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MLr  John  Maclaurin  was  bom  in  October  XSqS  at 
Glenderule  in  Argyleshire,  *  where  his  father  was  mi- 
nister. He  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  of  whom 
the  second,  ^Daniel,  died  young,  and  Colin,  who  was 
the  youngest,  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Mathematicians  of  the  age.  Their  father  dy- 
ing in  1698,  and  their  mother  in  1707,  their  uncle, 
Mr  Daniel  Maclaurin,  minister  at  Kilsinnan,  took 
them  under  his  care,  and  bestowed  great  pains  on  them ; 
to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  their 
uncommon  capacity  and  application.  While  they  stu- 
died philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  they  were 
noticed,  not  only  for  their  diligence,  but  for  their  piety, 
in  which  the  two  younger  had  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
ample of  their  eldest  brother.  Agreeably  to  this  pro- 
minent part  of  his  character,  he  early  made  choice  of 

*  Now  called  KUmodan.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  that  district  of  Argyleshire,  named  Cpwall.  It  is  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunoon,  and  Synod  of  Argyle.  His  father  was  distin- 
guished  as  a  faithful  and  diligent  parish  minister,  and  was  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Gaelic  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre, 
which  is-  used  in  that  country  in  public  worship.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  who  were  formerly  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Tirrye  on  the  coast  of  Argyle.  His  mo- 
therms  name  was  Cameron. 
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divinity  as  his  own  study,  and  observing  his  brother 
Colin's  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  advised  him  to  apply 
to  the  mathematics,  for  which  /he  had  an  excellent  ge- 
nius himself,  had  he  indulged  it ;  but  he  had  consecra- 
ted all  his  talents  to  the  more  immediate  service  of 
Christ  in  the  gospel.  This  plan  he  followed  ever  after 
with  such,  steadiness  and  uniformity,  that  ii  serves  for  a 
short  description  of  his  whole  life. 

Having  attended  the  Diyinity  College  at  Glasgow, 
and  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Leyden  under  Professor 
Mark  Wesselius,  &c.  he  was  in  1717  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  and  in  1719 
was  ordained  minister  at  Luss,  a  country  parish  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  Lochlomond,  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  from  Glasgow. 

In  this  retirement,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
his  studies,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Having 
little  relish  for  rural  employments,  his  time  was  wholly 
occupied,  either  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  with  his 
book.  And  he  well  knew  how  to  make  all  his  reading 
subservient  to  religion. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  contjnue  long  in  so  obscure 
a  station.  His  uncommon  talents  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  had  access  to  know  him.  His  unaffected 
Christian  piety  made  him  acceptable  to  many,  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  thoughts  to  others,  and  his  modest 
and  cheerful  temper  to  all;  so  that,  having  occasion 
sometimes  to  preach  at  Glasgow,  which  he  did  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  he  was  translated  thither  on  an  invi- 
-tation  from  the  City,  and,  with  general  satisfaction,  ad- 
mitted minister  in  the  North- West  parish  in  1723. 

He  was  now  in  a  sphere  that  did  not  allow  so  much 
time  for  his  studies  as  he  formerly  enjoyed,  but  was  very 

a  per  for  one  who  had  laid   so  good  a  foundation,   and 
devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  pastoral  office  in  Glasgow,  by  reason  of  the  large*, 
fiess  of  the  parishes,  and  the  multiplicity  of  very  impor- 
tant duties,  is  a  business  of  no  small  labour  at  any  mte  : 
but  Mr  Maidlaurin's  activity  and  zeal  carried  him 
through  a  great  deal  of  work.     His  (»lls  to  visit  the  sick 
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were  frequent.  He  was  often  consulted  by  persons  who 
were  thoughtful  about  their  eternal  interests.  He  preach- 
ed  once  a-month  to  the  Highlanders  living  in  Glasgow, 
in  their  own  language.  He  assisted  in  concerting  niea« 
sures  for  the  regular  dnaintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  por- 
ticularly^  when  the  erection  of  the  Glasgow  hospital  met 
with  considerable  obstacles,  he  promoted  this  object  with 
great  diligence,  and  had  a  chief  hand  in  composing  the 
printed  account  of  that  excellent  foundation.  In  alt  the 
shemes  for  suppressing  vice  and  impiety,  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal mover,  and  was  no  less  active  in  canyin^  them  in- 
to execution. 

But,  if  his  zeal  and  activity  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  was  great,  it  was  still  greater  in  what  regards 
inward  religion.  About  the  year  1742,  when  numbers 
of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  became  uncom- 
monly concerned  about  their  salvation,  such  an  appear- 
ance engaged  all  his  attention.  He  was  at  the  greatest 
pains  to  be  rightly  informed  about  the  facts ;  and  having, 
from  these,  filly  satisfied  himself  that  i**  was  the  work 
of  God,  he  defended  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Nothing  gave  him  so  much  joy  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  vital  religion.  This  part  of  the  Saviour's 
temper  (Luke  x.  21.)  was  exceedingly  remarkable  in 
him.  With  what  earnestness  used  he  to  apply  these 
words  of  the  evangelical  prophet,  ^*  For  Zion's  sake  will 
I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright- 
ness, and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth." 
Being  invited  by  the  ministers  in  whose  congregations 
the  religious  concern  chiefly  appeared,  he  cheerfully 
went  and  assisted  them.  He  did  not  consult  his  own 
ease,  nor  his  reputation  among  many  who  would  pass 
for  wise  and  prudent  men,  but  sacrificed  all  to  what  he 
was  fully  convinced  was  the  work  of  God.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  procure  and  communicate  well-attested 
accounti^  of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  cone- 
spondence  with  the  late  Rev.  Messrs  Cooper  and  Prince^ 
and  other  ministers  in  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Jona- 
than Edwards,  was  always  much  valued  by  him,  espe- 
dally  at  this  time.     When  he  received  their  accounts. 
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he  communicated  them  to  his  acquaintances,  and  wrote 
largely  to  his  American  correspondents  what  intelligence 
he  could  procure  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland. 
He  met  once  a-week  with  some  Christian  friends  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  religious  intelligence,  and  to 
converse  on  religious  subjects,  which  he  did  with  inimi- 
table spirit  and  cheerfulness. 

When  those  who  made  a  profession  of  piety  were 
guilty  of  any  thing  that  tended  to  hurt  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, it  vexed  him  to  the  heart,  and  bore  so  heavy  on 
his  spirits  as  to  make  him  restless  whole  nights. 

He  encouraged  the  societies  for  prayer  which  multi- 
plied in  Glasgow  about  this  time.  With  his  approba- 
tion there  was  a  general  meeting  appointed  once  a-month> 
consisting  of  a  member  from  each  society,  with  a  minis- 
ter for  their  Preses,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  to  send  more  experienced  persons  to  assist 
the  younger  sort.  Several  years  afterwards,  he  was  the 
chief  contriver  and  promoter  of  the  concert  for  prayer 
which  had  bettii  acceded  to  by  numbers  bodi  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
lice  here,  that  as  he  was  remarkably  earnest  in  his  pra}'- 
ers  for  the  public  interests  of  religion,  so  he  was  always 
for  beginning  every  matter  of  importance  with  prayer ; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  both  as  to  his  expressions 
and  manner  in  prayer,  none  could  excel  him  in  pro-^ 
found  reverence,  or  in  freedom,  fluency  and  holy  hum* 
ble  boldness ;  and  very  few  eqiial  his  constant  mixture 
of  these  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

From  this  short  account,  it  appears  how  active  he  was 
-  in  matters  of  public  concern,  as  well  as  in  the  more  pri- 
vate duties  of  his  office ;  so  that  one  would  think  he 
could  not  spare  much  time  for  reading,  especially  as  he 
was  obliged  to  be  often  in  company,  persons  of  all  ranks, 

•  Mr  Edwards  wrote  a  book  to  recommend  it,  entitled,  ••  An 
humble  attempt  to  promote  explicit  agreement  and  visible  union 
of  God's  people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  &c."  some  account  of 
which  may  be  seen  m  **  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  This  has  smce  that 
time  been  republished  by  Mr  Sutcliff  of  Olney,  and  in  a  late  edi- 
tipii  of  hi*  whole  works  at  Leeds. 
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\i'ho  had  any  regard  for  religion,  being  desirous  of  conver- 
sing with  him.  And  indeeil,  it  was  his  duty,  as  well  as< 
his  inclination,  to  gratify  them.  For  he  had  such  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  edifying  pleasant  discourse ;  such 
a  constant  cheei-ftilness  and  flow  of  spirits,  attended  with 
the  most  serious  piety ;  so  obliging  a  readiness  to  hear 
others ;  and  so  unaffected  a  desire  to  make  all  about 
him  happy,  that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  man  better 
qualified  to  recommend  Christianity  in  the  way  of  cou-« 
versation  ;  nor  were  his  endeavours  without  success. 

But  though  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  was  thus . 
actively  employed,  he  read  a  great  deal  to  the  last. 
.  There  was  haidly  a  new  book  of  any  note,  but  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  it :  nay,  he  found  time  to  study 
and  compose  upon  a  variety  of  divine  subjects.  To  ao 
count  for  which,  we  must  consider,  that  as  he  had  a 
very  quick  apprehension,  so  he  was  capable  of  extraor- 
dinary application,  attended  with  a  certain  earnestness 
to  finish  every  subject  he  had  once  begun.  And  then 
he  generally  retired  several  months  in  the  summer  sea-« 
son  to  the  country,  where  his  studies  were  both  his  bu- 
siness and  recreation ;  for  he  never  seemed  to  be  weary 
of  them  nor  to  give  them  up,  except  when  necessarily 
interrupted. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  application,  he  enjoyed 
a  very  good  state  of  health,  seldom  interrupted  except  by 
some  fits  of  a  rheutn  in  his  head,  and  a  pain  and  weak- 
ness in  his  eyei^. 

In  Spring  1754,  he  was  feverish  for  some  days,  but 
soon  recovered,  and  was  so  well  as  to  attend  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  May,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  with  the  late  Rev.  Messrs  Tennent  and  Davjcs, 
agents  for  the  college  of  Ncfw  Jersey ;  a  design  to  which 
he  heartily  wished  well,  as  he  did  to  all  that  tended 
to  promote  Christianity.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
see  with  what  readiness  the  Assembly  granted  a  collec- 
tion for  cariying  on  that  good  design. 

After  he  came  home,  he  had  frequently  in  his  hands 
a  small  volume  of  Mr  Shaw*§  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
entitled,.  A  Farewell  to  Life.  About  the  end  of  August 
he  complained  much  of  the  rheum  in  his  head,  which, 
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notwithstanding  the  good  effects  of  medicines  for  a  short 
time,  still  returned.  Yet  he  preached  on  Sabbath,  Au- 
gust 25,  and  went  abroad  next  day,  as  usual.  There 
were  at  that  time  some  .foreigners  in  town,  who  were 
desirous  to  be  introduced  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  esteem  they  had  for  his  brother.  As  his  humane, 
sociable,  and  Christian  temper  made  him  always  behave 
ih  a  very  obliging  manner  to  stranger^,  he  waited  upon 
them  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  conversed  with  them 
in  his  usual  entertaining  and  facetious  way.  He  was 
^ain  to  have  waited  on  them  on  Thursday,  August  29, 
but  found  himself  so  much  indisposed  by  the  pain  in  his 
head,  that  he  could  not  go  abroad.  About  two  o'clock 
afternoon,  he  became  suddenly  so  ill,  that  his  memory 
failed  him,  and  he  could  not  ex|)resa  himself  with  his 
iisual  readiness, '  After  that,  he  had  a  continual  in- 
clination to  sleep,  attended  with  a  slow  fever.  At  the 
same  time,  a  little  swelling  under  one  of  his  cheeks,  in- 
creased till  it  became  what  the  physicians  call  an 
Erysipelas.  On  Sabbath,  September  1,  though  he  did 
not  speak  with  his  former  distinctness,  he  conversed,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  drowsiness,  in  the  same  heaven-% 
]y  strain  he  used  to  do  on  that  day ; .  repeating  many 
comfortable  passages  of  Scripture,  and  improving  every 
thing  that  came  in  his  way  as  the  means  of  devotion 
and  a  spiritual  frame ;  taking  occasion  from  the  cordials 
he  was  using,  to  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life^ 
and  of  the  pure  water  of  life.  Afterwards  his  trouble 
increased,  and  carried  him  off  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age,  on  Sabbath,  September  8,  near  twelve  at  night ; 
the  end  of  a  Sabbath  on  eaith  being  the  beginning  of  an 
eternal  Sabbath  in  heaven. 

He  was  a  man  in  whom  were  united,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  the  most  valuable  gifts  and  the  most 
lovely  graces — a  lively  and  striking  instance  of  the  truth 
and  power,  and  amiableness  of  Chiistianity ;  employed 
from  day  to  day  in  some  good  design,  without  the 
smallest  appearance  of  vanity  or  ambition,  or  any  in- 
terest^ view. 

There  was  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  his  temper,  at- 
tended with  that  decency  of  behaviour^  and  that  useful 
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and  pertiiieiitdiMoiirse,  that,  in  convening  with  hiin>  one 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  most  lively  company,  along 
with  the  advantages  of  the  most  serious.  His  conver- 
sation was  always  pleasant,  but  never  trifling.  He  was 
ingenious  in  mddng  the  best  improvement  of  every  oc- 
currence. He  equally  disliked  debates  and  a  sullen  re- 
serve of  temper,  and  diverted  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
by  introducing  what  tended  to  cheer  and  edify. 

He  was  eminently  given  to  haspiUUify,  and  was  al- 
ways read^  to  dUtribuie  to  the  necessitous  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  if  not  beyond  it. 

His  kind  and  a^Tectionate  heart,  to  those  who  were  in 
any  trouble,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  was  such  as  can- 
not well  be  expressed ;  and  yet,  even  when  those  who 
were  dearest  to  him  were  under  alarming  diseases,  he 
retained  a  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  al- 
ways hoping  for  the  most  comfortable  event ;  and  when 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes, 
he,  on  every  occasion,  overcame  the  tenderest  grief  by 
the  most  pious  resignation. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  was  very  exemplary. 
The  great  subjects  of  his  sermons  were  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which  were  the  life  of  his  own 
soul.  In  dealing  with  the  con^ences  of  men,  he  thought 
the  proper  method  was  (according  to  the  Scripture  pat- 
tern, particularly  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans)  to  con- 
vince them  first  of  their  having  broken  the  Divine  law, 
and  their  being  condemned  by  it,  and  then  to  lead  them 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  He  thought  the  alienation  of  the 
human  soul  from  God  in  its  unconverted  state,  is  a  suf> 
ficient  proof  of  its  depravity  and  misery.^  He  inculca- 
ted the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
His  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  ^th  in  Christ, 
was,  that  it  is  the  receiving  of  a  free  gift,  and  lies  much 
in  a  supreme  and  rooted  esteem  of  Christ,  and  all  his 
benefits,  with  proportionable  desires  after  them.  His 
clear  and  scriptural  views  of  the  imputation  of  the  Re- 
deemer's righteousness,  and  of  the  agreeableness  of  tliis 
doctrine  to  reason,  may  be  seen  in  his  essay  on  preju* 
dices  against  the  gospd. 

He  was  no  bigot    He  did  not  love  party  names,  nor 
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laid  undue  stress  upon  lesser  matters.  The  grand  trutTis 
just  now  mciitioncd,  of  justification  by  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  the  main-  objects  of  his  attention.  When . 
he  treated  on  other  points,  he  made  them  subservient 
to  these. 

The  style  and  method  of  his  sermons,  which  was  a- 
bundantly  clear  in  his  younger  days,  became  afterwards 
more  obscirre,  so  that  -it  was  difficult  to  follow  him  at- 
tentively through  a  whole  discourse;  but  every  sen-' 
tence  was  a  short  sermon y  and  the  whole  was  in  the  true 
spirit  and  strain  of  the  gospel. 

In  reproving  sin,  be  was  very  sharp  and  severe,-  in 
the  case  of  insensibility  or  obstinacy^  but  .far  from  con- 
demning  any  person  without  evidence.  -When  he  heard 
bad  reports,  he  was  a  strict  but  impartial  examiner,  and 
spared  no  labour  to  find  out  the  truth.  And  his  inqui- 
ries this  way  were  attended*  with  great  success,  and  fre- 
quently made  the  means  of  vindicating  injured  innocence 
and  exposing  concealed  wickedness.  With  the  same 
steadiness  and  application  he  pursued  every  good  de- 
sign ;  whether  he  was  engaged  in  helping  those  who 
needed  his  assistance,  or  in  promoting  any  public  inte- 
rest, he  stuck  close  to  it  till  he  carried  it  through,  if  any 
success  was  to  be  expected* 

He  was  much  beloved  by  his  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try in  general,  especially  by  his  colleagues  in  Glasgow. 
And  what  heightened  the  value  of  all  his  other  talents 
^  and  graces,  arid  endeared  him  to  every  one,  was  that 
humility  and  self-diffidence  that  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed him,  and  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour. 

"  What  he  was  in  his  family,"  says  the  late  Dr  Gillies 
of  Glasgow,*  f'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express.  He  was  k> 
exceedingly  and  deservedly  dear  to  all  his  relations,  that 
the  description  must  fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  Indeed, 
the  remembrance  is  too  affecting.  Our  only  comfort  is, 
that  his  Saviour  and  our's  lives  for  ever,  and  that  in  his 
blessed  pi*esence  we  hope  to  enjoy  a  far  happier  society 
together  than  we  even  did  in  this  life. 

•  The  greater  part  of  this  Account  i«  taken  from  that  of  Dx  €L 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  •♦  Sermons  and  Essays.** 
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*'  His  stature  was  a  little  above  the  middle  size.  His 
body  pretty  strong  and  nimble — a  fair  complexion — an 
honest,  open  countenance,  full  of  che6rfubiess,  good  na^ 
ture,  modesty  and  gravity.  He  was  liable  to  be  absent 
and  lost  in  thought — spoke  very  readily  and  agreeably 
— sometimes  continued  speaking  longer  than  he  design* 
ed,  (though  he  was  not  tedious)  his  attention  being  car* 
ried  away  by  the  subject.  The  same  amiable  simplici- 
ty run  through  all  his  behaviour — animated  with  no 
worldly  views,  but  with  an  unshaken  and  well-ground- 
ed belief  of  Christianity,  and  a  continual  joyful  hope  of 
heaven. 

"  In  1721,  Mr  Maclaurin  married  Lilias,  daughter  of 
Mr  John  Rae  of  Little  Govan,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  of 'which  four  died  in  their  infancy.  His  son 
John,  a  very  promising  young  man,  died  in  1742,  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  His  eldest  daughter  (spouse  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Gillies)  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
eighth  child,  Aug.  6.  1754,  about  a  month  before  her 
father,  whom  she  very  much  resembled  in  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  vivacity,  and  in  the  most  Serious  piety. 
Mrs  Maclaurin  (a  woman  of  great  plainness  and  integri- 
ty, and  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  hei*  relations) 
dying  in  1747  ;  Mr  Maclaurin  in  1749,  married  Mar- 
garet, daughtei-  of  Mr  Patrick  Bell  of  Cow-Caddins,  wha 
survived  him^'' 


Extracts  of  Letters  to  the  Original  Publisher* 

'' — ^'  I  was  entertaining  hope  that  so  precious  a  life 
would  be  preserved  a  while  longer  for  the  service  of  the 
chuiid|^'of  Christ,  at  a  time  of  60  much  need.  But  the 
Masfefr  has  seen  meet  to  call  home  his  faithful  and  wise 
servant.  As  we  loved  him,  let  us  rejoice  that  he  hath 
gone  to  his  Father ;  While  justly  bewailing  the  loss  to 
his  sui-viving  friends,  the  general  loss  to  the  church,  to 
the  world  ;  how  rare  such  a  character !  how  difficult  to 
find  a  successor  to  such  a  minister  of  Christ  in  any  pe- 
riod of  the  church. 

"It  strikes  me  with  pleasant  wonder,  and  excites  mj 
grateful  praise  to  the  Supreme  and  most  gracious  Order* 
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ir  of  all  that  concerns  us  and  our  intercourse  in  the 
world,  that  I  was  let  to  such  close  correspondence  for 
some  time  past  as  brought  me  an  extraordinary  share  of 
communication  with  that  eminent  servant  of  our  com- 
mon Lord,  in  the  very  last  scene*of  his  life.  Oh  may 
I  have  grace  to  improve  such  a  blessing  to  excite  some 
measure  of  that  spirit  which  breathed  in  every  thing  that 
dropped  from  him  by  word  or  writ. 

*'  Please  let  me  know  what  sermons  or  >other  perfor- 
mances of  Mr  Maclaurin's  are  to  be  found  among  his 
papers  iairly  wrote  out.  Copies  of  sermons  of  his  had 
got  into  several  hands ;  some  I  heard  him  preach  in 
Glasgow  before  he  was  a  minister  there:  and  I  have 
read  some  of  these  copies  I  mentioned  *,  from  which,  and 
others  of  the  same  masterly  composition,  I  am  persuad- 
ed a  volume  may  be  furnished  out,  which  nothing  1  ever 
saw  in  print  would  exceed.— 

Falkirk,  Sept.  10. 1754.  JOHN  ADAMS.'* 

— *'  I  heartily  approve  the  inserting  some  account  of 
Mr  Maclaurin's  character  in  the  preface  to  his  sermons. 
Since  you  desire  it,  I  shall  hint  a  few  particulars,  which 
I  think  worthy  (^  your  notice.  1st,  His  habitual  spirit- 
ual-mindedness  and  devotion,  evidenced  by  frequent 
ejaculatory  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  by  his  delight 
to  turn  conversation  into  a  religious  and  edifying  chan- 
nel. 2d,  His  unwearied  diligence  to  promote  whatever 
he  thought  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  His  warm  concern  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  even  in  the  moat  distant  parts ;  and  his 
joy  for  agreeable  appearances  of  the  success  of  the  gos- 
pel. 3d,  His  deep  insight  into  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  and  the  most  proper  methods  of  rem&ring 
prejudices  and  objections  against  them.  The  strength 
of  his  genius,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  furnish- 
ed him  with  sentiments  new  and  ingenious,  and  yet  so- 
lid and  convincing,  when  explaimng,  or  vindicating  some 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  our  Christian  faith. 
When  consulted  upon  controversies,  which  seemed  quite 
exhausted  by  the  laboui's  of  others ;  he  would  ofteii 
strike  new  light  on  the  question  in  debate,  and  ofier  a 
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mre  distinct  and  satisfying  solution  of  difficulties^  than 
hod  hitherto  been  advanced.     Such  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  religion^  as  equally  preserved  him  from 
right  and  left  hand  errors.     He  saw  and  felt,  that  the 
trae  Christian  does  not  act  merely  from  selfish  and  in* 
terested  motives ;   but  is  animated  to  duty,  by  love  to 
God,  to  Christ  and  to  holiness,  flowing  from  views  of 
their  intrinsic  glory  and  excellency  j   and  yet  he  cau- 
tiously avoided  the  dangerous  extremes  of  enthusiasts 
and  popish  mystics.     4th,  Boldness,  courage,  zeal  and 
faitbfulness,  in  opposing  whatever  he  thought  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.     5th,  Re« 
inarkable  humility,  which  appeared  in  preferring  those  to 
himself  who  in  gifts  and  graces  were  much  his  inferiors  ; 
in  his  excessive  fuodesty,  which  made  him  unwilling  to 
publish  his  excellent  compositions,  though  frequently  im- 
portuned  by  the  best  judges ;  and  in  preaching  usually  in 
the  plainest  and  most  familiar  manner,  though  many  of 
his  manuscripts  discover  his  uncommon  genius  for  ab- 
stract reasoning.;  and  in  some  of  them,  his  sermon  on 
Cral.  vi.  14.  ^e  sublimest  sentiments  are  expressed  in  a 
lively  and  eloquent  manner.     There  are  passages  in  the 
above  sermon,  which  will  stand  a  comparison  with  an 
excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator  on  the  same  subject. 
^th,  A  spirit  uncomnK)nly  vigorous  and  active.     Few 
made   greater  conscience  of  redeeming  the  time,  and 
spending  every  moment  in  planning  or  executing  some« 
thing  worthy  the  man  and  the  Christian.     One  white  he 
is  engaged  in  closet  devotions ;  another,  pursuing  his 
studies  ;  then,  discharging  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, the  various  duties  of  his  ministerial  function ;  then 
conversing  or  corresponding  with  others  on  subjects  of 
general  importance :  next  approving  himself  the  best  and 
most  faith^l  friend,  and  the  most  valuable  and  affection- 
ate relative.     I  account  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
happy  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  for  eleven  years  this 
eminent  servant  of  Christ,  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  often  profited  me  by  his  instructions  and  ad- 
vice.— 

QiIross,Septl9.'i75i>.         JOHN  ERSKINE." 
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— "  As  his  departure  is  a  loss  to  me  in  some  respects 
irreparable,  and  I  apprehend  a  great  loss  to  the  church 
of  Christ  in  general,  and  especial!}^  in  Scotland ;  it  has 
been  a  very  sensible  affliction  to  me  ever  since  I  heard 
it,  and  is  like  in  some  degree  to  last  as  long  as  I  conti- 
riue.here.  My  chief  consolations  are,  that4^he  glorious 
Head  of  the  church,  who  so  singula/ly  raised  him  up, 
accomplished  and  adorned  him,  and  enabled  him  by  his 
Spirit  to  do  signal  service  to  his  church,  has  the-  same 
cause  and  interest  to  maintain,  and  has  the  residue  of 
tlie  Spirit, 

"  I  heartily  sympathize  with  you^  May  we  double 
our  diligence,  be  faithful  to  our  Divine  Redeemer  to  the 
death,  and  meet  together  in  the  world  above  with  un- 
mixed and  unceasing  joy.  In  the  mean  while,  I  am 
very  desirous  to  know  when  he  died,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  &c  Whether  there  be  any  funeral  sermon  ' 
on  him,  or  character  of  him. published  ;  and  if  there  are, 
to  have  them;  as  also  any  of  his  writings  published. 
For  as  he  was  a  most  agreeable  correspondent  with  me, 
his  writings  and  meniory  will  be  ever  dear  and  precious 
to  me.  And  as  his  fame  is  known  and  valued  by  many 
here,  if  I  could  have  been  informed  of  those  particulars, 
I  should  have  gratified  many  by  printing  the  most  ma- 
lerial  passages  concerning  him  in  our  Newspapers. — 

Boston,  Dec.  23. 1754.  T.  PRINCE." 
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Adorned  with  learning,  td^te,  and  manly  sense, 
Wisdom  with  genius,  wit  without  oflTence ; 
Modest,  yet  resolute  in  virtue's  cause, 
s  Ambitious,  not  of  man's  but  God's  applause ; 
Each  talent  that  enrich'd  his  heaven-born  mind. 
By  Jesus  given,  to  Jesus  he  resigned. 
Swift  was  his  race,  with  health  and  vigour  blest, 
Soft  was  his  passage  to  the  land  of  rest. 
His  work  concluded,  e'er  the  day  was  done. 
Sudden  the  Saviour  stoop'd,  and  caught  him  to  his  Throne. 
Edinburgh,      ) 
March  8.  1763.  J 


SERMON  I. 

THE  SIMS  OF  HIBN  MOT  CBAROBABLE  ON  GOD  *. 


James  i.  13. 

Let  no  man  aay,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God:  for  God  eannot  be  tempted  with  evil ;  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man. 

-fllHE  word  of » God  frequently  teaches  ns,  ibat  a 
•*-  principal  hindrance  of  our  embracing  Chrisf  a 
righteousness,  is  want  of  a  due  sense  of  our  own  un- 
righteousness. There  is  a  stupidity  in  thi»,  as  unac« 
<:ountable  in  its  nature,  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  ef- 
fects. All  men  are  persuaded  that  they  have  broken 
the  precepts  of  GocTs  law  ;  it  might  be  expected  of 
•course,  they  should  be  persuaded  also,  that  they  have 
deserved  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  it :  But  experience 
makes  it  evident,  that  it  is  otherwise.  All  men  are 
convinced  that  they  are  sinners,  but  very  few  are 
convinced  that  they  deserve  to  be  miserable.  The 
word  of  God,  which  searches  the  heart,  unfolds  the 
secret  cause  of  this.  In  like  manner,  men  are  insen- 
sible of  their  itl-deserving ;  not  that  they  absolutely 
deny  their  sins,  but  that  they  excuse  them:  Nor  is 
thb  a  new  artifice;  it  is  as  ancient  in  the  world,  as 
\ 

•  This  sermon  was  preached  about  the  year  1720,  when  the 
Authof  was  Minister  at  Luss.    v 
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sin  itself.  It  is  natural  for  our  affections  to  hiass  our 
judgment ;  and  therefore,  when  sin  has  polluted  the 
t)ne,  no  wonder  it  should  pervert  the  other.  The 
iirst  man  on  earth  was  no  sooner  accused,  than,  since 
he  could  not  deny  it,  he  strove  to  defend  it,  and 
heightened  his  ^uilt  by  a  presumptuous  attempt  to 
extenuate  it.  We  his  offspring,  to  this  day,  do  not 
more  resemble  him  in  confimitting  sin,  than  in  excus- 
ing it,  when  we  have  done.  Generally  either  men 
do  not  regret  their  sin«  at  all,  or  else  regret  them  as 
misfortunes,  Tather  than  faults,  and  as  deserving  pity, 
rather  than  punishment.  Prosperous  sinners  scarce 
see  the  harm  of  sin  at  all ;  others,  while  they  feel 
the  harm  of  it,  redounding  to  themselves,  lay  the 
blame  t>f  it  on  something  else.  It  were  less  unac- 
countable if  men.  only  justified  or  excused  themselyeg 
to  their  feUow.  creatures,  their  partakers  in  guilt: 
One  sinner  may  easily  find  a  thousand  plausible  an- 
swers to  the  upbraiding  language  of  another  sinner ; 
for  how  can  a  man  be  at  a  Toss  for  a  defence  against 
ihpse  who  cannot  accuse  him  without  condemning 
ihemsekes;  he  may  answer  them  in  the  apostle's 
>vorda,  Uom.  ii.  1.  Thou  art  inexcusable^  O  man^ 
whosoever  thou  art^  that  judgest  another :  for  wherein 
thou  J  udgest  another  y  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  ihou 
thai  judgesl  daest  the  same  things.  But  the  misery  of 
uien^s  self41ove,  is,  that  it  makes  them  pretend  to  vin- 
dicate themselves,  not  only  against  the  oftentimes, 
too  partial  contempt  of  their  guilty  fellow -creatures,, 
but  also  against  the:  most  impartial  challenges  of  their 
offended  Creator.  When  men  vindicate  themselves, 
only  agaipst  their  associates  in  guilt,  it  may  be  con- 
strujQted  as  a  pretence  only  to  equality  with  others^ 
but  tor  men  to  defend  themselve9  before  God,  is  in 
effect  a  pretence  to  innocency.  By  this  means  the 
chief  vexation  many  have  about  their  most  unrigh- 
teous practices,  is  murmuring  against  God*'s  most 
righteous  precepts,  according  to  the  old  complaint. 
Who  can  bear  these  hard  sai/ipgs  f  Many  are  not  se 
50/Ty  tor.  their  sins  against  God's  law,  as  for  the  se- 
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▼enty  of  God'^s  law  against  their  sins ;  and  one  great 
cause  of  it,  is,  their  imagining  those  temptations  that 
allure  them  to  sin,  sufficient  excuses  for  the  commit- 
ting of  it  V  which  is  surely  a  disposition  of  mind  that 
undermines  repentance,  and  saps  the  very  foundation 
of  true  religion. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  highest  pitch  the  arrogance  of 
sinners  arrives  at,  in  defending  their  sins.  It  is  in- 
deed high  enough  presumption  in  one,  who  has  times 
without  number,  offended  God  without  cause,  to  jus- 
tify himself,  when  God  accuses  him;  but  it  is  still  a 
far  higher  pitch  of  presumpticu,  wJitm  a  sinner  nor 
only  defendis  hiniselF  before  God,  but  also  defends 
himself,  by  accusing  God,  discharging  himself  of  the 
blame  of  his  sin,  and  laying  it  over  upon  God.  In 
this  likewise  men  seem  to  copy  afler  their  first  parent 
Adam:  the  Scripture  tells  that  God  gave  him  a  help 
meet  for  hihfi,  whfct  ^as  no  doubt  an  act  of  goodness 
on  God^s  part ;  yet  when  he  sinned  against  God  with- 
out caus6,  rather  than  want  a  defence  altogether,  he 
made  the  gift  he  received  from  God,  an  excuse  for 
his  disobediience  to  him  ;  that  is,  he  made  God^s  good- 
ness to  him  an  excuse  for  his  ingratitude  to  God. 

It  is  e^y  to  observe  how  truly  this  conduct  of  bis 
IS  imitated  by  his  posterity.  God  has  placed  us  in  a 
beautiful  world,  where  wie  are  surrounded  with  a  va- 
riety of  useful  and  delightful  objects,  his  good  crea- 
tures ;  all  of  them  display  his  glory,  many  of  them 
are  for  supplying  our  necessities,  others  of  them  for 
bur  innocent  gratification  and  comfort ;  iall  of  them 
therefore  are  favours  from  God,  and  consequently 
should  be  effectual  motives  to  love  him.  Instead  of 
this,  they  are  first  made  occasions  of  departing  from 
him,  an.d  afterwards  excuses  for  so  doing.  As  there 
is  something  of  this  perverse  disposition  in  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  all  men,  so  it  has  appeared  in  all  ages ; 
and  that  It  discovered  itself  in  the  days  of  the  apes* 
ties,  is  evident  from  this  text,  which  was  designed  to 
check  it,  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am 
tempted  of  Gody  ^c. 
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'  In  which  words,  it  is  useful  to  observe  these  two^ 
.  things.  First,  A  rebuke  to  the  arrogance  of  men 
that  would  lay  the  blame  of  their  sins  on  God.  Se- 
condly^  A  strong  assertion  of  God's  untainted  holiness 
and  purity,  as  a  God  who  is  infinitely  free  froni 
tempting  others,,  and  from  being  tempted  by  others  ta 
any  thing  that  is  evil. 

Ut,  The  words  contain  a  check  to  the  impious  arro- 
gance of  men  that  would  lay  the  blame  of  their  sins 
on   God  ;  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
iempied  o/*  God;,  that  is,  Let  no  man  say  it  with  bis 
mouth,  or  imagine  ft  in  his  heart ;  let  no  man  dare 
to  commit  such  an  outrage  against  the  holiness  of 
^  God,  as  to  charge  him  with  the  blame  of  his  sin,  ia 
whole,  or  in  part.     The  apostle  here  assures  us,  that 
\  if  we  entertain  such  thoughts  in  our  hearts,  God  will 
justly  look  upon  it  as  a  hainous  violation  (rf*  that  bo* 
mage  and  respect  we  owe  him :  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
things  that  distinguishes  the  laws  of  God  from  those 
of  men ;  that  whereas  the  latter  reach  only  our  out- 
ward actions,  the  former  reach  our  thoughts.     One 
principal  part  of  that  holiness  which  the  law  of  God 
requirets  of  us,  is  to  entertain  just  thoughts  of  him» 
that  is,  high  and  exalted  thoughts,  such  as  shall  re- 
present him.  what  he  truly  is,  perfectly -pure  and  in* 
finitely,  lovely.     Nothing  can  be  more  contrarv  to 
this,  than  to  blame  him  for  our  sin;  and  when  God's 
law  forbids  such  thoughts,  it  is  a  certain  evidence 
that  they  are  false,  and  that  we  are  under  the  strong- 
est obligations  to  reject  them.    God's  truth  is  infalli- 
ble, ana  therefore  whatever  natural  corruption  sug- 
gests,  it  can  suggest  nothing  that  should  come  in 
competition  with  that  evidence. 

2rf(y,  To  strengthen  our  impression  of  this,  the  apo- 
atle  adds  a  strong  assertion  of  God''^  spotless  and  in- 
corruptible purity.  Hb  assertion  consists  of  two 
parts. 

1.  He  teaches  us,  that  God  cannot  he  tempted 
with  eviU  that  is.  That  there  is  nothing  in  his  owa 
nature,  that  can  incline  him  to  any  thing  but  what  isl' 
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perfectlj  good  and  just ;  and  that  there  is  no  out- 
ward object  that  can  make  any  impression,  or  have 
anj  influence  on  him,  to  biass  him  from  those  eter- 
oal  laws  of  justice  and  righteousness,  by  which  he 
always  did,  and  ever  will  govern  the  world.  The 
word,  tempting^  is  sometimes  taken  in  another  sense* 
when  it  signines  not  perverting  God  to  do  any  evil 
actioh  himself,  but  provoking  him  to  punish  the  evil 
actions  of  others ;  thus  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
tempted  him  in  the  wilderness :  In  such  cases,  though 
Ihat  by  which  men  tempt,  or  provoke  God,  be  evil, 
that  which  he  is  provoked  to  do,  i»^  always  just  and 
good.  Men  are  said  to  tempt  God,  when  they  carry 
themselves  towards  him,^  as  if  they  desired  and  ex- 
pected he  should  transgress  those  laws,  which  him-^ 
self  has  established,  whether  in  the  works  of  nature 
or  of  grace.  The  God  of  order,  works  by  means  in 
both,  and  when  men  expect  or  pray  for  the  end  with- 
out using  the  appointed  mean»,  they  are  said  to  tempt 
him ;  because  indeed  they  behave,  as  if  they  thought 
they  could  tempt  him,  that  is  prevail  with  him  to 
violate  the  perfect  order  that' himself  hath  establish- 
ed. But  since  all  their  thoughts  and  desires  can  have 
no  influence  upon  him  that  way,  the  apostle  aflarms 
justly,  that  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  because 
he  cannot  be  perverted  or  corrupted  with  it. 

2.,  As  God  cannot  be  perverted  to  transgress  his 
own  laws  himself,  neither  does  he  pervert  any  other 
to  do  so.  As  he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  milker 
tmpteth  he  any  man^  i.  e.  he  neither  deceives  any  man^s 
judgment,  nor  perverts  his  will,  nor  corrypts  his  af- 
fections-, nor  does  any  thing  else  whatsoever  that  can 
charge  him  with  the  blame  of  men's  sins.  But  for 
understanding  this  and  the  like  expressions,  we 
should  consider,  that  tempting  sometimes  signifies, 
not  seducing  men  from  good  to  evil,  but  discov^ing 
what  is  in  men,  whether  it  be  evil  or  good.  In 
Abraham'*8  case,  the  temptation  was^  not  an  allure- 
ment to  sin,  but  a  trial  of  grace. .  It  is  true,  God 
needs  no  means  to  discover  to  himself  what  v^  vcl 
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men;  but  he  uses  means  for  discovering  men  to 
themselves,  and  to  others,  for  ends  worthy  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  spotless  holi- 
ness. Even  men  oftentimes  find  it  their  dutj  to  dig- 
cover  the  good  or  evil  that  is  in  others ;  and  thougb 
in  8on>e  of  these  cases,  the  disposition  of  mind, 
which  is  discovered,  be  evil,  the  action  by  which  it  in 
discovered  may  be  good*  In  the  trials  men  make  of 
one  another,  it  is  oflentimes  so;  in  the  trials  God 
makes  of  men,  it  is  always  so.  The  actions  by  which 
God  proves  the  good  that  is  in  men,  do  not  tend  ta 
lessen  it,  but  to  increase  it,  and  to  perfect  it ;  the 
actions  by  which  he  discovers  the  evil  that  is  in  men, 
do  not  tend  to  increase,  but  to  lessen  it,  and  ofltime» 
effectually  cure  it. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  those  scriptures^ 
where  God  is  said  to  tempt  or  try  men,  contain  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  apostle^s  doctrine  in  the 
text ;  that  is,  that  however  therr  corrupt  hearts  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  blame  God  for  their  sins  ^ 
yet  that  imputation  is  really  a&  contrary  to  truth  and 
justice,  as  it  is  to  the  h6nour  of  God,  who  is  as  free 
from  tempting  or  corrupting  others  with  evil,  as  he 
is  uncapable  of  being  corrupted  with  it  himself.. 
That  branch  of  the  doctrine,  which  affirms  that  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil  himself,  is  what  there  ia> 
least  need  to  insist  upoi>,  after  what  has  been  consid- 
ered already  ;  because  it  i??,  what  men  are  least  trou>- 
bled  with  prejudices  against.  The  design  of  thia 
discourse  is  to  consider  that  important  truth,  which 
is  evidently  the  apostle^s  principal  scope,  That  what- 
soever d?^onourabIe  thoughts  sinful  men  may  have 
of  God  to  the  contrary,  yet  it  is  a  certain  evident 
truth,  that  God  is  infinitely  free  from  the  blame  of 
their  sins. 

It  is  useful  here  to  observe  the  great  importance  . 
ef  this  doctrine,  which,  besidie  other  reasons,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  great  pains  the  Scriptures  take  to  in- 
culcate it  upon  us.     It  is  plain,  this  doctrine  is  in  ef- 
fect  maintaiiiediaevery  scripture  that  msdntaias  God^. 
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perfect  holiness :  And  it  is  no  less  obvious  to  Chose* 
who  read  the  Scriptures,  that  of  all  God's  attributes, 
bis  holiness  is  that  which  is  most  frequently  asserted, 
and  the  belief  of  which  is  most  earnestly  inculcated 
upon  us.  That  blessed  name  of  purity  is  represent- 
ed as  thrice  repeated  in  the  hallelujahs  of  the  heaven- 
ly host.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  Isa^ 
iii.  Rev*  iii. 

The  same  doctrine  is  presented  to  our  minds  in> 
s  beautiful  variety  of  expressions,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  heavenly  son^  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  he 
is  the  rock^  hia  work  is  p^fectj  his  ways  are  judgment^ 
a  God  of  truths  and  without  iniquity^  just  and  right  f« 
he,  fiat  there  is  one  remarkable  scripture,  that  de- 
serves our  special  consideratioir  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  right  knowledge  of  this  doctrine 
(together  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  goodness) 
.  the  only  thing  in  the  world  we  are  allowed  to  glory 
in  ',  that  is,  Jer.  ix.  23,  24.  This  should  excite  in 
us  a  holy  curiosity,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  a  doctrine  which  we  are  commanded  to  glo- 
ry in,  ahnost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  It 
should  excite  us  to  join  prayers  and  endeavours  in 
order  to  have  a  firm  persuasion  of  it  rooted  in  our 
minds,  and  an  habitual  lively  impression  of  it  fixed 
upon  our  hearts. 

To  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  as  it  is  one  main  end  of  divine  revelation 
in  Scripture,  to  give  us  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  ourselves ;  so  the  impression  it  endeavours  all 
along  to  give  us  of  him,  and  of  ourselves,  is,  that  hfs 
koliness  is  unblameable,  and  our  sin  unexcusable, 
that  so  we  may  ascribe  the  glory  of  perfect  righteous*- 
ness  to  him,  and  take  shame  and  confusion  of  face  to 
ourselves  ;  that  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Psal.  li.  4.  and  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  iv.  19.  '*  That 
he  may  be  just  when  he  judgeth,  and  righteous  when 
he  speaketh  ;*"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  **  Every 
nouth  may  be  stopt,  and  we  and  the  world  be  guilty 
heibre  tivsL^    It  is  an  indispensable  duly  on  «^  tv^ 
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tional  creatures  to- love  God;  but  sin  has  htoughtaw 
additional  obligation  on  us  who  are  guilty  creatures^ 
not  only  to  love  God,  but  also  to  loath  ourselves* 
Without,  this  we  can  neither  know  his  righteousness^ 
nor  his  loving  kindness,  which  he  bids  us  glory  in  -^ 
his  righteousness  in  all  we  suffer^  his  loving^  kindness 
in  all  we  enjoy  :  how  unworthy  we  are  of  the  one, 
how  richly  we  have  deserved  the  other  -^  that  is,  with- 
out a  right  sense  of  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  we  can- 
neither  practise  due  submission  in  our  afflictions,  nor 
due  gratitude  for  our  comforts ;  and  consequently 
run  the  greatest  risk  of  lo^ng  the  one,  and  having 
t^he  other  multiplied  upon  us. 

In  discoursing  on  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  a  mean,  through  divine  grace,  to  give  us 
a  right  impression  of  the  importance  and  certainty  of 
it,  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  of  these  following  things. 
i.  To  consider  some  observations,  from  Scripture 
and  experience,  to  shew,  that  the  unworthy  thoughts 
ef  God,  which  the  text  rebukes,  however  unreason- 
able,  are,  notwithstanding,  very  ordinary,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  men's  souls,  as  well  as  disho- 
aour  to  God.  In  the  next  place,  we  shall  collect  the 
evidences  we  have  for  the  dogtrine  in  the  text,  fronr 
God^s  works  and  ways ;  and  shall  consider  the  argu- 
ments that  are  naost  proper  for  resisting  these  injuri- 
ous thoughts  of  God,  which  the  apostle  warns  us 
against.  These  will  afford  us  sufficient  answers  to  all 
the  objections  and  prejudices  that  natural  corruption 
suggest  against  the  doctrine.  After  consideritig  which, 
il  will  be  easy  to  reflect,,  what  improvement  we  should 
make  of  a  truth  of  so  great  moment,  and  in  which,, 
the  honour  of  God  is  so  much  concerned. 

I.  First,.  There  are  several  obvious  things,  .that 
may  easily  convince  us,  that  these  impious  thoughts, 
which  the  apostle  rebukes,  are  too  common  and  or- 
dinary. 

1.  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  Scriptures,  to  caution 
men  against  ima^nary  sins,  t.  e.  sins  that  men  are 
seldom  or  never  .guilty  of,  but  sins  which  natural  cor* 
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ruption  really  inclines  theni  to ;  especially  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Scriptures  would  caution  men  against 
sins  of  the  heart  and  thought,  which  the  heart  is  not 
really  liable  to.  It  can  never  be  the  intention  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  raise  evil  thoughts  in  men's  hearts 
that  were  noit  there  before ;  but  to  discover  those  that 
are  there,  to  discover  them,  in  order  to  cure  them. 
An  ingenuous  Christian  will  not  stand  to  acknowledge 
that  this  text  represents  to  him  what  has  been  some- 
times the  suggestion  of  his  own  heart,  and  has  much 
troubled  his  repose ;  (and  it  is  great  matter  of  com- 
fort to  him,  that  he  has  been  troubled  for  such  thoughts, 
and  stniggTed  against  them) ;  he  will  not  stand  to  ac^ 
knowledge  that  this  text  is  a  confirmation  of  that 
character,  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  of 
the  word  of  God,  **  That  it  is  a  discerner  of  the 
"  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'^  He  was  a  per- 
son of  eminent  goodness  otherwise,  as  well  as  inge^ 
nuity,  who  was  wont  to  confess,  *^  That  whatever 
**  curiosity  others  had  in  perusing  the  writings  of  li- 
**  bertines  and  heretics  against  Divine  truths,  for  his 
''  own  part,  he  could  find  nothing  in  them  that  was 
"  new  to  him,  nothing  but  what  lie  had  read  before 
*'  in  the  imaeinations  of  his  own  corrupt  heart;  and 
**  that  the  chief  prejudices  against  God's  perfections 
**  and  precepts  were  enforced  there,  with  as  much 
"  eloquence  and  efficacy  perhaps,  and  set  in  as  strong 
*'  a  light,  as  ia  any  heretical  book  in  the  world.*"  It 
is  certain,  while  a  man  is  under  the  slavery  of  sin,  be 
carries  in  his  breast  a  capacious  source  of  heretical 
thoughts  against  God^s  attributes,  as  well  as  of  liber- 
tine thoughts  against  his  kws  ;  the  former  of  which, 
have  as  great  influence  in  hindering  due  love  and  es- 
teem of  God  in  his  heart,  as  the  latter  have  in  hinder- 
ing obedience  to  him  in  bis  life  :  And  it  is  certain,, 
that  of  all  the  ungodly  thoughts  that  arise  from  un- 
restrained  corruption,  none  flow  more  naturally  from 
it,  than  those,  by  which  ipen  justify  or  excuse  them-> 
selves,  which  they  caiuiot  do  without  blaming  God. 
i.  Meu^s  inclination  ia  blame  God  for  iVutu  ivvv^v 
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discovers  itself  by  their  forwardness  in  blaming  Kinr 
for  their  sufferings.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  their  trouble ; 
and  therefore  were  men  perfectly  and  sincerely  con- 
vinced,  that  God  is  infinitely  free  from  the  blame  of 
the  cause,  they  could  not  be  so  prone  to  blame  hinii 
for  the  effect.  It  requires  no  great  insight  into  hu^ 
man  nature,  to  observe  an  unaccountable  inconsistent 
ey  that  appears  in  the  way  of  thinking  many  men 
have  about  God*s  providence.  They  ascribe  the  good 
that  befals  them  to  chance  or  to  tbemselVesi  and  the 
evil  that  befals  them  to  God.  They  are  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  providence  in  their  afRiction^  la. 
order  to  repine  and  fret  againsU;  him ;  while  perhaps 
they  seldom  or  never  seriously  acknowledge  it  in  their 
prosperity,  to  thank  him  for  it ;.  while  they  overlook 
his  undeserved  goodness  in  what  they  enjoy,  they  pre- 
tend it  is  undeserved  displeasure  that  makes  them 
suffer. 

It  is  remarkable,  the  day  in  which  men  are  to  be 
called  to  an  account  for  aueh  thoughts,  with  all  their 
ether  thoughts  and  actions,  is  called  the  day  of  the 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  Rom^ 
ii.  5.  Men  must  then  answer,  not  only  for  their  dis- 
•bedience  in  committing  of  sin,,  but  also  for  their  ai% 
IPogancy  in  blaming  him  for  it.  Andasreal  aggrava* 
tions  of  sin  are  now  ccnrered  with  pretended  excuses^ 
so  when  the  books  of  that  awful  court  shall  be  open-* 
ed,  it  is  certain  pretended  excuses  will  appear  in  their, 
true  colours,  and,  rising  to  view  in  tneir  Uackest 
forms,  will  be  found  ta  be  real  aggravations.  Men 
must  then  give  an  account  how  they  came  to  blame 
God  for  what  they  suffered,  without  thanking  him. 
for  what  they  enjoyed.  Happy  were  it  for  us,  if  we 
bad  the  same  view  of  sin  now,  that  we  shall  certain^ 
ly  have  then  :  And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  ra- 
tional ;  for  what  will  appear  true  then,  must  really 
be  so  now ;  and  therefore  it  is  certainly  an  useful 
preparation  for  that  day,  to  be  active  now  in  acquir- 
ing through  God's  grace^  that  view  and  sense  of  sin,^ 
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which  Will  otherwise  be  forced  upon  us  by  his  righte- 
ous vengeance. 

But  not  to  insist  further  on  this :  The  principal 
evidence  of  this  branch  of  the  doctrine,  that  deserves 
to  be  carefully  considered,  is,  the  ingratitude  of  men 
to  God  for  bis  infinite  mercy,  in  sending  his  Son  to 
save  them  from  their  sins  i  and  the  more  we  consi. 
der  it,  the  more  we  may  be  convinced,  that  their  cold 
thoughts  abf^t  divine  mercy  in  the  work  of  redemp. 
tion,  flow,  iV^  great  measure,  from  their  false  thoughts 
of  his  righteousness  in  the  works  of  providence ;  that 
is,  plainly,  their  hearts  do  not  love  iiim  ardently  for 
their  deliverance,  because  they  blame  him  secretly  for 
their  danger.  This  point  deserves  our  particular  at- 
tention, because  gratitude  for  redeeming  mercy  being 
the  soul  and  centre  of  Christianity,  to  which  all  reli- 
gious meditations  should  be  referred,  the  chief  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  consists  in  its  sub- 
serviency to  that  end.  It  is  plain  to  any  who  consi^ 
ders  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  that  it  represents  to 
us  such  infinite  love,  such  incomparable  tenderness 
and  condescension,  that  as  God's  conduct  towards  us 
is  an  incomprehensible  mystery  of  kindness,  so  our 
<:onduct  towards  him,  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  in- 
comprehensible  mystery  of  ingratitude.  There  are 
indeed  man^y  mysteries  in  human  nature,  but  they 
Aionie  all  far  short  of  this  ;  for  if  we  considerthat  hu- 
man -nature,  corrupt  and  perverse  as  it  is,  is  not  yet 
wholly  lost  to  aill  sense  of  gratitude  in  other  cases,  but 
that  freqoently  the  hearts  even  of  the  worst  of  men ' 
are  softened  with  a  kindly  sense  of  singular  favours  ; . 
especially  that  the  coldest  and  hardest  hearts  are  some- 
times melted  with  undeserved  favours ;  if  we  consi- 
der that,  in  other  cases,  our  aclcnowledgments  rise 
naturally  in  proportion  to  our  obligations,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  greatest  temporal  favours,  when  com- 
pared  with  eternal  ones,  are  but  trifles ;  and  yet  as 
insignificant  as  they  are,  they  beget  sometimes  a  very 
high  degree  of  gratitude,  and  swell  men^s  hearts  with 
such  generous  sentiments  toward  their  bene?aclow> 
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that  they  take  pleasure  in  nothing  in  the  world  more 
than  in  serving  them.     If  we  consider  all  this,  and 
compare  it  with  the  returns  we  naake  to  our  greatest 
(yea,  in  effect,  our  only)  Benefactor,  for  the  greatest 
benefits  he  could  give,  or  we  receive^  or  imagine  ;  if*' 
we  compare  these  things  together,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, Whether  we  have  more  reason  to  be  astonished 
ait  God's  love,  or  at  our  own  uiithankfulness ;  or, 
which  of  them  is  the  greatest  wonder?  To  think 
that  we  should  be  so  strongly  affected  i||Ui  earthly 
favours;  favours,  from  worms  like  ourselv^  ;  favours, 
of  so  little  impoitance,  of  so  short  continuance ;  fa- 
vours, proceeding  from  such  imperfect  love,  and  often- 
times mixed  with  many  injuries ;  that  we  should  be 
80  strongly  affected  with  such  favours  as  th^se,  and 
so  little  with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  thai  love 
which  is  so  perfectly  pure,  and  disinterested,  in  the 
grounds  of  it,  so  free  as  to  its  motives,  that  it  is  ex-"^ 
ercised  towards  ol^ects,  who  had  neither  merit  to  de- 
serve it,  nor  power  to  requite  it,  nor  used  importu- 
nity in  seeking  after  it;  a  love  that  is  so  infinitelv 
tender  in  its  nature,  so  inestimably  precious  in  its  ef- 
fects, so  rich  and  abundant  in  its  fruits,  so  constant, 
«o  lasting,  yea  everlasting,  so  glorious  in  all  its  ma- 
aifestations;  that  this  should  be  the  only  friendship 
to  which  most  men  make  no  returns,  the  only  kind- 
ness, of  Avhich  they  have  no  grateful  resentment,  is 
«uch  a  miracle,  or  rather  monster  of  stupidity,  that  it 
might  seem  Incredible,  if  there  were  any  arguing 
against  experience. 

The  cause  of  it  can  never  perhaps  be  perfectly 
known^  while  we  are  not  perfectly  free  from  that 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  which  the  prophet  Jere- 
siiah  affirms  to  be  so  mysterious,  that  God  only 
knows  it:  Vet  some  of  the  causes  of  it  are  unfolded 
to  us  in  Scripture;  and  the  more  we  consider  the 
text,  the  more  we  may  be  convinced,  that  it  makes 
a  very  remarkable  discovery  this  way ;  for  it  is  plain, 
men  are  incapable  of  due  gratitude  to  God,  for  send- 
ing Christ  to  redeem  tbem  from  sin^  while  they  bare« 
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faMly  blame  him  for  their  temptations  to  sin.  Men 
will  not  be  thankful  to  a  deliverer  for  rescuing 
Ibem  fromdanger,  if  tbej  blame  him  for  their  fall- 
ing into  it.  All  which  being  duly  considered,  com- 
paring men'^s  unjust  thoughts  of  providence,  and 
iheir  ingratitude  for  redemption,  the  former  will 
))e  found  to  be  a  principal  source  of  the  latter ;  and 
\he  latter  discovers  the  former,  as  the  effect  shews  the 
tause. 

By  this  means  it  is,  that  men  forej^o  that  inestima* 
\Ae  blessing  of  love  and  joy  in  believing,  that  joy 
which  is  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  No  doubt 
indeed,  with  many  the  cause  of  ingratitude  for  re- 
tiemption,  is  their  disbelief  of  it :  but  it  is  hard  to 
charge  all  ihftt  are  guilty  of  ingratitude,  with  down- 
right infidelity ;  rftther  as  the  tares,  in  the  parable, 
mixed  with  the  wheat,  so  the  belief  of  the  doctrine 
i)f  redemption  is  sadly  clouded,  and  its  influence 
marred,  by  a  wretched  mixture  of  mean  and  unwoiv- 
thj  thoughts  of  God,  at  least  suspicions  and  sugges- 
tions, which  indeed  men  are  liable  to  in  different 
degrees^  but  tvhich  all  men,  less  or  more,  have  need 
fo  guard  and  wrestle  again$t.  IT  it  were  not  for 
tiiese  inward  prejudices,  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
if  it  appeared  in  its  native  beauty,  has  such  light  and 
brightness,  such  glory  in  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
liow  it  should  not  have  an  irresistible  influence,  in 
ravishing  every  heart,  that  sincerely  believes,  with  a 
love  stronger  than  death,  and  with  sudh  transports  of 
joy  and  admiration,  as  would  make  up  the  happiest 
state  of  mind  in  the  world.  Bat  while  such  dismal 
prejudices  are  entertained,  no  wonder  though  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  darkened,  and  their  hearts  so 
tdisordered'and  confused,  that  that  amiable  doctrine 
of  the  crucified  Jesus  appears  mean  and  low  in  their 
eyes;  so  that  many  have  no  relish  of  it,  nothing  is 
almost  so  distasteful  to  them.  They  look  on  it  as  a 
doctrine  that  importunes  them  for  more  gratitude, 
tbui  they  think  they  see  cause  for.   To  them,  Jesus 
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Christ  has  no  form,  nor  comeliness,  nor  beauty,  whjr 
they  should  thank  him. 

2.  These  considerations  make  it  too  evident,  that 
the  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  which  the  text  re- 
bukes, are  both  very  ordinary,  and  very  hurtful.     It 
should  not  therefore  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
amusement,  or  matter  of  curious  speculation,  but  as 
a  meditation  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  clearest  evidences,  that  secve  to  refute 
these  thoughts,  and  to  sliew,  that  they  are  as  false 
and  unreasonable  in  themselves,  as  they  are  disparag- 
ing to  God.     But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  when  men,  instead 
of  rejecting  such'  thoughts,   cherish   and   entertain 
them,  they  deal  far  more  unjustly  with  God,  than 
they  do  with  some  men  in  the  like  cases.   For  exam- 
ple, when  a  good  man  has  once  attained  an  establish- 
ed character  of  holiness  and  virtue,  if  it  happens  that 
a  known  impostor  brings  a  great  many  plausible  ac- 
cusations against  him;    they  that  know  that  good 
man,  though  they  should  not  be  able  perfectly  to  an- 
swer all  the  accusations  laid  against  him,  yet   they 
will  not  believe  them ;  especially  if  the  iafiair  be  dark 
and  intricate ;  and  if  they  are  certain  that  the  vir- 
tuous person  could  not  propose  to  himself  any  profit 
or  pleasure  by  the  unbecoming  action   laid   to  his 
charge.   To  set  this  matter  ?n  a  clearer  light,  we  may 
observe,  that  appearances  and  probabilities  may  be 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  error  and  falsehood,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  difference  between  probabili- 
ty and  certainty ;  and  in  some  singular  cases  it  has 
happened,  that  there  has  been  such  a  strange  com- 
plication of  presumptions  and  probabilities  of  guilt 
laid  against  an  innocent  person,  that  strangers  to  bis 
character  have  indeed  believed  hira  guilty,  while  they 
that  were  acquainted  with  it,  found  it  impossible  to 
doubt  of  his  innocency.     Now,  to  apply  all  this  to 
the  present  case  with  regard  to  God,  (and  it  is  a  sad 
thing  if  God  alone  should  have  no  friends  to  vindi- 
M/^  blm)f  had  men  either  due  respect  to  him,  or 
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Were  they  heartily  inclined  to  do  bim  justice ;  all  tl\9 
reasons  that  restrain  them  from  rash  censures  of  the 
most  virtuous  creatures  in  the  world,  would  have  uii« 
speakably  more  force  against  rash  censures,  and  meait 
thoughts  of  the  Creator.  Thus  we  should  reflect,  in 
the  first  place^  that  the  devil,  and  our  own  corrupt 
hearts,  are  such  notorious  impostors,  that  the  expe* 
riences  we  have  of  their  deceitful ness^  are  innumera* 
ble ;  and  so  also  are  the  evidences  we  have  of  God^s 
holiness  and  goodness.  If  there  are  some  intricacies 
and  difficulties  about  the  divine  actions,  that  have  a 
relation  to  our  actions,  (from  which  our  hearts  would 
take  occasion  to  blame  the  former  for  the  latter),  yet 
all  the  rest  of  God's  innumerable  actions,  (if  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  certainly  we  should,  his  actions  from 
those  of  his  creatures),  the  whole  history  of  his  pro- 
vidence, the  whole  tenor  of  his  works  and  ways,  do 
80  plainly  and  evidently  represent  to  us  an  uniform 
character  (so  to  speak)  of  the  most  spotless  holiness, 
the  most  amiable  goodness,  the  most  untainted  righ- 
teousness^  that  the  imputation  which  the  corrupt 
hearts  of  men  asperse  him  with,  is  as  absolutely  in* 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  character  (which  is  un- 
questionable) as  night  it  with  day,  and  darkness  with 
light.  To  this  we  should  add,  that  God^s  providence, 
especially  concerning.the  actions  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures, is  very  dark  and  intricate ;  nor  is  this  just  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  if  we  consider,  that  all  his  works  and 
ways  are  united  and  linked  together  by  such  number- 
less reciprocal  relatione  and  dependencies,  that  none 
pan  perfectly  know  one  part  of  them,  unless  he  knows 
the  whole.  We  are  but  lately  sprung  from  nothing, 
lately  entered  into  God's  world,  we  see  but  a  very 
small  part  of  his  works,  and  that  part  itself  very  dark- 
ly :  That  we  therefore  should  not  know  the  reasons 
of  all  his  actions,  is  so  far  from  being  Just  matter  of 
wonder,  that  indeed  it  would  be  an  incomprehensible 
wonder,  if  it  were  otherwise.  Lastly,  To  complete 
the  parallel,  we  should  reflect,  that  infinite  happiness 
V^ing  incapable  of  addition,  it  is  impossible  God  covild^ 
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firoprtse  anj  aelrantage  to  himself  by  these  unbecbmw 
rig  things,  which  the  corrupt  hearts  of  men  lay  to  hii 
charge ;  and  therefore  on  all  these  accounts  we  should 
conclude,  that  whatever  difficulties  corruption  may 
suggest  against  God^s  holineiss,  they  should  by  no- 
toeans  be  put  iW  the  balance  with  that  infallible  evi- 
dence we  have  for  it,  and  that  both  from  God's  word,, 
ivhich  cannot  deceive  i>s,  and  from  bis  works,  which, 
fife  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  it.  Corruption  has  no-^ 
thing  on  its  side,  but  such  colours  and  appearances. 
a^  may  be  on  the  side  of  error  \  whereas  the  apostle'*& 
doctrine  isi  in  effect  supported  by  demonstration. 

We  may  have  a  more  lively  impression  of  thii 
(through  divine  grace)  by  taking  a  particular  vie^^ 
<Df  the  principal  evidences  we  have  for  the  apostle's* 
doctrine  front  God^s  word  and  works.  To  tempt  a 
man  to  sin,  in  its  most  proper  sense,  is  to  propose 
some  ntiotive  to  him^  ta  compel^  or  allore  him  to  it  t 
to  entice  him  to  it,  by  promises  and  rewards,  or  con^ 
strain  him  to  it  by  threatetiings  and  puiushmentsi 
God  is  infinitely  firee  from  this ;  because,  instead  or 
proposing  any  motives  to  ^'n,  he  proposes  the  greats 
est  motives  possible  against  it.  This  is  evident  froni 
his  promises  and  thr^ateninss  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punishmenls ;  these  are  plamly  the  greatest  motived 

Eossible.  And,  as  it  is  tne  distinguishing  privilege  of 
uman  nature  above  all  earthly  creatures,  to  be  ca^ 
pable  of  extending  its  view  to  eternity,  (Mnce  the 
longest  time  imaginable,  though  made  up  ef  ever  so^ 
inany  myriads  of  ages,  much  more  this  uncertain  fleets 
ing  moment  of  life,  when  compared  to  eternityi  is^ 
nothing) ;'  it  is  plain,  that  eternal  motives  are  proper- 
ly the  only  motives  that  should^  govern  immortal 
souls:  To  let  temporal  motives  counterbalance  them^ 
is  the  most  outrageous  violence  to  reason,  that  can  be 
imagined  In  efrect,  when  temporal  motives  inter-t 
fere  with  eternal  ones,  they  are  no  motives  at  all. 

Besides  the  duration  of  these  motives,  it  is.  propel 
to  consider  here  their  extensive  influence  :  none  cau 
tetusflnaUy  pretend  to  be  exeem^  from  it>  aol  evem 
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•.these  who  have  only  the  li^hf  of  nature.  The  apos« 
tie  Paul,  who  was  inspired  hj  that  Spirit^  who  sear- 
ches the  hearts  of  men,  assures  us,  that  even  the  con- 
sciences of  heathens  accused  them.  It  is  very  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  accusations  of  that  witness 
had  some  relation  to  a  judge,  and  might  be  attended 
with  secret  misgivings,  and  rational  forebodings  of 
an  afler-reckoning,  (since  innumerable  sins  pass  un- 
punished here)  ;  at  least,  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 
Reason  might  have  satisfied  them,  that  the  less  sin 
thej  committed  in  this  world,  it  would  be  the  better 
with  them  in  the  next. 

Nor  can  these  pretend  to  be  exeemed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  eternal  motives,  who  should  imagine,  that, 
having  incurred  the  divine  threatenings  already,  they 
can  be  no  worse  than  they  are.  In  perfect  justice, 
the  punishment  deserved  bears  an  exact  proportioa 
to  the  wickedness  committed  ;  and  surely  an  eternal 
addition  to  misery,  is  an  evil  which  no  temporal  mo- 
tive can  weigh  with,  much  less  counterbalance. 

It  deserves  our  serious  attention,  how  plainly  God's 
threatenings  are  revealed  to  us  who  have  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  threatenings  are  as  plainly  revealed  as 
his  promises.  Mat.  xx v.  46.  And  we  have  many 
things  from  reason  and  experience,  that  should  con- 
firm our  belief  of  them  ;  particularly  God's  attributes, 
his  truth,  holiness,  and  justice;  the  nature  of  sin, 
which  separates  from  God  our  only  happiness ;  that 
part  of  the  divine  threatenings,  which  we  see  fulfill- 
ed already ;  these  samples  of  misery  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  afflictions  of  life,  and  pains  and  terrors  of 
death.  If  any  person  inclines  to  doubt  of  the  eterni- 
ty of  future  punishment,  unless  he  saw  it,  that  person 
seeks  such  a  way  of  being  satisfied  about  it,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  does  not  admit :  For,  though  a 
man  saw  the  place  of  punishment  with  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  see  that  it  is  eternal,  unless  he  saw  the  end 
of  eternity,  which  is  impossible ;  so  that  a  man  caa 
never  have  evidence  for  this  by  sight,  If  he  refuse  to 
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ince  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  eternal  reward;  though  our  avtions  can^^ 
not  merit  it,  jet  since  it  is  offered  to-  us  on  the  most 
reasonabte  terms,  through  the  merit*  of  another  ;> 
whosoever  is  not  at  more  pains' about  these  termv^ 
than  about  any  earthly  thing,  must  Maine  Mniiself  a^ 
the  author  of  his  own  misery,  and'  acfcnowtedge  tbair 
God  is  infinitely  free  from  the  blame  of  it 

These  etemat motives  wouW  make  a  strong  arguw 
ment  for  the  apostle^s  doctrine,  though  God  ha<i  pro*- 
posed.no  other  motive  against  sin,  biit  them  only;, 
though  he  had  permitted  the  course  of  things  to  fall 
©ut  so;  that  thcre^  should  be  vastly  more  pleasnire  \h^ 
sin,  and  trouble  in  duty,  than  ther^  really  is,  all  thiii- 
could  have  no  proportion  to'  these  rewards  and  pu^ 
nishments  that  are  eternak  '  Biit  it  is  still  a*  furtheip 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  thai,  83  God  has  pra-- 
posed  everlasting  motives  against  sin  as  to  the  nexi 
world,  so  he  is  so  far  from  proposing  any  motives  t<y 
It  in  this  world,  that  his  various  dispensations  in  the* 
works  of  providence  ai  well  as  of  grace,  are  maoifestL 
ly  calculated  for  restraining  it,  and  have  numberless- 
happy  effects  that  way.  It  is  truej  other  sitiful  mev 
fey  many  motives  before  us  to  sin  ;  but'we  ought  na^ 
more  to  blame  God  for  the  evil  actions  of  others,  thaiF 
for  our  own  r  God  \s  the  author  of  neither,  but,  in? 
numberless  instances,  hinders  and'  restrains  both.  Afe 
to  his  permission,  he  has  as  holy  reasons^  for  permit^ 
ting  what  he  permits,  as  for  hindering  what  he  hini 
^ers.  To  deny  this,  is  in  efftct  pretending  to  kno^ 
all  the  reasons  that  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge  ca» 
fiave  for  his  actions,  which  i«  the  most  extravagant 
presumption  imaginable.  We  are  obliged  in  justice^ 
as  was  hinted  before,  to-  distinguish  God's  own  aci 
tions,  and  the  actions  of  his  creatures  :  It  is  the  for^ 
mer  we  are  to  vindicate,  and  not  the  latter;  and  fo^ 
this  end,  the  more  we  consider  God^^s  actions-  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  providence,  the  more  we^may  be 
3ath&ed  that  he  is  not  the  author  even  of  any  tern- 
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fkftti  diotires  to  sin,  because  he  has  annexed  na  plea- 
sure to  it.  He  has  Htdeed  annexed  pleasure  to  thfe 
enjoyment  of  hir  own  good  creatures,  but  that  enjojr* 
ment  is  not  sinful,  il  is  oo  the  contrary  our  duty. 
These  good  objects  indeed  may  be  obtained  by  evil 
means,  and  enjoyed  in  an  evil  manner;  but  that  is  na 
|ust  refiection  on  God's  providence,  as  shall  be  made 
appear  more  clearly  afVerwards.-  To  set  this  matter 
b  a  true  light,  we  may  reflect  on^  the  two  ditfereoi 
soits  of  pleasures  we  are  capable  of,  that  i»,  the  plea^ 
snres  that  are  to  be  bad  in  God  himself  more  imnie- 
diately^  and  these  that  are  to  be  had  in  his  creatures^ 
As  to  the  former,  it  is  plain,  we  can  neither  exceed 
in  the  desire,  nor  in  the  enjoyment  ot  them  ^  as  to 
the  latter,  Gt)d  himself  is  the  author,  and  has  ap 
pointed  them  all  for  good  ends.  This  is  one  of  tbb' 
chief  things  that  shew  the  fMly  of  sin,  That  the  pletf. 
sures  which  men  seek  after  in  the  ways  of  sin,  are 
such  as  may  really  be  had  in  the  way  of  duty ;  for  ft 
is  certain,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  world  peculiatr 
to  sin.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  apostle  would  not 
have  affirmed  so  generally,  that  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  to  be  received  (that  is  enjoyed)  witiv 
thankagivihgv  the  apostle  affirms  this,  when  he  is 
i))eaking  of  things  saerificed  to  idols,  which  he  shews,, 
however  they  were  abused  to  bad  purposes^  yet  were 
in  themselves  good  and  harmless,  being  the  creatures 
of  a  good  God,,  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  way 
of  obadience  and  thanksgiving  to  him.  The  samb^ 
may  be  said  of  all  God's  creatures,  which,  however 
too  oft  sacrificed  to  mens^  lusts^  and  idols,  yet  are  not 
therel^y  deprived  of  that  natural  goodness  and  useful* 
ness  which  God  has  endowed  them  with,  nor  render- 
ed incapable  of  being  enjoyed  in  a  lawful  way. 

We  should  consider  here  the  proper  tendency,  anil 
natural  use  of  all  thepleasurethat  is  in  the  creatures';: 
some  of  them  give  us  pleasure  only  by  the  view  and 
contemplation  of  them.  It  is  plam,  the  direct  ten- 
<lency  of  that  is  to  excite  love  and  esteem  of  the  di- 
vine perftctioxt^  ^aBifested  ifi  themj  (his  k  otv^  ^1 
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the  chief  duties  we  owe  more  immediately  to  GodL 
Others  of  the  creatures  give  pleasure  not  merelj  by 
the. view  of  them,  but  by  applying  them  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  our  bodily  life;  the  direct  tendency  of  that 
pleasure  is  to  excite  mankind  to  self-preservation  ; 
this  is  a  duty  we  owe  more  immediately  to  ourselves, 
and  it  is  justly  enjoined  by  God.  It  would  be  a  duty, 
though  there  were  no  pleasure  in  the  means  of  it ; 
but  it  is  a  double  act  of  fi;oodness  in  God,  and  conse- 
quently a  double  obligation  on  us,  that  he  has  both 
furnished  us  with  these  means,  and  made  tbem  de- 
lightful as  well  as  useful.  There  is  no  useless  super- 
fluous pleasure  in  nature:  all  tends  either  to  promote 
life  and  health,  or,  which  is  na  despicable  means  of 
health,  innocent  and  comfortable  refreshment.  It  ia 
evident  therefore,  that  when  God  makes  these  objects 
that  are  useful  to  men  to  be  at  the  san>e  time  plea- 
sant, it  is  a  hiring  them  to  what  is  their  duty,  and  a 
giving  them  a  present  reward  in  doing  what  he  re- 
quires of  them  for  their  own  good.  The  direct  ten- 
dency therefore,  and  proper  use  of  all  ti>e  pleasure 
that  is  in  God^s  creatures,  whether  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  them,  or  of  the  enjoyment  of  them  any  other 
way,  is  to  excite  us  to  adore  all  God's  perfections  in 
general,  and  particularly  his  abundant  goodness  ta 
ourselves ;  to  love  him  as  a  kind  and  bountiful  F»- 
ther,  who  provides  for  the  several  living  inhabitants^ 
of  the  world,  as  for  one  large  family  ;  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  all  things  wait,  and  who  opens,  his  hands  li- 
berally, satisfying  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  just  on  this  head,  thaa 
the  apostle^s  reasoning  with  the  heathens  of  Lystra, 
who  were  about  to  worship  him,  That  all  the  good 
and  pleasure  in  the  creatures  were  witnesses  for  God, 
testifying  men^s  obligations  to  love  and  praise  him  who 
filled  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  Acts  xiv.  17. 
What  we  commonly  call  unlawful  ];^easures,  are 
nothing  else  but  pleasures  in  themselves  lawful  and 
useful,  but  procured  by  wrong  means,  or  enjoyed  in 
a  wrong  way^  either  obtained  by  injustice^  or  abused 
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Ij  intemperance.  But  neither  injustice  nor  intem- 
perance have  any  real  pleasure  annexed  to  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  unless  a  man  have  a  very  unnatural 
temper  of  mind  and  body,  injustice  must  he  painful 
to  the  former,  as  well  a$  intemperance  to  the  latter. 

If  this  were  duly  considered,  it  might  convince  us, 
not  only  that  the  pleasures  in  the  creatures  may  be 
had  in  a  course  of  obedience  to  the  Creator,  bat  al- 
so, that  that  is  incomparably  the  best  way  of  enjoy- 
ing them»  even  as  to  this  life  itself;  that  to  live  righ- 
teously, soberly  and  godly  (abstracting  from  some 
8in£[ular  cases,  as  persecution,  or  the  like)  is  the  way 
to  live  ioy fully  even  in  this  present  world  ;  that  it  is^ 
one  and  the  same  disposition  of  mind  (that  is,  boli- 
nesa  and  righteousness)  that  is  best  adjusted  for  the 
true  enjoyment  both  of  God  and  his  creatwres.  In- 
justice and  intemperance  argue  an  immoderate  lore 
lo  tefroporj^  pleasuile,  and  that  is  really  the  chief 
source  of  tenijioral  perplexity  and  uneasiness.  It 
teases  painful  impatience,  in  desiring  these  objects^ 
and  painful  labour  in  pursuing  them,  anxiety  in  poSi!^ 
ftessing*  them,  because  tbey  are  always  liable  to  daiW 
jger  I  nauseoiistiess  and  loathing  in  using  them,  be^ 
eause  their  pleasure  is  less,  in  enjoyment  than  in  ex^ 
t^ectation  ;  and,  little  as  it  is,  it  i»  always  decaying  ;. 
end  lastly,  manifest  vexation  in  losing  them  ;  and  aa 
Buch  losses  in  the  pfesent  state  of  things  are  una  void* 
able,  so  the  uneasiness  is  always  proportionable  to  the 
love  men  bear  to>  uncertain  vanities  ;  for  so  they  majf 
be  called,  though  good  things  in  themselves,  when  aii 
immortal  soul  places  its  happiness  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  temperance  enables  a  man  to  possess 
earthly  objects  without  anxiety,  by  beiog  prepared 
to  lose  them  i  to  enjoy  them  without  loathing,  by 
ttsidg  Iheffl  with  moderatidn  v  to  seek  them  without 
impatience,  and  to  lose  them  without  despair. 

This  the  ancient  Epicureans  were  so  sensible  of, 
that  though  they  were  reckoned  patrons  of  vice,  be- 
cause they  placed  happiness  in  pleasure,  yet  they 
Ude.temperance  aA  in^edieut  of  bs^piuess,  btea^^^ 
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it  gives  pleasure  a  relish.  These,  and  many  otfieT 
things,  serve  to  show  that  the  pleasures  men  seek  by 
a  course  of  sin,  may  be  bad,  and  may  be  had  with 
advantage^  in  a  course  of  duty. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many  sins,  it^ 
which  there  is  no  real  pleasure  at  all.     This  is  evi- 
dent of  those  sins  which  do  not  consist  in  an  .  unlaw- 
ful enjoyment  of  the  creaturies,  but  in  a  direct  affront- 
ing of  the   Creator.      Thus  it  cannot  be  alleged, 
without  the  greatest  absurdity,   as  well  as  impiety^ 
that  there  is  any  pleasure  annexed  to  the  sins  of  pro<« 
faneness,  blaspheming,  mocking  religion,  censuring 
God's  laws,  word  or  works,  or  the  like  y  no  person 
ever  pretendied,  that  that  common  sin  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  bad  any  tendency  to  promote  bi»  health, 
or  increase  his  estate.     The  Author  of  nature  is  in- 
finitely free  from  annexing  any  [Measure  ta  these  un- 
natural practices.     If  men  have  made  them  in  an^ 
sort  pleasant  to  themselves  by  custom,  all  that  this 
argues  is   their  outrageous  contempt  of  God,   (fof 
which  he  never  gave  them  anv  cause),   which  is  so 
great,  that  they  take  pleasure  tn  expressing  it,^    The 
same  consideration  might  be  applied,  not  only  to  the 
sins  that  are  most  immediately  against  the  love  of 
God,  but  also  to  these  that  are  most  immediately 
against  the  love  of  our  neighbours,  as  hatred,  wratb^ 
malice,  &c.     Those  words  or  actions  by  which  a  man 
ivrongs  his  neighbour's  reputation,  by  backbiting,  or 
disturbs  his  peace,  by  contention,  have  no  proper  ten^ 
dency  to  promote  a  man's  own  peace  or  reputationv 
but  the  contrary.     It  is  indeed  otherwise  as  to  those 
sins  by  which  a  man  wrongs  his  neighbour'^s  interest 
by  injustice ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  as  the  pleasures 
of  intemperance  may  be  had  in  a  greater  abundance 
in  a  life  of  sobriety ;  so  the  profits  of  injustice  may 
be  had  much  more  safely  in  a  life  of  industry.     Nor 
can  any  pretend  to  be  under  any  necessity  to  iojus* 
tice ;  for  if  a  man  be  in  such  a  condition,   (which 
however  is  very  rare)  that  he  can  neither  get  the  ne* 
cessary  means  of  sustenance  by  his  qwo  industry,  qqi; 
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by  the  charity  of  others,  the  indulgent  laws  of  God 
make  some  things  to  l)e,  in  that  case,  just  and  law 
ful,  that  would  not  be  so  otherwise. 

These  things  serve  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  plea- 
sure in  nature  peculiar  to  sin  ;  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  there  is  no  trouble  peculiar  to  duty.  Any  man 
may  fully  satisfy  himself  of  this,  by  taking  a  parti- 
cular view  of  the  several  parts  of  true  holiness.  The 
love  of  <7(»d,  and  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,  is  so  far  from  having  anv  trouble 
annexed  to  it,  that  it '  is  the  pleasantest  disposition 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of;  and  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  the  apostle  John  teaches  us.  That  God's 
commandments  are  not  grievous.  Many  indeed  have 
a  strange  aversion  from  these  duties;  particularly 
from  the  serious  exercises  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
they  avoid,  as  if  it  were  a  disease  :  But  these  are  the 
exercises  of  heaven,  where  no  trouble  can  enter,  and 
are  real  foretastes  of  it,  as  well  as  preparations  for  it. 
The  antipathy  men  have  to  these  duties,  the  more  it 
is  considered,  the  more  it  will  appear  unaccountable. 
No  man  can  pretend,  that  the  love  of  God  tends  to 
impair  his  health,  or  waste  his  fortune,  as  the  love  of 
lusts  and  idols  oftentimes  do. 

If  a  man's  charity  to  his  neighbour  sometimes  im- 
pairs bis  interest,  yet  it  does  not  ruin  but  rather  tends 
to  secure  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  there  never  were  so 
many  impoverished  by  charity,  as  have  been  by  de- 
bauchery and  extravagancies,  or  even  bycovetous- 
ness,  which  so  frequently  loses  what  it  has,  by  grasp- 
ing at  more.  Faith,  and  reliance  on  Christ  Jesus,  do 
not  cause  such  shameful  disappointments,  as  common- 
ly flow  from  reliance  on  the  world  and  tlie  flesh.  To 
be  heavenly  minded  does  not  eat  away  a  man's  flesh, 
as  worldly  anxiety  does.  Temperance  does  not  lead 
to  diseases,  nor  industry  to  poverty,  nor  humility  to 
contention,  nor  honesty  to  shame.  Meekness  and 
kindness  do  not  make  a  man  pine  away,  as  envy  does ; 
nor  will  a  man  blush  for  being  foufid  true  to  his  word^ 
aud  just  in  his  dealings,    li  were  eawf,  by  UVAu^^ 
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view  of  the  other  duties  of  a  holy  life,  to  shew, 'that 
not  oply  there  is  no  peculiar  trouble  in  .  them,  but 
that  really  in  their  own  nature  they  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  trouUe  at  all,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  will 
jbe  considered  more  directly  afterwards. 

There  are  perhaps  only  two  paiticular  duties,  that 
fnay  be  olgected  against  this  assertion,  vis.  repentance 
far  sin^  and  suffering  persecution  far  righteousness  sake^ 
when  called  to  it.  As  to  repentance^  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  that  both  sorrow  for  sin  and  mortifying 
corruption  have  some  trouble  and  uneasiaess  in  them  % 
|but  that  trouble  is  neither  the  native  fruit  of  duty  and 
obedience,  but  of  sin,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  duty,  and 
the  pleasure  of  it  surpasses  its  trouble ;  the  uneasioesi 
that  is  in  repentance,  is  not  the  fruit  of  obediencOi 
i)ut  disobedience ;  because  bad  mankind  continued  in 
their  duty,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  re^ 
pentance :  nor  is  the  trouble,  that  is  in  this  duty,  pe^ 
cnliar  to  it ;  for  impenitent  sinners  have  consciencesi 
(which,  like  serpents  in  their  breasts,  can  sting  them, 
«i,nd  cause  more  uneasiness  oftentimes,  than  the  deep 
test  humiliation  can  give  a  believing  penitent.  Faitn- 
iess  remorse  was  far  more  painful  to  Judas,  thaii  god* 
iy  sorrow  was  to  Peter.  There  are  some  kinds  df 
pielancholy,  which  human  nature  takes  pleasure  in ; 
and  surely  the  noblest,  and  most  rational  melancholy^ 
in  the  world  is,  melancholy  for  these  unworthy  ac- 
tions, by  which  we  have  lost  the  chief  perfection  of 
pur  nature,  t&e  image  of .  God  >  by  which  we  have 
inade  such  unbecoming  returns  to  his  infinite  kind* 
iiess,  and  forfeited  bis  inestimable  favour,  presence 
and  friendship ;  no  wonder  such  a  melancholy,  as  thisi 
should  have  sometbhig  of  a  sublime  pleasure  in  it, 
since  it  is  plainly  an  exercise  of  the  love  of  God.  Be> 
sides,  we  should  consider  that  that  gospel  repentance, 
.whicli  we  are  obliged  to,  ought  to  be  joined  with 
liope  in  God's  mercy  through  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  hope  in  his  mercy,  (which  are  the  sources 
pfthia  sorrow,  and  the  concomitants  of  it),  those  th^ 
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Uve  most  experience  of  it,  when  they  attaio  to  the 
greatest  meltiag  of  heart  that  way,  find  such  satisfac- 
tion that  they  desire  more  of  it ;  their  sin  is  the  cause 
of  their  sorrowing,  which  is  their  duty,  and  that  du- 
ty gi^es  them  pleasure  and  comfort :  Not  that  it  can 
inerit  it,  but  that  it  is  a  mean  of  it. 
'  As  to  that  part  of  repentance^  which  consists  in 
the  mortifying  of  corruption,  neither  is  the  trouble 
of  this  duty  peculiar  to  it.  A  wicked  man  ofl-times 
cannot  gratify  one  corruption  without  mortifjring  ano* 
ther.  The  graces  of  God's  Spirit  are  linked  together 
by  a  golden  chain  that  cannot  be  dissolved  ;  but  the 
eomiptions  of  nature  are  full  of  contradictions  and 
bconsbtencies,  and  make  the  soul  that  is  enslaved  by 
them  a  Babel  of  confusion.  The  love  of  riches,  the 
love  of  honour,  and  pleasures,  pride,  covetousness^ 
vanity,  and  luxury,  justle  and  interfere  in  a  thousand 
various  rencounters.  They  are  justly  compared  by 
Solomon  to  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  Prov. 
sxx.  15.  ever  crying,  **  Give,  give,"  and  to  the  grave 
that  never  says,  *^  It  is  enough.***  So  that  if  morti- 
fying our  corruptions  be  uneasy,  the  satisfying  them 
is  absolutely  impossible. 

As  to  the-  other  duty,  vi:t.  suffering  for  righte- 
pttsness  sake,  when  called  to  it;  this  is  neither  a  just 
objection  against  the  doctrine,  nor  against  the  parti- 
cular arguments  adduced  to  confirm  it.  This  will 
ippear,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  hinted  before,  name- 
ly, that  we  are  obliged  in  justice  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  God's  actions,  and  those  of  his  crea- 
tures I  and  that  the  same  reasons  which  prove  we 
cannot  blame  God  for  our  own  sins,  prove  also,  that 
we  cannot  blame  him  for  the  sins  of  others.  The 
reasons  already  adduced  shew  that  God  is  infinitely 
free  from  the  blame  of  those  evil  inclinations  in  wick- 
^  men,  that  make  them  persecute  others  who  are 
more  righteous  than  themselves  $  and  therefore  it  is 
the  height  of  injustice  in  men  to  blame  him  for  the 
persecutions  they  suffer ;  though^  after  all,  the  best 
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men  kooir,  tint  titer  rafier  iDfiniulr  less  than  thef 
defenre :  God  i§%oUur  from  being  the  author  of  per- 
aeeotioDf,  that  in  numberless  instances  he  entirely 
prerents  and  hinders  them  in  a  werj  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  alvrays  restrains  them,  orermling  them  at 
the  same  time  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  him. 
We  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  reasons  whj  God 
does  not  hinder  all  as  well  as  some  of  these,  or  the 
like  fruits  of  sin ;  yet  this  much  we  may  know  of 
many  persecutions  by  their  visible  effects,  that,  of  all 
the  events  in  the  world,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  bv 
which  religion,  that  is  the  true  interest  of  mankkic], 
has  reaped  more  benefit,  considering  how  they  have 
been  overruled  by  Providence,  for  promoting  those 
very  ends,  against  which  evil  men  designed  them, 
that  is,  the  nro|mgating  and  confirming  of  the  troth, 
promoting  tne  power  of  godliness,  the  trial,  exercise, 
triumph  anil  Hplendour  of  grace  in  the  saints  of  God, 
whioh  are  among  the  brightest  events  that  have  adom- 
eil  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  history  of  mankind. 
Hesides  all  this,  it  is  plain,  whatever  troubles  good 
men  uiav  suffer  tor  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
thev  are  but  tivubles  that  others  suffer  ofV times  with- 
out that  testimony  ;  and  therefore  these  troubles  are 
ll^^Ju:&t  objei*tu*n  ai^ainst  holiness,  unless  we  were  cer- 
tain to  lH^  secuiYit  from  trqiable  by  wickedness :  hot 
this  is  s^^  false«  that  it  is  evident  God  keeps  op  soch 
^Aler  in  the  woiKf,  that  men  suffer  much  oftenerby 
«i:i«  tNj;i  bv  dut\  ;  and«  what  wilh  the  jostice  of  nia- 
^i*(i':it^rs^  the  s^hxiaI  Judgments  of  ProvideBce,  aad 
tS<'  !U*w^e  etKvt  of  $iiK  it  i$  certiio,  that  all  that 
s^uu<'  WK»  K^ve  ev^r  sut^VrvJ  for  rijjhteoiisness  tsin- 
cv^»>fvii-5iM\  U'ss  th;i:t  «hit  oih^rr?  have  mfifered  for 
ifc xAvO  K xs.  U  itu V  ^vi hiL>s  tv  v'Nected,  that  besiiies 
t hv'  Ctt>c  Of  j.Hf rsifv'  y  L  \>.-  %  e  *  ;f  ■:»  ia.  t !•  e  .^niiiiary  coarse 
*/«*  ■«.'■>  if^is,  'i^^vi  j;  /uk^fs  of  ;i  ir«\y  :"5;  e3:p«»e  ■««  to 

tS^iV^^***-"^^  <*' >J  -"-^  ■  ^-  '^  i2sw-r  tj  tfeis*  *e 
ilh^M.V    v*^vt^    V*>a:  L'^^i-sf  j'j?i  i:*^  ii*^   mi:wimierst«?ij4 
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duty  1^  practised,  instead  of  being  hinderances^  they 
are  helps  to  it ;  if  sometimes  they  expose  Qien  to  in* 
juries,  the  contrary  vices  are  no  security  against  such 
injuries;  the  vain-glorious  are  oftentimes  affronted 
as  well  as  the  humble ;  and  proud  oppressors  have 
generally  far  more  enemies  than  the  meek  and  the 
just.  The  like  may  be  said  of  many  other  sins  and 
duties^  when  compared  together:  And  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than^  that  as  there  is  no  pleasure  pecu« 
liar  to  sin,  so  there  is  no  trouble  peculiar  to  outy  ; 
and  that  as  the  pleasures  that  may  be  sometimes  had 
in  sin,  are  pleasures  which  have  not  a  necessary  or 
direct  tendency  to  excite  to  it^  so  the  troubles  that 
sometimes  attend  holiness^  are  troubles  which  holi« 
ness  itself  has  no  natural  tendency  to  produce.  From 
all  which  it  appears,  that  as  God  is  the  Author  of 
eternal  motives  against  sin^  so  he  is  the  Author  of  no 
temporal  motives  to  it 

It  is  still  a  further  confirmation  of  the  doctrine^ 
That  God  has  proposed  very  rational  temporal  mo- 
tives against  sin.  This  will  appear  by  reflecting^  that 
there  are  even  in  this  life  innumerable  pleasures  pe* 
culiar  to  holiness,  and  innumerable  troubles  peculiar 
to  wickedness ;  both  these  have  been  hinted  at  al- 
ready :  But  it  is  proper  here  to  consider  them  a  little 
further,  though  it  is  scarce  possible  to  enumerate  and 
describe  them  fully«  the  subject  being  in  effect  inex- 
haustible; it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  to  take  a 
general  view  of  it  The  word  of  God  tells  us,  that 
the  ways  of  wisdom  are  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace :  That  ChrisCs  yoke  is  easy^  and  his  burden  light  : 
That  gladness  is  sown  for  the  upright  in  heart ;  That 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy^  and  peace:  That 
it  is  the  privilege,  and  should  be  the, practice  of  believers 
to  rejoice  even  evermore :  That  the  joy  unto  which  they 
have  access,  is  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  : 
That  their  peace  is  perfect  peace,  and  a  peace  that  pass^ 
eth  all  understanding :  Both  the  prophets  and  apostles 
.  employ  the  most  beauUful  images  in  nature  to  paint 
to  us  the  greatoess  of  these  joys  ^  as  wbeathey  ftoe^ 
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of  the  oil  of  joy,  garments  of  praito^  eyerlasting  jof 
on  their  beads ;  the  budding  and  blossoming  of  the 
rose ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds ;  the  y^j  of 
tmnquets  and  marriage-feasts :  and  they  represent  the 
lifeless  part  of  the  creation  as  joining  m  the  triumph 
of  Grod's  people,  the  mountains  and  hills  breaking 
forth  before  them  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  fields  clapping  their  bands ;  besides  many  other 
bright  images,  miose  scope  is  to  shew,  thai  a  life  of 
faith  and  holiness  is  the  way  to  the  greatest  solid  joy 
bere,  as  well  as  hereafter. 

'"  If  many  sincere  believers  do  not  attain  to  all  thes^ 
joys,  yet  that  cannot  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu^ 
tnent  in  view ;  they  must  impute  the  imperfections  of 
fhesejo^s  to  the  weakness  of  their  faith  and  love^  It 
is  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  God  proposes  such 
motives  to  holiness,  as  should  excite  men  to  higher 
and  higher  advancements  in  ih  It  is  certain,  all  tnes^ 
joys  have  been  attained  by  some  good  men,  and  are 
offered  to  all ;  and  even  those  who  never  felt  any  of 
them,  may  yet  reasoaably  be  persuaded  of  the  reajittr 
of  them,  by  considering  the  nature  of  faitb,  and  all 
the  duties  of  the  covenant  of  grace  on  the  one  hand|, 
and  the  promises  of  it  on  the  other. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  and  design  of  hoKn^BS^ 
it  is'not  merely  a  preparation  for  happiness,  but  also, 
an  ingredient  of  it.  And  it  is  a  very  just  as  well  aa 
common  observation,  That  grace  b  glory  in  the  end-;, 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  disposition  and  employment 
of  those  who  are  already  happy,  and  consequentl>|r 
has  the  nearest  resemblance  to  their  state.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than 
that  the  true  happiness  of  the  soul  must  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  union  to  the  infinite  source  of  aU 
happiness  and  joy. 

Faith  in  Christ  has  for  its  object  the  gladdest  tid* 
iogs  we  can  conceive,  and  the  greatest  gift  we  can 
desire.  The  love  of  God  contemplates  infinitely  amia«» 
ble  excellency  and  beauty,  and  lays  hold  on  all-8ufi|« 
ciency^    The  sincere  and  gracious  love  of  our  Wjjj^ 
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bour  is  80  delightful  a  duty,  that  all  the  pleasures  ^^ 
society,  which  even  wicked  men  enjoy,  are  founded 
on  some  resemblances  of  it  Meekness,  humility  and 
disengagement  of  mind  from  the  world,  give  such 
serenity  and  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  is  inestimable. 
Contemplation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  enjoy- 
ments in  the  world  :  A  great  part  of  holiness  consists 
in  thci  noblest  kind  of  it ;  all  we  can  know,  is  either 
something  concerning  God  or  his  creatures ;  and  sure- 
ly the  noblest  view  of  the  latter  is  in  the  contemplat- 
ing of  their  relation  to  the  former :  all  of  them  ma- 
nifest his  glory ;  and  therefore  if  we  were  accustomed 
to  consider  them  in  that  light,  whatever  way  we  turn- 
ed our  view,  every  sensible  object  might  be  matter  o^ 
spiritual  joy.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  happiness^  if  duly  im- 

I)roved,  is  a  greater  present  pleasure  than  any  earth- 
y  enjoyment  whatsoever. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  promises  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  plain  that  God  promises 
to  his  people,  not  only  future  happiiiess,  but  also  pre- 
sent peace,  pardon  of  sin,  strength  to  perform  duty^ 
acceptance  of  it,  communion  with  himself,  comfort 
under  affliction,  returns  of  prayer ;  and  which  com- 
prehends numberless  blessings,  that  he  will  make  all 
things  work  together  for  their  good,  and  let  nothing 
separate  them  from  his  love.  These  are  the  present 
encouragements  God  proposeth  to  duty ;  and  surely, 
they  are  incomparably  more  important  than  any  other 
motives  which  the  devil  or  wicked  men  can  ott^t 
against  it. 

Let  us  take  a  short  view,  in  the  next  place,  of  the 
present  troubles  that  natively  flow  from  wickedness, 
man^  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  This  will  serve  to 
vindicate  God^s  holiness,  and  to  show  his  goodness  in 
the  frame  of  our  nature,  in  contriving  it  so,  that  those 
things  that  are  contrary  to  our  greatest  interest  should 
be  at  the  same  time  inconsistent  with  our  present 
case ;  which  is  surely  a  very  rational  motive  to  avoid 
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them.  Perhaps  indeed  raanj  of  those  uneasinesses 
that  attend  sin  may  foe  the  absolutely  necessary  coo^ 
sequences  of  it.  Thus  it  is  necessary  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  desires  and  passions  that  cannot  be 
fuUy  satisfied,  should  be  exceedingly  tormenting^ 
but  it  is  no  less  certain,  than  many  of  the  troubfcfa 
that  are  inseparable  from  sin,  are  not  so  properly 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  to  a  good  and 
urise  contrivance  for  making  it  more  hateful  to  us. 

The  two  great  sources  of  our  sinful  actions,  are 
unruly  desires  and  bitter  passions ;  and  they  are  the 
great  sources  of  our  troubles  as  well  as  our  sins.  A» 
,  to  the  former,  it  was  observed  already,  how  they  en- 
tangle mens  minds  almost  in  a  constant  train  of  per- 
plexities and  disquiet,  painful  impatience,  superflu- 
ous toil,  anxiety,  loathing,  grief  and  vexation.  Bit- 
ter and  malicious  passions  are  no  better,  but  rather 
worse ;  they  tend  to  make  us  enemies  to  our  fellow* 
creatures,  and  make  them  so  to  us;  and  are  the 
greatest  enemies  of  all  themselves.  When  they  e3t- 
ert  themselves  with  vigour,  they  are  like  furious 
storms  and  tempests,  filling  the  soul  with  disorder 
and  confusion,  and  making  it  like  troubled  waters,, 
when  they  cannot  rest.  When  they  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, they  frequently  rack  and  harrass  mens  breasts 
.  with  pains  that  cannot  be  described,  and  that  some- 
times with  such  violence,  as  unhinges  the  frame  of 
their  nature,  and  ruins  soul  and  body  at  once.  When 
they  are  gratified,  and  obtain  their  end,  if  it  give* 
any  joy,  it  is  but  the  joy  of  devils,  and  such  pleasure 
as  is  in  hell,  that  is  to  say,  pleasure  in  the  misery  of 
others.  Instead  of  that,  oftentimes  they  have  been 
observed  to  turn  to  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes, 
that  they  had  been  restrained ;  sometimes  one  pas- 
sionate word  or  action  proves  the  beginning  of  a  long 
chain  of  confusion,  strife,  contention,  and  all  the 
other  wormwood  that  embitters  human  life ;  which 
would  be  vastly  more  tolerable  and  pleasant  than  it 
is,  notwithstanding  all  its  other. disasters,  were  it  not 
for  ^ose^  furies  in  mens  own  breasts^  which  not  onl/ 
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lesd  them  to  misery,  but  aaticipate  it,  and  torment 
them  befcyre  the  time. 

It  would  be  too  loog  to  enumerate  even  all  the  re« 
markable  present  disadvantages  that  attend  wicked- 
ness ;  such  as  comfortless  affliction,  and  unsatisfjiog 
prosperity,  dismal  fears  of  death,  and  confounding 
•fore- thoughts  of  judgment  and  eternitv,  (which  will 
be  sometimes  so  importunate  as  to  force  their  way 
through  all  the  amusements  and  diversions  that  are 
made  use  of  to  keep  them  out),  remorse  of  consci- 
ence, which  b  a  refined  sort  of  pain,  when  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  is  not  applied  for  curing  it.  Every  vice 
seems  to  have  some  way  of  punishing  itself.  Pride 
makes  every  affront  almost  a  torment ;  envy  hinders 
a  man  from  relishing  his  own  enjoyment,  till  he  see 
his  neighbour's  misery  ;  impietv  makes  those  thoughts 
•and  discourses  of  God  (which  otherwise  would  be 
ravishing)  to  be  uneasy  and  perplexing.  While  men 
entertain  such  plagues  in  their  souls,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  their  peace  and  happiness,  that  all  is 
right  without,  when  all  is  wrong  within :  In  the 
midst  of  magnificent  buildings,  sumptuous  feasts,  gay 
cloatbin^,  and  all  the  other  fantastic  pageantry  he 
can  desire,  the  slave  of  sin  is  still  but  a  painted  se- 
pulchre, outwardly  bright  and  beautiful,  inwardlr 
full  of  filth  and  rottenness.  From  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  God  is  so  far  from  being  the  author 
even  of  ahy  temporal  motives  to  sin,,  that  he  has  or- 
dered matters  so,  that  the  rational  motives  against  it, 
.  even  in  this  life,  are  incomparably  superior  to  any 
that  can  be  adduced  for  it. 

Beside  the  troubles  annexed  to  sin,  whose  proper 
tendency  is  certainly  to  restrain  it,  we  may  observe 
likewise  several  principles  God  has  implanted  inward- 
ly in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and  several  things  he 
.  has  established  in  the  order  of  providence,  that  have 
a  very  native  tendency  to  the  same  good  end,  and  in 
numberless  instances  are  effectual  that  way.  Thus 
it  is  God,  that  has  given  us  the  faculty  of  reason,  by 
vrhich^no  doubt,  men  avoid  many. sinful  a^ctiow^  \  .^vl 
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if  they  improved  ft  right  would  hate  every  sin.  We 
are  obliged  in  justice  to  thank  God  for  giving  us  that 
faculty,  and  to  blame  our  sins»  and  not  him,  for  our 
voluntary  abuse  or  neglect  of  it  If  a  poor  man  re- 
ceive a  thousand  talents  in  a  gift,  every  body  will 
own  that  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor 
for  all  the  good  things  he  purchases  by  that  money, 
and  to  blame  himself  oi\ly,  if  he  misimproves  and 
squanders  away  any  part  dif  it.  And  indeed,  if  we 
inquire  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  sin,  we  shall  find, 
that  every  sin  is  an  abuse  of  some  good  gift  that  God 
has  given  us,  which  is  in  itself  good,  and  might  have 
been  improved  to  excellent  purposes. 

It  is  God  that  has  implanted  in  n>en  that  natural 
conscience,  which  is,  as  it  were,  God^s  lieutenant  or 
deputy  in  the  soul,  and  which  gives  such  an  indelible 
sense  of  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
that  they  who  cherish  sin  most  in  themselves,  cannot 
oftentimes  but  hate  it  in  others,  so  that  a  man  abhora 
his  own  corruptions  when  he  sees  them  in  his  nearest 
friends,  or  in  the  child  of  his  bosom.  Thus  they 
who  are  most  addicted  to  pride,  oppression,  treach- 
ery,  or  ingratitude,  do  frequently  condemn  these 
when  practised  by  others ;  and  though  this  natural 
conscience  is  far  from  hindering  every  sin,  yet  cer* 
tainly  it  hinders  and  restrains  a  great  many.  It  is  a 
principal  means  of  hindering  the  world  from  runnii^( 
into  a  chaos;  and  all  its  good  influence  that  way  u 
owing  to  God. 

Further;  God  has  implanted  in  us  that  thirst  after 
complete  happiness,  which  is  the  spring  of  mens  ac- 
tions ;  and  since  the  above  mentioned  Acuity  of  rea- 
son shows  where  that  thirst  may  be  satisfied,  the  di- 
rect tendency  of  both,  if  duly  improved,  would  be  to 
lead  the  soul  to  the  eternal  Fountain  c^  all  good* 
God  has  also  planted  in  us  several  principles  which 
should  tend  to  promote  our  love  to  him  and  his  crea« 
tures  ;  as  for  instance,  that  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  that  are  most  perfect  and  excellent  in 
their  kiod,  wbicb^  if  duly  improved^  would  excite  vs 
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to  ilie  contemplation  of  God's  perfections  that  are 
unchangeable  and  in6nite.  As  to  the  love  of  our 
neighbours,  there  is  that  sympathy  in  human  naturcy 
which  makes  a  man  in  some  degree,  4eel  the  miseries 
of  others,  when  be  sees  them«  unless  he  has  acquired 
such  an  unnatural  temper  of  mind,  as  is  no  small  de- 
gree of  misery  itself;  beside  this,  God  has  laid  a  ve- 
ipy  rational  foundation  for  universal  friendship,  by 
making  all  mankind  spring  from  one  family,  so  that 
they  are  all  united  by  the  ties  of  blood-relation :  He  has 
taken  care  also  to  cement  them  by  their  very  necessi- 
ties ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  of  all  earthly  creatures  men 
have  most  need  of  mutual  help,  and  of  society,  in 
order  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort. 

In  the  order  of  providence,  God  has  so  contrived 
things,  that  most  kinds  of  wickedness  are  generally 
attended  with  present  outward  shame  and  punish- 
ment. Of  all  those  that  practise  the  greatest  wick- 
edness, few  dare  openly. defend  it }  they  rather  take 
all  precautions  to  nide  it ;  hence  the  apostle  judged 
it  proper  to  recommend  to  Christians  livin?  among 
heathens,  whalaocver  things  were  lovely^  whatsoever 
things  were  of  good  report;  and  hence  fuso  it  is,  that 
when  men  are  persecuted  really  for  righteousness  sake 
they  must  first  be  branded  with  wickedness,  and  ge- 
nerally calumny  must  pave  the  way  for  persecution. 
To  all  this  we  may  add,  That  the  divine  ordinance 
of  magistracy  is  plainly  owing  to  the  special  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  providence,  and  it  is  certainly  every 
where,  in  numbeness  instances,  an  effectual  terror  to 
evil  doers. 

Beside  all  these  restraints  that  God  has  laid  upon 
sin,  by  the  present  shame  and  punishment  that  so 
frequently  attends  it,  he  has  laid  other  very  powerful 
restrains  upon  it,  by  the  shortness  and  insignificancy 
of  all  the  pleasures  that  can  be  had  by  it  This  ap« 
pears  from  the  shortness  and  uncertaintpr  of  human 
life ;  but  it  is  not  the  uncertainty  of  life  only  that 
makes  the  pleasures  of  it  uncertam ;  for,  though  we 
were  never  to  sure  of  life,  that  cannot  secure  u&  ^C 
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the  enjoyments  of  it ;  they  are  liable  to  a  thousand 
dangers,  which  all  the  precautions  human  prudence 
can  suggest,  are  not  capable  always  to  prevent  If 
we  consider,  that  all  the  pleasures  in  sin,  are  pleasures 
which  we  are  sure  to  part  with  at  death,  ana  are  not 
sure  to  retain  till  then ;  that,  let  men  idolize  them 
never  so  much,  the  pleasure  of  them  at  Its  height  i9 
very  inconsiderable,  and,  little  as  it  is,  naturally  de« 
caying;  that  the  pursuit  of  thena  is  attended  with 
much  toil,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tbem  with  much 
trouble ;  it  is  plain,  that  when,  for  the  sake  of  such 
decaying,  uncertain,  toilsome^  troublesome  vanities, 
men  offend  God,  they  may  be  said  in  a  very  proper 
sense,  to  offend  htm  without  cause.  But  what  de>- 
serves  our  particular  consideration  on  this  subject,  is 
the  shortness  of  life :  Men  are  oftentimes  very  in^ 
consistent  with  themselves  in  their  peevish  complaints 
about  it ;  sometimes  they  seem  to  grudge  that  it  is  too 
short  for  the  great  business  of  it,  and  yet  live  as  if 
they  thought  it  too  long  for  that  business,  since  they 
delay  it  to  the  end  of  it :  It  is  plain,  if  our  present 
life  were  much  longer,  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, by  being  more  distant,  would  have  probably 
weaker  influence.  So  it  was  before  the  flood,  and  the 
event  was  answerable.  But,  as  matters  are  ordered 
at  present,  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  troubles  of  du« 
ty,  are  so  uncertain  and  short-lived,  that  it  is  unac- 
countable how  rational  creatures  are  seduced  to  wick- 
edness for  obtaining  the  one,  or  avoiding  the  other. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  That  mankmd  have  na- 
turally some  sense  of  justice  and  gratitude,  as  well 
as  of  interest ;  and  besides  the  motives  in  point  of 
interest,  God  has  given  the  greatest  motives  id  point 
of  justice  and  gratitude,  to  exite  us  to  duty,  and  re- 
strain  us  from  sin.  Reason  teaches  us,  that,  av  we 
should  do  justice  to  all,  by  giving  them  their  own ; 
it  is  to  God  we  owe  ourselves,  and  all  we  have.  He 
has  manifested  to  us  in  his  works  and  words  such 
glorious  perfections,  as  in  justice  deserve  the  highest 
esteem^  and  particularly  such  goodness  as  Reserves 
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ihe  profoundest  gratitude;  his  long-suffering  tnd 
abundant  goodness  in  providenee,  constantly  return- 
ing good  ibr  evil,  has  the  most  rational  tendency 
imaginable  to  melt  our  hearts  with  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  to  kindle  in  us  the  greatest  indignation  against 
it  But  nothing  can  have  a  more  powerful  tendency 
this  way,  than  his  mysterious  mercy  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  who  died  for 
us ;  and,  afliMfaat  blessed  redemption  is  wrought 
for  us,  the  t^Uerness  and  earnestness  with  which 
Grod,  in  a  manner,  presses  it  upon  us  in  his  word, 
makes  it  unaccountable  in  those  who  have  that  word« 
to  give  way  to  these  unworthy  thoughts  of  God, 
which  the  text  rebukes :  He  not  only  freely  offers  ua 
•that  redemption,  but  earnestly  importunes  us  to  em- 
brace it;  bewails  our  unwillingness,  stretches  out 
bis  hands  to  us  all  day  ;  stands  knocking  at  the  door 
of  our  hearts ;  condescends  to  reason  with  us,  that 
though  our  sins  be  as  crimson  and  scarlet,.yet  he  caa 
make  them  to  be  as  wool  and  as  snow  ;  expostulates 
with  us  as  an  affectionate  father  with  undutifu)  chil- 
'dren,  why  we  ^p^nd  our  money  for  that  which  is 
not  "bread  ;  draws  us  with  cords  of  men,  and  bands 
of  lo^e ;  «wears  to  us  he  does  not  delight  in  the  death 
of  a  sinner ;  argues  the  case  with  us,  wherein  we 
'Can  bear  witness  against  him,  why  we  should  perish, 
4Uid  why  we  will  not  come  to  him  that  we  may  have 
life;  beseeches  us  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  pro- 
mises, if  we  consent,  that  he  will  keep  us  as  a  seal 
on  his  hand,  count  us  as  his  own  jewels,  and  keep  us 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Surely  these  and  the  like 
expressions  of  infinite  condescension,  have  the  most 
native  tendency  possible  to  dissuade  men  from  of- 
fending God,  and  ruining  themselves.  This  is  plain- 
ly the  design  of  them,  and,  on  many  accounts  is  the 
happiest  effect  of  them  ;  and  whatever  use  men  make 
'  of  them,  these  manifestations  God  gives  of  himself 
in  his  word,  with  the  other  manifestations  of  himself 
in  his  works,  make  conjunctly  a  complete  proof  of 
the  apostle's  doctrine^  and  shew^  that  God  coxi  VdiV^ 
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heaven  and  earth  to  Witness,  that  he  is  infinitely  ftm 
from  the  Uame  of  mens  tin  and  misery;  that  if  they 
Jierish,  the  blood  of  their  souls  must  be  upon  them- 
aelves,  and  that  their  ruin  is  the  fruit  of  their  own 
doings,  and  not  of  his. 

After  insisting  so  much  in  proposing  the  evidences 
of  the  doctrine,  it  will  be  the  easier  to  appl;f  them 
(for  answering  the  objections  against,  it,  which  are 
drawn  either  from  God^s  dicreet  «n^^  pravidtnce. 
The  reasons  that  vindicate  the  latte^do  at  the  same 
time  vindicate  the  former  \  and  therefore  the  former 
needs  not  much  be  insisted  on.  It  is  plain,  that  if 
God  does  not  actually  tempt  men  by  his  providence 
in  time,  he  never  decreed  to  do  it  from  eternity  i 
the  Scriptures  mdie,  and  all  sopnd  Christians  believet 
a  difference,  betwixt  what  God  decreed  to  do  him- 
aelf,  and  what  he  decreed  to  permit  in  others ;  and 
though  reasons  of  both  may  be  unknown,  yet  we  are 
obliged  in  reason  to  believe  they  are  not  umust ;  not 
only  the  reasons  of  6od''s  decrees,  but  bis  decrees 
themselves,  are  unknown  till  the  event  discover  them  i 
and  surely  it  is  the  wildest  absurdity  for  men  to  al- 
lege that  they  are  tempted  by  things  they  know  no- 
thing about.  God  in  his  decrees  laid  down  measures 
fjr  hindering  innumerable  sins,  which  would  other- 
wise have  happened,  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of 
his  providence  and  his  grace :  So  that  if  his  decrees 
ahould  be  considered  on  this  subject  at  all,  we  should 
consider,  that  his  decrees,  as  executed  by  his  provi- 
dence, are  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the  cause  why 
there  is  not  vastly  more  wickedness  in  the  world  than 
there  is,  and  why  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the  world 
is  so  much  restrained,  and  kept  within  such  boundsi 
and  overruled  for  such  good  ends. 

As  to  objections  drawn  from  providence,  the  most 
renr.arkable  of  them  that  are  found  either  in  the 
writings  of  Libertines,  or  that  great  source  of  Li- 
bertinism, the  suggestions  of  natural  corruption,  are 
perhaps  these.  First,  That  it  is  God  himself,  who  has 
endowed  the  creatures  with  that  goodness  and  plea* 
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sore,  tbat  iodines  us  to  idolize  them ;  that  he  lias 
implanted  in  <is  desires  after  them,  and  jret  has  made 
Jaws  CQatrary  to  those  desires,  as  if  we  had  laws  gi- 
ven as  one  way^  and  desires  anoilier  waj ;  that  these 
tempting  objects  continue  pleasant  and  delightful, 
,«ven  when  abused  by  wicked  men  in  the  pursuit  or 
enjoyment  of  them ;  and  lastly,  that  we  are  place4 
in  such  circumstances,  that  they  surround  us  on  all 
hands,  and  n^ke  continual  impression  on  our  senses. 

j&s  to  the  ^rpft  anggestion,  that  it  is  God  that  has 
made  these  objects  (and  made  them  so  pleasant) 
^hich  tempt  us  to  sin,  or,  to  express  the  thing  truly^ 
.which  we  perirert  into  an  occasion  of  sin ;  this  is  so 
far  £rom  being  a  just  reflection  on  God,  or  an  excuse 
for  us,  that  it  is  the  very  reverse.  This  is  the  thing 
that  ^testifies  God*s  gooqoess  to  us,  fhat  he  has  given 
lus  so  many  good  creatures  to  enjoy,  which  are  both 
useful  and  delightful  to  us,  and  therefore  should  ex- 
cite us,  not  to  sin  against  him,  but  to  love  and  obey 
him;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  that  shews  our  inex- 
cusable felly  and  ingratitude,  tTiat  the  objects  we  pre- 
fer to  God,  are  his  own  creatures,  and  the  things,  for 
the  sake  of  which  we  offend  him,  his  own  gifl. 

It  is  not  the  true  worth  and  real  goodness  that  God 
has  put  in  the  cjreatures,  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  our 
preferring  them  to  the  Creator,  but  a  false  and  ima- 

g'nary  worth  we  feigp  in  them  ourselves.  It  is  law- 
I,  yea  it  is.  our  duty,  to  have  a  true  esteem  and 
Talfte  for  God'3  creatures,  as  they  are  manifestations 
Qf  ids  glory,  or  fruits  of  his  bounty ;  s|in  does  not  con- 
sist in  valuing  the  creatures,  hut  ijti  overvaluing  them. 
The  former  shews  a  inan^s  esteem  of  the  Author  of 
them ;  Jit  is  the  latl;er  that  makes  us  neglect  him.  If 
we  loved  the  creatures  only  in  proportion  to  their 
real  worth,  there  would  be  ao  irregularity  or  disor- 
der,^ conseqqeatly  no  sin  in  it.  It  would  be  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  if  alji.  our  desires  bore  a  true 
proportioQ  to  their  objects ;  sin  breaks  that  propor- 
tion i  it  imagine3  a  kind  of  all-sufficiency  or  indepen^ 
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dency  in  the  creatures ;  this  is  the  most  chimericiil 
imagination  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  great  cause  ^of 
all  our  follj.  It  is  plain  it  is  a  creature  of  our  own^ 
God's  works  cannot  be  blamed  for  it ;  their  true  worth 
is  not  the  cause  of  our  false  esteem,  nor  can  it  be 
made  an  excuse  for  it.  All  the  creatures  declare  theii: 
own  insufficiency  with  the  clearest  levidence;  they 
direct  us  to  their  Author,  and  acknowledge  their  ab- 
solute dependence  upon  him. 

If  men  therefore  are  deceived  in  fliis  matter,  it  is 
because  they  impose  upon  themselves ;  their  error  is 
wholly  inexcusable.  Every  practical  error  indeed  ik 
so,  because  it  is  voluntary.  A  man  may  be  passive 
in  believing  the  truth  ;  irresistible  evidence  may  force 
his  assent  to  it.  «  Falsehood  is  incapable  of  such  evi- 
dence ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  devil,  or  any  external 
cause  whatsoever,  can  force  an  error  on  a  creature 
endowed  with  reason  :  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
this  error  we  are  speaking  of ;  though  a  man  should 
pretend  some  small  shadow  of  reason  for  other  mis- 
takes, he  can  pretend  none  for  this,  that  God's  works 
should  he  preferred  to  hirpseif,  the  stream  to  the  foun- 
taip,  the  shadow  to  the  substance.  Though  there 
might  be  some  colour  of  excuse  for  falsely  preferring 
one  creature  to  another,  surely  there  can  be  none  for 
preferring  any  creature  to  God. 

If  any  thing  be  self-evident,  that  some  call  in  ques* 
tion,  or  seem  by  their  actions  to  do  so,  surely  this  is 
self-evident,  that  God  is  our  chief,  yea  indeed  our  . 
only  true  happiness.  Want  of  consideration  cannot 
be  alleged  to  excuse  or  extenuate  a  man's  mistake 
about  this.  Indeed  men  cannot  consider  all  things, 
and  therefore  may  be  ignorant  or  mistaken  about 
some  things  without  danger  ;  but  there  is  one  inquiry' 
which  no  man  can  excuse  himself  for  nefi;lecting, 
though  he  should  neglect  every  thing  else,  and  that 
is,  To  inquire  wherein  Ms  chief  happiness  lies,  and 
which  is  the  true  way  to  it  ?  and  such  a  ne^^lect  is 
,the  more  inexcusable,  because  that  inquiry  scarce  re- 
quires any  pains^  nor  is  there  the  lea&t  occasion  for 
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demur  about  it,  the  thing  being  so  plain,  that  He 
only  who  gave  us  being,  can  give  us  happiness. 

If  the  objection  proposed,  be  enforced  by  asking 
the  reasons  of  that  goodness  and  pleasure  that  is  iu 
the  creatures,  which  though  it  should  not  excuse  our 
sin,  yet  is  abused  at  least  into  an  occasion  of  sin ; 
though  we  are  not  fit  judges  of  the  reasons  of  God's 
actions,  yet  we  may  know  enough  about  .this,  not  on*- 
ly  for  vindicating  his  holiness,  but  also  for  extolling 
bis  goodness :    For  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
that  divine  perfection,  than  that  he  who  is  perfectly 
good  himself,  should  have  made  his  works  all  very 
good  likewise  ?  that  the  workmanship  might  be  wor- 
thy  of  the  workman,  and  that  the  effects  might  not 
disparage  the  cause.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd* 
than  to  pretend,  that  it  wogld  have  been  agreeable  to 
God'^s  goodness  to  have  made  evil  works  himself,  to 
prevent  the  evil  works  of  his  creatures.     The  bright* 
est  manifestations  of  God^s  glory  have  been  madeo€« 
casions  of  dishonouring  hrm ;  but  surely  none  will 
say,  that  it  bad  been  better  these  manifestations  bad 
not4>een  made,   lest  they  should  be. abused  j   thai 
God'^s  glory  had  not  been  so  displayed,   lest  some 
should  have  made  it  an  occasion  of  offending  him : 
that  is,  that  we  had  wanted  those  things  that   are 
really  means  and  motives  of  adoring  God,  lest  some 
should  abuse  them  (contrary  to  their  natural  tenden- 
cy) into  occasions  of  despising  him.     The  old  hea- 
thens took  occasion  from  the  visible  glory,  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  to  worship 
them  ;  bow  absurd  would  it  be  to  censure  the  Author 
of  nature,  for  endowing  these  creatures  with  such 
beauty  and  usefulness,  because  it  was  abusied.    Many 
curious  persons  have  taken  occasion  from  the  regula- 
rity, order,  and  deep  contrivance  that  is  in  God's 
works,  to  employ  their  minds  wholly  in  amusing  spe- 
culations and  inquiries  into  nature,  yvithput  regarding 
its  Author :  But  surely  that  cannot  reflect  upon  him 
for  forming  his  works,  with  such  regularity  and  hapw 
mony,  that  the  very  contemplation  of  them  ^ive^  de- 
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Mght  Let  as  eonsid^r  the  native  consequence^  of  if  j 
if  matters  had  been  ordei^ed  otherwise ;  if,  instead  of 
^11  that  beauty  and  delight  that  is  in  the  creatilres^ 
they  baci  beeli  n^ade  unpleasant,  deformed,  and  use-^ 
les^ :  let  us  reflect,  that  the  love  and  esteem  of  6od^ 
is  a  principal  part  of  holiness,  and  then  consider  whe« 
ther  it  would  have  been  a  greater  ntiean  or  naotive  ta 
love  aild  esteem  the  Author  of  these  works,  that  the 
works  themselves  were  unworthy  of  love  or  esteem; 
or  whether  there  would  have  been  any  incitements 
and  materials  for  praising  the  cause,  in  the  efiectanot 
deserving  praise. 

In  considering  the  actions  either  of  God  or  good 
into,  we  should  distinguish  between  two  very  differ* 
cni  sorts  of  consequences  that  may  follow  upon  them. 

]«/,  Their  true  and  proper  effects  for  which  they 
are  designed,  and  which  they  have  a  native  tendenfcy 
to  produce;  and  M(y,^  those  indirect  Consequences  that 
may  follow  on  tbemf  not  through  any  tendency  in  the 

food  actions  theniselves.  id  these  evil  consequence^l 
ut  through  the  perverse  dispositions  of  othfers.  In 
thi^  kst  seiise,  very  bad  consequences  may  follow  up* 
on  the  very  best  ajctions  ;  hut  the  latter  can  nowis^ 
be  blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  former.  Wfaeh  a  good 
man  is  about  to  do  an  excellent  and  itsefuJ  actioii,  be 
mky  foresee  that  8€»me  eifvioii^  person  will  take  occa« 
sion  from  that,-  to  be  guilty  of  slander,  backbitiogi 
and  perhaps  worse,  and  that  others  will  be  very  utf« 
grateful  for  the  good  be  does ;  but  he  can  neither  be 
blamed  for  that,  nor  ougbt  be- to  forbear  his  duty  to 
prevent  their  sins.  No  man  is  obliged  to  do  evil,  o^ 
to  forbear  what  is  absolutely  good,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evil  of  others  i  that  would  indeed  be  doing  evil^ 
that  good  might  come  of  it.  A  man  of  a  wicked  disx 
position  may  take  occasion  from  the  best  actioa  to  da 
things  directly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  aetion^ 
and  to  its  native  .tendency,:  isind  proper  efl^cts. 

To  apply  these  things  to  the  present*  case  ;  the  di- 
rect tendency  of  all  the  goodness  and  pleasure  with 
iMirhich  God  baa  endowed  the  creatures^,  ia  to  loanifeat 
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bis  being  and  glorioiiS'  perfections,  particularly  his 
goodness  and  all-sufficiency,  and  our  absolute  depen- 
dence on  him,  and  to  make  us  long  for  the  enjoyment 
of  himself  the  fountain,  when  there  is  so  much  good- 
ness even  in  the  streams  that  flow  from  him.  Ac- 
cordingly God's  actions  produce  these  their  true  and 
proper  good  effects  in  numberless  multitudes  of  holy 
creatures,  angels  and  saints*  These  same  works  of 
God,  from  which  wicked  men  take  occasion  to  ne- 
glect him,  are  to  all  holy  creatures,  means  and  mo- 
tives of  love,  esteem,  adoration,  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, reliance  on  him,  and  desire  of  union  to  him. 
Light  is  not  more  opposite  to  darkness,  than  these 
native  effects  of  God's  works  are  to  the  unnatural 
evil  uses,  that  wicked  men  make  of  them  :  they  make 
the  effects  of  his  power  occasions  of  despising  him  » 
the  evidences  of  his  all-sufficiency  occasions  of  alien- 
ating their  desires  from  him.  And,  which  is  the  most 
monstrous  abuse  imaginable,  as  was  before  observed^ 
they  make  his  benefits  occasions  of  ingratitude. 

It  was  proved  already,  that  the  pleasures  of  sense 
are  evidences  of  God'^s  goodness,  because  they  are 
means  of  preserving  mankind  ;  but  there  is  a  wise 
temperament  in  this,  which  serves  both  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine,  and  to  refute  the  objections  in  view.  It 
is  God's  goodness,  that  these  objects  being  so  useful^ 
are  so  pleasant  as  they  are ;  it  is  God's  goodness  like- 
wise that  they  are  not  more  pleasant :  it  is  danger- 
ous to  exceed  in  them ;  such  excess  tends  not  only  ta 
divert  the  thoughts,  but  to  alienate  the  mind  fronr 
the  higher  objects,. to  which  these  inferior  things 
should  lead  us :  for  preventing  that  excess  it  is  wise-* 
ly  ordered,  that  these  pleasures  are  neither  too  nu- 
merous, nor  too  violent,  nor  durable.  It  is  other-^ 
wise  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  enjoyments ;  these 
tend  directly  to  the  perfection  of  our  souls,  whereas 
the  former  are  but  for  the  subsistence  of  our  bodies. 
Intellectual  enjoyments  have  something  in  their  na-^ 
ture  that  is  immortal, like  the  soul ;  but  sensible  plea- 
sures  are  made  fleeting  and  short>lived  ^  because,  how^ 

IP  a  ^ 
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ever  fimocent  iii'  themselves,  they  are  dangerons  wBar 
exceeded  in.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  life  thej  caa 
fill  np,  and,  when  idolri^,  they  &ecaj  by  ^,  and 
eloy  by  repetition.  Things  are  so  well  adjusted,  that 
(here  is  just  so-  much  pleasure  in*  theise  objects,  as  may 
eflfectually  excite  men  to  use  them,  and  sa  little,  a!i 
should  in  all  reosoti  hinder  them  from  abusing  them. 

The  sanie  considerations  serve  also  to  refute  the  se^^ 
eond  objection  that  was  mentioned,  viz:  that  these 
objects  which  are  the  occasions  of  sin,  are  not  only 
made  pleasmit  but  necessary  to  us,  and  that  there  are 
desires  after  t^em  implanted  in  our  nature.  Thi^' 
objection  carries  its  answer  in  its  bosom, .  (thougit 
through  men'iB  stupidity  it  does  harm.)-  If  these  ob* 
jects  are  necessary  to  us,  that  itself  shows  that  thd 
use  of  them  is  lawful,  and  the  just  and  natural  desire 
of  them  innocent.  God'  has  only  implanted  in  men 
desires  towards  what  is  their  duty,  that  is,  self-pre*^ 
servation  ;  but  if  men^s  wickedness  abuseth  the  meani 
of  their  preservation  into  occasions  of  their  ruin,  even- 
the  heathens  could  observe  that  thisi»livingcontriiry 
to  nature ;  besides,  it  i»  obvious,  that  Ood  has  so  or« 
dered  matters,  that  it  is  a  very  little  that  satisfies  iia-^ 
ture,  and  when  that  good  end  is  obtained,  desire 
ceases.  Thus'iti»  with  hunger  and  thirst,  for  in- 
stance, when  one  has  taken  what  is  sufficient  for 
health  and  nourishment.  It  is  otherwise  indeed  withr 
men,  who  have  contracted  evil  habits,  by  being  ac-^ 
customed  to  excess;  but  these  habits  are  not  natural^- 
but  acquired ;  and'  we  should  distingnbh  between" 
t^ose  inclinations  implanted  in  us  by  God,  and  those 
that  are  contracted  by  ourselves^ 

If  it  be  asked,  Why  these  objects  are  made  neceaw 
sary  to  us  ?  This  question  h  as  much  out  of  the  way, 
as  to  ask  why  the  worTd  was  made,  or  men  made  to' 
imhabit  it.  The  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  intimate, 
that  to  have  made  the  earth  uninhabited,  would  have' 
been  a  making  of  ft  in  vain ;  Isa.  xlv.  18.  Thus 
milk  the  Lord-'^God  himself  that  formed  the  earthy  and' 
^ade  it    ■ i&e  created  tt  not  in  min^  he  formed  it  to 
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t^  tnUAtted.  It  is  hutA  to  eofficetTPt  1*^^  it  eotild 
properly  be  rlfckoried,  inhabited,  if  no  creatures  reside 
ed  in  it  bat  pure  spirits.  Suireljr  it  fa  no  reflection  oii 
the  Creator,  that  be  ha^  made  siich  a  world  as  tbii 
lower  world  is,  or  that  having  made  it  so  beautifiit 
srnd  glorioiis  as  it  is,  that  he  has  not  left  it  to  be  ik 
deftolate  wilderness ;  and  then  il  is  easj  to  conceive; 
that  according  to  the  best  order  of  nature,  and  the 
best  contrived  laws  to  ^Vern  it,  such  inhabitants,  con- 
fci^ting  of  body  as  Weil  as  spirit,  could  not  subs]s^, 
vritboiit  being  constantly  recruited  with  the  means  of 
Kfe  and  nourishment.  If  it  were  not  for  that,^he  rU 
Bible  world  would  be  comparatively  useless;  if  it 
were  no  way  subservient  to  the  preservation  and  sub- 
sistence of  its  inhabitants,  there  would  not  be  that 
beautiful  connectioti  that  is  now  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  making  things  void  of  life  and 
reason  useful  to  creatures  endowed  with  both. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  our  natural  necessities;, 
when  duly  considered,  are  arguments  of  God's  good^ 
ness,  because,  in  their  proper  tendency,  they  are  ahi 
iidotes  agaiiist  sin,  and  helps  to  duty.  Their  proper 
tendency  is  to  gire  tts  an  impression  of  our  own  na^ 
toral  emptiness,  God's  alKsuffidency,  and  our  depen* 
dency  upon  him,  from  whom  we  need  so  many  things^ 
with  which  he  fumisheth  us  so  bountifully ;  by  this^ 
means,  not  lieaving  himself  without  witness,  as  Paul 
l^asoned  with  the  people  of  Lystra  in  the  forecited 
place.  Acts  xiv.  17.  Besides  it  is  useful  to  reflect 
here  oii  what  was  hmted  before,  that  human  necessi-^ 
ties  are  an  excellent  cement  oif  human  societies,  and 
the  many  useful  and  beautiful  irelations  comprehend- 
ed in  them ;  they  lay  also  a  foundation  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ilinamerable  virtues  and  graces,  which  other^ 
wise  could  not  be  exercised  in  so  remarkable  a  man-' 
ner,  tar  niaking  men'^s  graces  and  good  works  shih^ 
before  the  #6rM,  to  the  glory  of  God,  Mat.  r.  16. 
And  since  the  image  of  God  drawn  on  the  soul  of  a 
creature^  is  the  noblest  workmanship  in  the  creation, 
it  sfaofdd  not  be  thought  improper  that  it  bax^t^ccu^ 
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sions  of  shining. in  all  its  spIehdour»  for  the  honour  of 
its  Author.  Were  it  not  lor  men's  natural  necessi- 
ties, they  would  not  bi^ve  these*  ex<:ellent  opportuni- 
ties that  BOW  they  enjoy  of  shewing  either  their  love 
to  God,  fay  sacrificing  interest  to  duty,  when  they 
happen  to  interfere  5  or  their  love  to  their  netghbours, 
by  acts  of  charity,  pity  and  compassion,  bounty,  ge- 
nerosity, and  the  like;  or  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
other  duties  that  relate  more  immediately  ta  the  ma- 
nagement of  themselves*  These  necessities  are  also 
the  foundation  of  all  that  beautiful  variety  of  stations 
and  employments,  which,  together  with  other  excel- 
lent uses,  serve  to  keep  men  from  idleness  and  inac- 
tivity, than  which,  experience  shews  nothing  is  more 
hurtful.  Men  pretend  indeed  oft-times,  that  their 
labours  are  binderances  of  their  duties ;  but  experi- 

{nee  shews  that  generally  those  who  have  most  time,- 
re  not  the  persons  who  make  the  best  use  of  it.  So 
that  man's  eating  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  is  such  a  punishment  of  sin,  as  is  at  the  same 
time  an  excellent  restraint  upon  it. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  by  the  desires  Grod 
hath  implanted  in  us,  and  the  objects  he  I>as  made 
necessary  to  us,  he  does  not  tempt  us  to  sib,  but  ex- 
cite us  to  duty ;  and  that  these  things  which  are  made 
occasions  of  evil,  are  really  necessary  means  of  good  ;. 
and  that  though  they  are  unnaturally  perverted  by 
bad  men,  yet  their  natural  tendency  is  the  exercise 
and  triumph  of  many  graces  and  virtues^  GodV 
goodness  in  this  matter  is  the  more  evident,  the  more 
it  is  inquired  into  i  he  has  implanted  in  us  desires  af- 
ter things  useful  and  necessary,  but  none  afler  (hose 
things  that  are  useless  «r  hurtful,  as  was  hinted  be- 
fore. No  superfluous  desires  are  natural,  these  are 
acquired  by  men  themselves,  and  oftentimes  improv- 
en  to  the  prejudice  of  those  desires  that  are  just  and 
natural :  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  use  we  should 
make  of  these  reflections  is  certainly  an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  own  emptiness^  and  of  God's.  . 
all-sufficient  gpodness*. 
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After  what  is  said  abbiit  dur  natural  desires,  it  i^ 
easy  to  answer  the  objections  atiout  God's  making 
laws  against  them ;  it  is  only  against  excess  in  thern^ 
and  that  excess  is  grocioulily  forbidden  bj  God,  sinc^ 
it  is  so  hurtful  to  us.  It  would  be  so,  whether  M 
had  forbid  it,  or  not.  Excessive  love  of  earthly  ob^ 
jects  was  shoif^n  before  to  be  the  chief  source  of  earth* 
ly  trouble  :  it  is  in  its  nature  hurtful  to  our  souls  and 
bodies,  and  makes  us  hurtful  to  others ;  to  our  soub, 
by  alienating  them  from  our  chief  good  and  only  hap^ 
pincfSs ;  to  our  bodies,  by  the  natural  fruit  of  intem<< 
uerance,  anxiety  and  excessive  toil ;  and  to  our  neigh*^ 
hours,  by  tempting  us  to  injustice,  oppression  and 
strife,  iknd  by  hindering  from  charity  ankl  beneficence; 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  wisdom,  not  to  love  any 
object  above  its  real  worth.  This  is  what  6od''s  laW 
requires  of  us  ;  and  surely  nbthilie  can  be  more  ne^ 
cessary,  or  more  reasonable :  it  is  the  way  to  thai 
true  enjoyment  of  the  creatures,  which  is  both  most 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  our  good.  And  the  aU 
lowances  which  it  was  shoWn  his  law  makea  for  casei 
6f  absbliite  tfec^ssity,  ^rave  that  there  is  a  perftct  har- 
mony betwixt  his  priedepts,  as  he  is  the  Lawgiver  of 
the  w6rld,  ^tfd  his  wdrks,  ^s  he  is  the  Author  of  nature; 

As  to  the  iiext  objection^  viz.  that  earthly  objeeti 
continue  pleasant,  ^ven  wh^n  abused  by  sin  ;  it  ii 
plain  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  unless  God  would 
destroy  the  nature  ef  his  own  creatures  at  every  tim^ 
when  men  abuse  thenil.  It  is  ea^y  to  Conceive,  that 
God  may  have  infinitely  trtse  reasons  for  not  taking 
such  measures  ;  for  hot  overturning  these  laws  of  fai^ 
which  govern  nature^  at  every  time  when  men  violate 
these  laws  which  sbotild  govern  their  actions;  for 
not  breaking  the  perfect  order  of  his  own  works, 
ivh^ftever  m^n  are  guilty  of  any  disorder  in  theirs. 
No  doubt,  if  we  consider  God's  absolute  power,  be 
could  (for  example)  turn  the  most  wholesome  food 
into  poison,  when  it  is  iinfiilly  procured  or  enjoyed; 
But  besides  the  reasonis  God  has  for  not  changing  the 
established  order  of  nature  i  it  is  evident  thai  ^utH 
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outward  miracles  would  not  prevent  inwaiid  disorder- 
ly  inclination,  in  which  sin  and  corruption  chiefly 
consists ;    they  would  not  hinder  that  immoderate 
love  of  the  creatures,  which  is  not  restrained  by  other 
motives,  but  they  would  hinder  indeed  the  trial  and 
exercise  of  graces  and  virtues  by  which  the  moderate 
love  of  these  objects  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  men.     It  is  plain  there  would  not  be  so 
much  virtue  in  justice,  if  there  be  no  advantage  by 
injustice ;  that  is  to  say,  present  advantage  :  for  t^ie 
rest,   taking  in  all  considerations,   it  was  shown  al- 
ready, that  God  has  ordered  matters  so,  that  the  mo- 
tives of  true  profits  and  pleasure  are  on.  the  side  of 
holiness  and  righteousness,  both  as  to  this^  life  and 
tlie  next.  ^  And,  in  a  word,  not  to  insist  longer  on 
this  objection,   it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  urged  without 
blaming  providence  for  not  working  miracles  con-'' 
stantly  to  prevent  sin ;  whereas  the  design  of  this 
discourse  is  not  to  shew  the  reasons  why  God  doe» 
not  infallibly  hinder  men  from  all  sin,  but  to  aheviP 
that  he  does  not  tempt  them  to  any. 

As  to  the  last  objection,  vis.  That  we  ere*  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  that  we  are  surrounded  with 
these  tempting  objects  on  all  hands,  and  that  they 
make  continual  impression  on  our  senses.  It  is  true, 
God  has  placed  us  in  such  circumstances ;  he  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  these  objects,  but  be  has  made  these 
objects  all  very  good  : .  it  is  we  ourselves  that  make 
them  temptations  to  evil.  Any  truth  that  is  in  the 
objection  amounts  only  to  this,  and  it  is  thus  it 
should  be  expressed  :  God  has  surrounded  us  with  ne- 
cessary and  useful  objects,  displaying  his  glory,  and 
contributing  to  our  subsistence.  He  has  siirrounded 
us  on  all  hands  with  the  fruits  of  his  bounty,  and  ef- 
fects of  his  power ;  he  has  endowed  us  with  senses 
suitable  to  these  objects,  to  see  his  glory  in  them  all, 
and  to  apply  several  of  them  to  various  good  uses, 
which  are  motives  to  love  him,  and  materials  for 
conteniplating  and  adoring  him.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  tbis^  but  what  is  really  ground  of  praise^  and  out 
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of  censure ;  it  would  be  the  wildest  extravagance  for 
men  to  complain,  either  that  these  useful  objects  are 
not  wholly  removed,  or  that  they  themselves  are  not 
deprived  of  the  senses  by  which  they  perceive  them, 
and  make  use  of  them.     If  this  objection  had  any 
force,  it  would  be  against  peopling  of  this  world  at 
all ;  which  was  considered  already.     No  doubt  in- 
deed  heaven  is  an  incomparably  better  place;  but 
that  cannot  reflect  on  God,  for  not  making  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation  a  wilderness ;  if  we  embraced  the 
terms  on  which  heaven  is  offered,  surely  our  absence 
from  it  is  not  so  long,  that  we  have  very  much  rea- 
son to  repine  at  it.     The  time  of  our  life  of  faith,  and 
state  of  trial,  is  not  so  very  tedious.     On  other  oc- 
casions men  are  more  ready  to  complain,  their  time 
iamong  the  sensible  objects  of  this  lower  world  is  ra- 
ther too  short.     They  who  are  of  a  different  disposi- 
tion, and  with  submission  to  God,  long  to  be  among 
higher  objects,  and  are  weary  of  earthly  things,  are 
the  persons  who  are  in  least  danger  of  neglecting 
the  former,  or  abusing  the  latter  ;  as  all  are  obliged 
to  consider  that  the  true  use  and  tendency  of  the  one, 
IS  to  lead  us  up  to  the  other.     And  since*  the  in- 
visible things  of  God  may  be  clearly  seen  in  all  the 
visible  creatures,  thpse  things  sink  the  deeper  into 
our  hearts  for  this  very  reason,  because  the  manifes- 
tation of  them  makes  continual  impression  on  our 
senl^ 

Thus  we  haveconsidered  several  arguments,  which 
serve  both  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  and  to  answer  ob- 
jections against  it ;  and  though  this  doctrine  be  plain- 
ly levealed  in  Scripture,  especially  in  the  text,  and 
divine  revelation  obliges  us  to  believe  it,  yet  these 
considerations  are  useful,  because,  as  was  shown  be- 
fore, many  who  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures  ill 
general,  are  troubled  with  hurtful  suggestions  against 
this  doctrine  in  particular;  and  it  i.«  good  for  them  if 
they  be  troubled  for  them,  and  struggle  against  them. 

♦  Rom^  i.  20. 
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.Those  who  haye  most  of  the  love  of  God  may  somep 
jtimes  be  perplexjsd  with  unsuitable  thoughts  concern^* 
ing  him,  biit  they  wiH  ase  p;*ayers  and  endeavours 
for  avoiding  them.      If  there  are  other  objections 
against  this  doctrine,  which  the  evidences  adduced 
cannot  be  applied  to,  we  should  consider,  that  there 
may  be  perplexing  objections  raised  oftentimes,  evea 
agaipst  demonstrable  truths ;  that  the  difficulties  of 
Jthis  subject  are  owi^ig  to  the  darkness  of  our  viewf 
jof  God's  worjLs,  and  that  intricacy  of  provideoce, 
.which  is  perfectly  consistc;nt  with  the  righteousness 
of  it.     God'^s  own  testimony  of  his  own  holiness,  is 
an  infallible  evidence  for  it,    which  no  difficulties 
should  hinder  our  assent  to ;  and  the  considerations 
fidduced  shew  that  his  works  and  actions  agree  with 
the  testimony  of  his  word,  That  as  be  .cannot  be 
tempted  to  tvil^  so  n&itker  tempieth  he  any  man  ;  this 
has  been  shown  at  large  from  the  nature  of  God  a 
]works ;  I  shall  only  add  here  a  few  things  taken 
from  the  nature  of  sin.     Sio  is  a  forsaking  of  God. 
It  is  plain,  he  cannot  tempt  us  to  forsake  himself,  un- 
less he  give  us  ground  to  expect  more  happiness,  by 
forsaking  him  tlian  by  being  united  to  him ;  this  is 
impossible :  reason  and  experience,  as  well  as  Scrip* 
ture,  shew  that  it  is  an  exceedjngevil  and  bitter  thing 
to  depart  from  the  living  God.    "Sin  b  the  transgres- 
sion of  his  law :  How  can  be  be  thought  to  propose 
motives  to  us  to  disobey  himself?  Sin  is  a  prefenpng 
\as  creatures  to  bimself :  How  can  he  be  thought 
to  put  any  thing  in  the  creatures,  that  should  make 
us  nope  for  more  good  in  t^e  effect,  than  in  the  cause  ? 
The  use  that  we  should  majke  of  this  doctrine^  was 
liinted  already,  in  shewing  the  importance  of  it,  and 
the  evidences  which  prove  that  these  thoughts  of  God 
which  the  text  rebukes,  though  both  unreasonable 
and  dangerous,  are  very  common  and  ordinary.     The 
Spirit  of  God  inculcates  this  doctrine  upon  us,  to  the 
end  we  may  adore  God's  spotless  purity,  and  loatii 
ourselves  for  our  inexcusable  wickedness.     The  truths 
that  have  been  insisted  on^  have  a  very  proper  ten* 
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dency  this  way  ;  it  is  certain  we  can  scarce  consider 
sin  in  any  tight  that  shews  more  the  madness  of  it, 
than  the  affront  it  does  to  God,  by  preferring  his 
creatures  to  hiinself :  our  giving  them  that  preference 
is  not  an  honouring  them,  but  a  monstrous  and  un- 
natural abuse  of  them.  Their  beauty  and  glory  con- 
sists in  manifesting  that  of  their  Autlior.  This  is  the 
cliief  end ,  and  true  use  of  them.  These  visible  things 
which  are  void  of  life  and  reason  themselves  are  con- 
stantly importuning  us  who  are  privileged  with  both, 
to  employ  them  in  praising  and  serving  him  who  is 
their  Creator  and  ours;  they  offer  themselves  as  steps 
by  which  our  tlioughts  may  ascend  to  him.  When, 
instead  of  this,  they  are  made  instruments  of  rebellion 
against  him,  these  dumb  creatures,  to  allude  to  the 
apostle's  expression,  Rom.  viii.  20,  21,  22.  groan 
binder  the  bondage  of  our  corruption,  and  »ravail  ia 
pain  under  the  oppression  of  our  vanity,  to  which 
they  are  not  willingly  made  subject ;  they  protest  and 
exclaim  against  the  bad  use  we  make  of  them,  con- 
trary to  the  end  of  their  being,  and  upbraid  and  re- 
proach us  for  our  ingratitude  to  God;  our  abuse  of 
them,  and  cruelty  to  ourselves. 

If  men  could  excuse  themselves  for  not  placing 
their  chief  happiness  in  God,  they  might  the  more 
•easily  excuse  all  their  other  sins  ;  for  in  effect,  that 
]» the  source  of  all :  since  we  have  an  inbred  thirst 
afler  happiness,  it  is  impossible  but  we  must  be  seek- 
ing after  it  in  something  or  other,  if  not  in  God,  then 
certainly  in  his  creatures ;  and  if  so,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  fundamental  disorder  should  put  all  the 
powers  and  affections  of  our  «ouls  into  confusion. 
When  a  man  has4ixed  his  chief  affections  on  crea- 
tures, and  made  them  his  chief  end,  it  is  impossible 
but  he  should  have  an  inclination  to  the  means  of 
that  end,  though  contrary  to  his  true  interest,  and 
an  aversion  from  things  that  are  opposite  to  these 
his  chief  desires,  though  really  never  so  excellent* 
Thus  the  love  of  sin  creates  a  distaste  of  God's  laws^ 
instructions  aod  revelatiuns,  because  they  are  a^^u^ 
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sin  •,  and  by  this  wretched  chain,  corruption  proves 
a. disease  that  both  leads  to  death,  and  begets  an 
aversion  to  the  means  of  recovery.  Thus'  God^s 
creatures  are  made  occasions  and  pretences  ifbr  of* 
fending  him,  though  there  is  nothing  in  him  or  them 
to  justify  the  neglect  of  the  one,  or  abuse  of  the' 
other;  nothing,  on  the  contrary^  but  what  shews' 
that  such  a  practice  is  equally  destructive  and  inex- 
culsable. 

If  we  keep  our  love  of  outward  things  within  such 
bounds,  as  to  do  no  prejudice  to  the  love  of  God  antj 
our  nei^hbogr,  or  even  to  the  true  love  of  ourselves  j 
this  would  be  that  true  mortificalTon  which  God  re- 
(Juires,  and  fqr  which  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of- 
fered to  lis ;  it  is  only  superstition,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  commands  men  to 
abstain  f^^om  things  that  God  made  to  be  received', 
with  thanksgiving.  The  apostle  foretold  this  as  one! 
of  the  errors  of  the  l^st  days.  No  doubt,  abstinence- 
even  from  things  in  themselves  lawful,  has  its  own 
use  on  many  occasions;  but  excessive  austerity  that 
way,  is  the  extreme  most  men  are  least  liable  to.  la 
the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  he  whose  life 
should  be  the  pattern  of  ours  as  to  temperance  andiall 
other  duties,  though  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,,  did  not  refuse  to  join  with  men 
for  their  good  in  the  use  of  the  lawful  comforts  as 
well  as  necessaries  of  life.  This  indeed  exposed  bis 
spotless  character  to  the  censure  of  morose  hypocrites, 
because  he  did  not  affect  that  useless  austerity,  on 
which  they  valued  themselves  so  n^uch  :  but  it  shews, 
that  spiritual  comforts  and  temporal  comforts  are  far 
from  being  inconsistent.  Bqt  wretched  is  their  case, 
>vho  abuse  that  liberty  they  have  from  God  into  an 
occasion  of  bringing,  themselves  under  bondage  to 
his  creatures,  liiey  can  give  no  pleasure  or  trouble 
independently  of  him  ;  whatever  pleasure  they  give, 
it  is  him  they  should  make  us  love ;  whatever  trou- 
ble  they  give,  it  is  him  they  should  make  us  fear ;  and 
0ur  Igre  and.  fear  should  not  hinder)  but  help  each 
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other ;  because  as  we  cannot  abuse  his  goodness  with^ 
out  rendering  ourselves  obnoxious  to  liis  justice,  we 
should  consider  that  perfect  goodness   and  perfect 

justice  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent,  that  they 

•are  inseparable. 

'      The  truths  that  have  been  insisted  on,  afford  va* 

.  riou3  motives  for  adoribg  both  these  glorious  attri- 
butes. As  to  God's  justice,  some  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  proposed,  might  be  usefully  applied 
bj  manj,  for  convincing  thdr  hearts,  through  God*s 
grace,  both  of  the  righteousness  of  future  punishments 
and  the  certainty  of  them.     Wickedness  afironts  God, 

■and  abuses  his  creatures;  it  makes  men  incapable  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  former  at  all,  or  of  the  latter 

;With  true  satisfaction;  and  therefore,  since  it  both 
wrongs  God,  and  his  creatures,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  happiness  in  him,  or  real  contentment  in 
them,  it  deserves  the  loss  of  both,  and  naturaUy  tends 
to  it.  They  .who  entirely  neglect  God  here,  surely 
have  BO  ground  to  expect  to  enjoy  him  hereafter. 
And  as  to  his  creatures,  they  may  find  it  hard  to  per- 

>suade  themselyes,  if  they  consider,  that  God  will  be 
eternally  multiplying  on  them  those  benefits  in  the 
next  world,  which  they  so  heinously  abused  in  this. 
Now  it  is  evident^  that  even  supposing  God  should 
put  no  positive  punishment  on  wicked  men,  but  only 
deprive  them  for  ever  of  all  his  favours  which  they 
have  abused,  ihu  itself  would  be  enough  to  cause 
such  everlasting  anguish  and  melancholy,  as  cannot 
well  be  described  or  conceived.  ,To  be  left  to  our 
own  natural  empUness,  to  violent  desires,  without 
any  objects  to  satisfy  them,  to  suffer  the  total  loss  of 
God,  and  all  his  good  creatures,  is  both  a  loss  very 
.terrible  in  itself,  and  is  so  evidently  the  just  demerit 
and  native  fruit  of  final  impenitence,  that  it  is  a  won- 
der bow  wicked  men  can  overcome  the  apprehensions 
of  it  -  . 

This,  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  principal  use 
of  this  doctrine,  which  (as  was  hinted  former\^'^  \%  Vo 
help  us  to  a  right  sense  of  God's  infinite  nn^tCY>  V'a. 
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the  work  of  redemption  ^  this  we  can  never  have 
without  a  persuasion  of  his  righteousness  in  the  work» 
of  providence.  While  raen'^s  hearts  blame  him  for 
their  sins,  they  can  never  love  him  aright  for  his  mer- 
cies, particularly  for  his  greatest  mercy,  which  is  de- 
liverance from  sin,  and  its  fruits:  whereas  on  the 
other  hand^  to  entertain  just  thoughts  of  God,  and 
of  ourselves  (that  is,  to  take  all  the  Mame  of  our  sia 
and  misery  to  ourselves)  and  to  acknowledge  sincere^ 
)y  that  he  i»  perfectly  free  from  it,  is  the  way  through 
God's  grace^  to  such  gratitude  to  him  for  his  un- 
speakable gift,  as  makes  the  most  rational  and  hap- 
piest disposition  of  mind^  that  redeemed  sinners  are 
capable  of. 

It  iis  worth  the  observing  here,  that  many  who  are 
preji;/diced  against  revealed  religion,  acknowledge  that, 
natural  religion  is  very  plain  and  rational.  It  is  evl. 
dent  the  difficulties  against  the  apostle^s  doctrine  are 
difficulties  of  natural  religion ;  it  is  not  the  Scrip- 
ture only  that  tells  v&  we  are  sinful,  guilty,  corrupt 
creatures  :  experience  tells  it,  and  reason  teaches  us,, 
that  an  infinitely  perfect  God  must  -be  perfectly  free,, 
both  from  the  blame  of  our  sin,  ^fid  the  misery  wfaicb 
it  tends  to  i  experience  and  reason  teach  us,  that  we 
are  sinners  and  deserve  punishment ;  it  is  the  gospet 
that  teaches  us  the  remedy.  It  is  unreasonable  to  make 
the  difficulties  of  natural  religion  prejudices  againat 
revealed  religion :  the  subject  insisted  on  serves  to- 
give  a  right  impression  of  both,  by  giving  a  just  view 
of  God^s  actions  and  of  those  of  his  creatures  ;  if  that 
view  of  them  were  familiar  to  us,  through  GodV 
grace,  the  love  of  his  creatures,  instead  of  hindering 
our  love  to  him,  would  be  a  help  to  it.  This  would 
t>e  a  happy  stratagem  for  turning  these  earthly  things^ 
which  corruption  makes  our  enemies,  to  he  really 
our  friends ;  all  the  pleasures  in  these  streams^  would 
make  us  love  the  fountain  *,  and  all  the  trouble  in- 
them  wduSd  make  us  long  for  him,  long  for  that  un- 
mixed, unqualified  bliss,  where  there  is  nomore  need 
of  ieo^rawse^  because  thfine  ia  oo  ^josstbilily  of  ezt» 
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Oeas ;  where  desire  will  not  be  checked,  nor  .enjoy- 
ment restrained ;  where  our  joys  will  have  none  of 
that  alloy  that  always  cleaves  to  our  joys  here ;  where 
our  honour  will  be  without  envy,  our  friendship 
without  strife,  our  riches  without  care,  our  pleasures 
without  mixture,  without  interruption,  and,  which 
crowns  all,  without  end« 


SERMON  II. 

I 

fiLORYJNO.IN   THE   C^OSS  OF   CHRIST. 

Gal.  vi.  14.  ;' 

Bui  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  ^  save  in  ike  croBi  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  hy  whmn  the  world  is  cruet* 
.  J!ed  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. 

Iyi4!B  an  old  and  useful  observation,  that  many  of 
the  most  excellent  objects  in  the  world,  are  ob- 
jects whose  excellency  does  not  appear  at  first  view ; 
as  on  tbe  other  hand«  many  tbin^rs  of  little  value  ap^ 
pear  more  excellent  at  first  than  a  narrower  view 
discovers  them  to  be.  There  are  some  things  we  ad* 
mire  because  we  do  not  know  them,  and  the  more 
we  know  them,  the  less  we  admire  them  ;  there 
are  other  things  we  despise  through  ignorance,  l^- 
cause  it  requires  pains  and  application  to  discover 
their  beauty  and  excellency. 

This  holds  true  in  nothing  more  than  in  that«gIo- 
rious  despised  object  mentioned  in  the  text.  Therq 
is  nothing  the  world  is  more  divided  dbout  in  il| 
f>pinion,  than  this.  To  the  one  part  it  is  aUog^VVx^^ 
contemptible;  to  tbe  other  it  is  altogether  cWiws. 

G3 
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The  one  part  of  the  world  wonders  v;fiat  attraciiyeS* 
others  find  in  it:  and  the  other  part  wonders  how 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  so  stupid  as  n©t  to  see  them  ;. 
and  are  amazed  at  the  blindness  of  others,  and  their 
own  former  blindness. 

It  is  said  of  the  famous  reformer  Melancton,  wheiv 
he  first  saw  the  glorj  of  this  object  at  his  conversion^ 
he  imagined  he  could  easily,  by  plain  persuasion^, 
convince  others  of  it :  that  the  matter  being  so  plain, 
and  the  evidence  so  strong,  he  did  not  see  how,  on 
a  fair  representation,  any  could  stand  out  against  it. 
But  upon  tri^  he  was  forced  to  express  himself  witk 
regret,  that  old  Adam  was  too  strono^  for  young 
Melancton,  and  that  human  corruption  was  too  strong: 
for  human  persuasion,  without  divine  grace. 

The  true  ase  we  should  make  of  this  is  certainly  to 
apply  for  that  enlightening  grace  to  ourselves,  whict 
the  apostle  Paul  prays  for  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Eph.  i.  17.   That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus^ 

Christ niay  give  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom^  and  revC'- 

tation  in  the  knowledge  of  him.  But  as  here  and  in- 
other  cases,  prayer*  and  means^  should  be  joined  to- 
gether ;  so  one  of  the  principal  means  of  right  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  object  of  our  faith,  a,nd  ground 
of  our  hope,  is  to  meditate  on  the  glory  of  that  object, 
asserted  so  strongly  in  this  t^xt,.and  that  by  one,  who 
formerly  had  as  diminishing  thoughts  (A  ity  a&  any  of 
its  enemies  can  have. 

In  the  verses  preceding  the  text,  the  apostle  tells 
,  the  Galatians,  what  some  false  teachers  among  them 
gloried  iil;  here  he  tells  what  he  gloried  in  himself* 
They  gloried  in  the  old  ceremonies  of  th^  Jewish 
law,  which  were  but  shadow*;  he  gloried  in  the  cross 
ef  Christy  the  substance:  He  knew  it  was  an^^ront 
to  the  substance,  to  continue  these  shadows  in  their 
foroier  force;  after  the  substance  itself  appeared,  there- 
fore he  regrets  that  practice  with  zeal,  and'  at  the 
same  time  confines  his  own  glorying  to  that  blessed 
olyect  which  Uie  shadows  were  designed  to  signifjr. 
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God  forbid  thai  J  should  glory ^  save  in  the  cross  of 
Christy  &c. 

Here  the  apestle  sbeweth  us,  both  his  high  esteem 
Gf  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  powerful  influence  of  it 
upon  his  mind.  The  cross  of  Christ  signifies  in  Scrip-r 
ture  sometimes  ojtir  sufferings  fov  Christ,  sometimes 
his  suffering  for  us.  As  the  latter  is  the  rhief,  and 
most  natural  sense  of  the  words,  so  there  is  reason 
lo  think  it  is  the  sense  of  the  apostle  here.  This  is 
the  sense  of  the  same  expression  in  the  li^th  verse  of 
this  chapter,  which  speaks  of  persecution  (that  is  our 
suffering)  for  the  cross  of  Christ,  t.  e.  the  doctrine 
of  Chrisfs  cross.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not 
our  sufferiuga,  but  Christ's  sufferings,  which  we  are 
ehieflj  to  glory  in^  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  v 
and  it  is  not  the  former  chiefly,  but  the  latter,  that 
mortifies  oui^  corruptions^,  and  crucifies  the   world 

lo  US; 

The  cross  of  Christ  mdy  signify  here,  m>t  only  l)i» 
death,  but  the  whole  of  his  humiliation,  or  allthesuf^ 
ferings  of  liis  life  and  death  ;  of  which  sufferings,  the 
cross  was  the  consummation.  The  apostle,^both  here 
and  elsewhere,  mentions  the  Cross,  to  remind  us  of 
tiie  manner  of  his  death,  and  to  strengthen  in  our 
minds  those  impressions  which  the  condescension  of 
that  death  had  made,  or  ought  to  have  made  in  them. 
That  the  Author  of  liberty  should  suffer  the  death 
of  a  slave  ^  the  fountain  of  honour,  the  height  of  dis^ 
grace ;  that  the  punishments  which  were  wont  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  meanest  persons  for  the  highesi 
offences,  should  be  inflicted  on  the  greatest  person 
tjiat  could  suffer :  this  is  the  object  that  the  apostle 
gloried  in., 

There  are  not  t\eo  things  more  opposite,  tha» 
glory  and  shame ;  here  the  apostle  joins  them  toge- 
ther. The  cross  in  itself  is  an  object  full  of  shame  y 
m  this  case  it  appeareth  to  the  apostle  full  of  glory.' 
It  had  been  less  remarkable,  had  he  only  said,  he 
gloried  in  his  Redeemer's  exaltation  aft^r  he  ktX  U\^ 
VorM,  or  in  ibe  glorjr  be  had  with  the  taVVi^t,  \i^- 
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fore  he  came  to  it,  yea,  before  the  world  was.  Bat 
the  object  of  the  a|>ostie's  glorying  is  the  Redeemeti 
not.  only  considered  in  the  highest  state  of  honour 
and  dignity,  but  efen  viewed  in  the  lowest  circunl-) 
stances  of  disgrace  and  ignominy;  not  only  as  a 
powerful  and  exatted,  but  as  a  condemned  and  cruei- 
ned  Saviour. 

Glorying  signifies  the  highest .  degree  of  esteem. 
The  cross  of  Christ  was  an  object  of  which  the  apos- 
tle had  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  the  most  pro- 
found veneration.  This  veneration  he  took  pleasure 
to  avow  before  the  world,  and  was  ready  to  publisb 
on  all  occasions.  This  object  so  occupied  his  heart 
and  engrossed  his  afTections,  that  it  left  no  room  for 
any  thing  else :  he  sloried  in  nothing  else ;  and,  as  he 
telleth  us  in  other  places,  he  counted  every  thing  else 
but  loss  and  dung,  and  would  know  nothing  else  and 
was  determined  about  it,  1  Cor.  ii.  ^. 

The  manner  of  expressing  his  esteem  of  this- ob- 
ject has  a  remarkable  force  and  vehemence  in  it,  God 
forbidj  or  let  it  by  no  means  happen ;  as  if  he  had 
said,  God  forbid,  whatever  others  do,  that  ever  it 
should  be  said,  that  Paul  the  old  persecutor  should 
glory  in  any  thing  else,  but  in  the  crucified  Redeem- 
er :  who  plucked  him  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  when 
he  was  running  farther  and  farther  into  it ;  and  who 
pursued  him  with  mercy  and  kindness,  when  he  was 
pursuing  Him  in  .his  members,  with  fierceness  and 
cruelty.  I  did  it  through  ignorance,  (and  it  is  only 
through  Ignorance  that  any  despise  him) ;  he  bas 
0OW  revealed  himself  to  me,  and  God  forbid  that  the 
light  that  met  me  near  Damascus,  should  ever  go  out 
of  my  mind  ;  it  was  a  light  full  of  glory,  the  object 
it  discovered  was  all  glorious,  my  all  in  all,  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  in  any  thing  else. 
;  His  esteem  of  that  blessed  object  was  great,  and 
its  influence  on  him  proportionable.  By  it  the  world- 
was  crucified  to  him,  and  he  was  crucified  to  the 
world  ;  here  is  a  mutual  crucifixion.  His  esteem  of 
Chrbt  was  the  cause  why  the  world  despised  him. 
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and  was  despised  by  him ;  not  that  the  cross  made 
hifn  hate  the  men  of  the  world,  or  refuse  the  lawful 
enjoyments  of  it.  It  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  obliged  him  to  love  the  former ;  but  it  crii- 
eified  those  corruptions,  which  are  contrary  both  to 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of 
the  creatures.  This  is  called  fighting,  warrintr,  wrest- 
ling,  and  killing.  The  reason  is,  because  we  should 
look  upon  sin  as  our  greatest  enemy,  the  greatest  ene* 
my  of  our  souls,  and  of  the  Saviour  of  our  souls. 
This  was  the  view  the  apostle  had  of  sin,  and  of  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  ()i  Pet. 
i.  4.)  ;  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  murderer  of  his  Re« 
deemer,  and  this  inspired  him  with  a  just  resentment 
against  it ;  it  filled  him  with  those  blessed  passions 
against  it  mentioned  l^  himself,  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  as- 
the  native  fruits  of  faith,  and  repentance,  zeal,  ihr> 
dignation,  revenge;  that  is,  such  a  detestation  of 
sin,  as  was  joined  with  the  most  careful  watchfulness 
against  it. 

This  is  that  crucifying  of  the  world,  meant  by  the 
aposUe.  The  reason  of  the  expression  is,  because  the 
inordinate  love  of  worldly  things  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources,  of  sin.  The  cross  of  Christ  gave  such  a  hapi. 
py  turn  to  the  apostWs  affections,  that  the  world  was 
DO  more  the  same  thing  to  him  that  it  was  to  others^ 
and  that  it  had  been  formerly  to  himself.  His  soul 
was  sick,  of  its  pomp ;  and  the  things  he  was  most 
fond  of  before,  bad  now  lost  their  relish  with  hinru 
Its  honours  appeared  now  eontemptible,^  ks  riches 
podr,  its  pleasures  nauseous.  Its  examples  and  fa^ 
vours  did  not  allure,  nor  its  hatred  terrify  him.  He 
considered  the  love  or  hatred  of  men^  not  chiefly  as 
it  affected  Irim,  but  themselves,  by  furthering  or  hin- 
dering the  success  of  bis  doctrine  among  them.  All 
these  things  may  be  included  in  that  crucifying  of  the 
world,  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  But 
the  intended  ground  of  the  discourse  being  the  first 
clause,  the  doctrine  to  be  insisted  on  is  this : 

^  Thai  the  ^ross  of  Christ  affords  sinners  tusiV^t 
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of  glorying  above  all  other  things :  yea,  thai  it  is  in  a 
manner  the  only  thing,  they  should  glory  in.  Tbe 
•whole  humiliation  of  Christy  and  particularly  his 
death  for  the  sake  of  sinners,  is  an  object  that  lias 
"such  incomparable  glory  tn  it,  that  it  becomes  us  to 
have  the  most  honourable  and  exalted  thoughts  of  it'? 
•As  this  is  evidently  contained  in  the  text,  so  it  iA 
frequently  inculcated  on  us  in  other  Scriptures^ 
<2  Cor.  iv.  6.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  1  Cor;  i.  19.  &  24.)  It  is 
plain  that  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  meant  chiefly 
of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ  crucified  ;  thatisyio 
the  work  of  redemption  finished  on  the  cross.    . 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject  it.  will  be  proper^ 
first,  to  consider  brieflyj  What  it  is  lo  glory  in  any 
object ;  and  then.  What  ground  of  glorying  we  have 
in  this  blessed  object,  proposed  in  the  text. 

To  glory  in  any  object  includes  these  two  things  f 
first  a  high  esteem  of  it,  and  then  some  concern  in  it< 
We  do  not  glory  in  the  things  we  are  interested  in  un<» , 
less  we  esteem  them ;  nor  in  the  things  we  admire  and 
esteem,  unless  we  are  some  way  interested  in  thcun^^ 
But  although  alt  professing  Christians  are  some  way 
concerned  to  glory  in  the  crofts  of  Christ,  because  of 
their  outward  relation  to  him,  by  their  baptismal 
covenant,  and  because  the  blessed  fruits  of  bis  cross 
are  both  plainly  revealed,  and  freely  offered  to  tbem  ; 
yet  it  is  those  only  who  have  sincerely  embraced 
these  offers  that  can  truly  glory  in  that  object.  Yet 
what  is  their  privilege,  is  the  duty  of  all ;  all  should 
be  exhorted  to  glory  in  this  object,  and  to  have  a 
high  esteem  of  it,  because  of  its  excellency  in  itself; 
to  fix  their  hearts  on  it  by  faith,  because  it  is  offered 
to  them ;  to  shew  their  esteem  of  it,  by  seeking  an 
interest  in  it.;  and  having  a  due  esteem  of  it,  and  ob- 
tained an  interest  in  it,  to  study  a  frame  of  habitual 
,  triumph  in  it.  But  the  nature  of  this  happy  frame  of 
mind,  is  best  understood,  by  considering  the  glory  of 
the  oliject  pf  ft. 

37/e  aDcmi  prophet?,  Who  forelel  Chrbl'^  comtngi 
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appear  transported  with  the  view  of  bis  elory.  Not 
only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  Old,  represeotf 
the  Messiah  as  the  most  remarkable  and  most  ho- 
nourable person  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
the  world.  It  speaks  of  him  as  a  glorious  Governor, 
a  Prince,  a  King,  a  Conqueror ;  besides  other  mag- 
nificent  titles  of  the  greatest  dignity,  shewing  that 
his  government  should  be  extensive  and  everlasting, 
^nd  that  bis  glory  should  fill  the  whole  earth.  But, 
while  the  prophets  foretel  his  greatness,  they  foretel 
also  his  meanness.  They  shew  indeed  he  was  to  be 
a  glorious  king,  but  a  king  who  would  be  rejected 
and  despised  of  men :  And  that,  after  all  the  great 
expectation  the  world  would  have  of  him,  he  was  to 
pass  over  the  stage  of  the  world  disregarded  and  un-- 
observed,  excepting  as  to  the  malicious  treatment  he 
was  to  meet  with  on  tt. 

'  About  the  time  of  his  coming,  the  Jews  were  bi(7 
with  hope^  of  him  as  the*great  deliverer,  and'  chief 
ornanient  of  their  nation.  And  if  history  may  be 
Credited,  even  the  heathens  had  a  notion  about  that 
time,  which  possibly  was  derived  from  the  Jewish 
prophecies,  that  there  was  a  Prince  of  unparalleled- 
glory  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  even  in  Judea  in  parti- 
cular, who  was  to  found  a  kind  of  universal  monarchy. 
But  their  vain  hearts,  like  that  of  mpst  men  in  all 
ages,  were  so  intoxicated  with  the  admiration  of  world-  ^ 
ly  pomp^  that  that  was  the  onlvj;reatness  they  had 
any  notion  or  relish  of.  This  dlie  them  form  a  pic- 
ture of  Him,  who  was  the  desire  of  all  nations,  very 
unlike  the  original. 

A  king  which  the  world  admires,  is  one  of  exten- 
sive power,  with  numerous  armies,  a  golden  crown 
and  sceptre,  a  throne  of  state,  magnificent  palaces, 
sumptuous  feasts,  many  attendants  of  high  rank,  im- 
meuse  treasured  to  enrich  them  with,  and  various  posts 
of  honour  to  prefer  them  to. 

Here  was  the  reverse  of  all  this  :  for  a  crown  of 
gold,  a  crown  of  thorns ;  for  a.  sceptre,  a  reed  ipuVVw 
bis  band^  in  derision  $  for  a  throne,  a  cross  *,  in^le^ 
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of  palaces,  not  a  place  to  lay  his  head  m;  instead  of 
sumptuous    feasts  to  others,   ofttimes'  hungry  and 
thirsty  himself;  instead  of  great  attendants,  a  com« 
pany  of  poor  fishermen  ;  instead  of  treasures  to  give . 
them,  not  money  enough  to  pay  tribute,  without 
working  a  miracle ;  and  the  preferment  offered  them, . 
was  to  give  each  of  them  his  cross  to  bear.     In  all 
things  the  reverse  of  worldly  greatness  from  first  to 
last,  a  manger  for  a  cradle  at  his  birth,  hot  a  place 
to  lay  his  head  sometimes  in  his  life,  nor  a  grave  of 
his  own  at  his  death. 

Here  unbelief  frets  and  murmurs,  and  asks,  Where 
is  all  the  glory,  that  is  so  much  extolled  ?  For  dis- 
covering this,  faith  needs  only  look  through  that  thin, 
vail  of  flesh  ;  and  under  that  low  disguise  appears  the 
Lord  of  glory^  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
strong  and  mighty,  (Psal.  xxiv.  8  )  the  Lord  mighty, 
in  battle;  the  heavens  his  throne,  the  earth  his  foot- 
stool, the  light  his  garments,  the  clouds  his  chariots, 
the  thunder  his  voice,  his  strength  omnipotence,  his 
riches  all-sufficiency,  his  glory  infinite,  his  retinue  the. 
hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  excellent  ones  of 'the  earth, 
on  whom  he  bestows  riches  unsearchable,  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible,  banquets  of  everlasting,  joys, 
and  preferments  of  immortal  honour,  making  theoi: 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  conquerors,  ye^  and 
more  than  conquerors,  children  of  God^  and  mysti-^ 
cally  one  with  hioiBelf. 

Here  appears  fl||||bthing  incomparably  above  all 
worldly  glory,  though  under  a  mean  disguise.  But 
the  objection  is  still  against  that  disguise ;  yet  even 
that  disguise,  upon  due  consideration,  will  appear  to 
be  so  glorious,  that  its  very  meanness  is  honourable. 
It  was  a  notorious  disguise,  because  the  designs  and 
effects  of  it  are  so.  If  he  suffered  shame,  poverty, 
pain,  sorrows  and  death,  fttr  a  time,  it  was  that  we 
might  not  suffer  these  things  for  ever.  That  mean- 
liess  therefore  was  glorious,  because  it  was  subservi- 
^nt  unto  an  infinittly  glorious  desi|;ii  oi  love  and 
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It  was  subservient  more  ways  than  one ;  it  satisfied 
tlie  penalty  oF  the  law,  it  put  unspeakable  honour  on 
the  commandments  of  it.  It  was  a  part  of  Christ's 
design  to  make  holiness,  (that  is,  obedience  to  the 
law)  so  honourable,  that  every  thing  else  should  be 
contemptibie  in  comparison  of  it  Love  of  worldly- 
greatness,  is  one  of  the  principal  hinderances  of  it. 
\¥e  did  not  need  the  example  of  Christ  to  commend 
earthly  grandeur  to  us,  but  very  much  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  contrary,  and  to  make  us  esteem  holiness, 
though  accompanied  with  meanness.  Christ's  low 
4tate  was  an  excellent  mean  for  this  end.  There  was 
therefore  greatness,  even  in  his  meanness.  Other 
men  are  honourable  by  their  station,  but  Chrisf  s  sta- 
tion was  made  honourable  by  him  ;  he  has  made  po- 
vi^ty  and  meanness,  joined  with  holiness,  to  be  a  state 
of  dignity. 

Thus  Christ^s  outward  meanness,  that  disguised 
bis  real  greatness,  was  in  itself  glorious,  because  of  the 
design  of  it.  Yet  that  meanness  did  not  wholly  be- 
cloud it ;  many  beams  of  glory  shone  through  it. 

His  birth  was  fiiean  on  earth  below  ;  but  it  was  ce- 
lebrated with  hallelujahs  by  the  heavenly  host  in  the 
air  above  : .  he  had  a  poor  lodging ;  but  a  star  lighted 
visitants  to  it  from  distant  countries.  Never  Prince 
had  such  visitants,  so  conducted.  He  had  not  the 
magnificent  equipage  that  others  Kings  have,  but  he 
was  attended  with  multitudes  of  patients,  seeking,  and 
obtaining  healing  of  soul  and  body  ;  that  was  more 
true  greatness,  than  if  he  had  been  attended  with 
crowds  of  Princes.  He  made  the  dumb  that  attend- 
ed him  sing  his  praises,  and  the  lame  to  leap  for  joy, 
the  deaf  to  hear  his  wonders,  and  the  blind  to  see 
his  glory.  He  had  no  guard  of  soldiers,  nor  magni- 
ficent retinue  of  servants ;  but  as  the  centurion,  that 
had  both,  acknowledged,  Iiealth  and  sickness,  life  and 
death,  took  orders  from  him.  Even  the  winds  and 
storms,  which  no  earthly  power  can  controul,  obeyed 
him  ;  and  death  and  the  grave  durst  not  refuse  to  d^^ 
lirtf  up  their  prey  when  he  demanded  it.    K^^A 
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not  walk  upon  tapestry,  but  when  he  walked  on  the 
sea,  the  waters  supported  him.  All  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion, excepting  sinful  men,  honoured  him  as  their 
Creator.  He  kept  no  treasure,  but  when  he  had  oc- 
casion for  money,  the  sea  sent  it  to  him  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fish.  He  had  no  barns,  nor  corn-fields  ;  but 
when  he  inclined  to  make  a  feast,  a  few  loaves  cover- 
ed a  sufficient  table  for  many  thousands.  None  of 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  ever  gave  such  enter- 
tainment. By  these  and  many  such  things,  the  Re- 
deemer's glory  shone  through  his  meanness,  in  the  se- 
veral parts  of  his  life.  Nor  was  it  wholly  clouded  at 
bis  death.  He  had  not  indeed  that  phantastic  equi- 
page of  sorrow  that  other  great  persons  have  on  such 
occasions.  But  the  frame  of  nature  solemnized  the 
death  of  its  Author  5  heaven  and  earth  were  mourn- 
ers :  the  sun  was  clad  in  black ;  and  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  were  unmoved,  the  earth  itself 
trembled  under  the  awful  load.  There  were  few  to 
pay  the  Jewish  compliment  of  renting  their  garments ; 
but  the  rocks  were  not  so  insensible ;  they  rent  their 
bowels.  He  had  not  a  grave  of  his  own,  but  other 
mens  graves  opened  to  him.  Death  and  the  grave 
might  be  proud  of  such  a  tenant  in  their  territories ; 
but  he  came  not  there  as  a  subject,  but  as  an  invader, 
a  conqueror.  It  was  then  the  king  of  terrors  lost 
his  sting,  and  on  the  third  day  the  Prince  of  life  tri- 
umphed over  him,  spoiling  death  and  the  grave.  But 
this  last  particular  belongs  to  Christ's  exaltation  ;  the 
other  instances  shew  a  part  of  the  glory  of  his  humi- 
liation, but  it  is  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  glory  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  we  are 
chiefly  to  esteem,  is  the  glory  of  God's  infinite  per- 
fections displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as  the 
apostle  expresses  it,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Christ  Jesus^  {2  Cor.  iv.  0  )  evpt^f  Christ  crucified, 
1  Cor.  ii.  2,  It  is  this  which  m^es  any  other  object 
glorious,  according  as  it  manifests  more  or  less  of  the 
perfections  of  God.  This  is  what  makes  the  works 
pf  creation  so  glorious*     The  beavens  declare  God's 
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glory,  and  the  firmament  his  handywork.  And  we 
are  inexcusable  for  not  taking  more  pains  to  contem- 
plate God's  perfections  in  them,  his  almighty  power, 
and  incomprehensible  wisdom,  and  particularly  Iris 
infinite  goodness.  But  the  effects  of  the  Divine  , 
g-oodness  in  the  works  of  creation,  are  only  temporal 
favours.  The  favours  purchased  to  us  by  the  cross  of 
Christ  are  eternal.  Besides,  although  the  works  of 
creation  plainly  shew  that  God  is  in  himself  good ; 
yet  they  also  shew  that  God  is  just,  and  that  he  is 
displeased  with  us  for  our  sins.  Nor  do  they  point 
out  to  us  the  way  how  we  may  be  reconciled  to  him. 
They  publish  the  Creator's  glory,  they  publish  at  the 
same  time  his  laws  and  our  obligations  to  obey  them. 
Our  consciences  tell  us  we  have  neglected  these  obli- 
gations, violated  these  laws,  and  consequently  incur- 
red the  Lawgiver's  displeasure  :  His  works  declar- 
ing bis  glory,  shew  that  in  his  favour  is  life,  and  con- 
sequently that  in  bis  displeasure  is  death  and  ruin ; 
yea  they  lay  us  in  some  measure  under  his  displea- 
sure already.  Why  el-je  do  natural  causes  give  so 
much  trouble  in  life,  and  pain  in  death .''  From  all 
quarters  the  works  of  God  revenge  the  quarrel  of  his 
broken  law :  They  give  these  frail  bodies  subsistence 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  a  subsistence  embittered  with , 
many  vexations,  and  at  last  they  crush  them,  and  dis- 
solve them  in  dust. 

The  face  of  nature  then  is  glorious  in  itself,  but 
It  is  overcast  with  a  gloom  of  terror  to  us ;  it  shews 
the  glory  of  the  Judge  to  the  criminal  \  the  glory 
of  the  offended  Sovereign  to  the  guilty  rebel.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  give  comfort  and  relief  to  a  crimi- 
nal ;  it  IS  not  the  way  to  make  him  glory  and  tri- 
umph. Accordingly,  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  who  refuse  to  know  God,  otherwise  than  by 
the  works  of  nature,  are  so  far  from  glorying  in  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  God  in  heaven,  that  they  renounce 
all  those  great  eJ^pectations,  and  generally  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  blessedness  to  be  had.  Conscience 
tells  us  we  are  rebeJj  against  God  :  and  naluie  div^is^ 
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not  shew  how  such  rebels  may  reeorer  hfs  favour  i 
how,  in  such  a  well  ordered  government  as  the  divine 
government  must  be,  the  righteous  Judge  and  Law* 
giver  may  be  glorified,  and  the  criminal  escape ;  mucb 
less  how  the  Judge  may  be  glorified,  and  the  crimi« 
nal  obtain  glory  likewise. 

The  language  of  nature,  though  it  be  plaiR  and 
loud  in  proclaiming  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  yet  it 
is  dark  and  intricate  as  to  bis  inclination  towards 
guilty  creature^.  1 1  neither  assures  peremptorily  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  despair,  nor  gives  sure  footing  for 
pur  hopes.  If  we  are  favourites,  whence  so  many, 
troubles  ?  If  we  are  hopeless  criminals^  whence  so  ma« 
py  favours  ?  Nature  shews  God"?  glory,  and  our 
shame  ;  his  law  our  duty,  and  consequently  ourdan«* 
ger :  but  about  the  way  of  escape,  it  is  silent  and 
dumb.  It  affords  many  motives  for  excitiog  desires 
lifter  God ;  bc^t  it  sliews  pot  the  way  to  get  these 
desires  satisfied.  Here,  in  the  text,  is  an  object  which 
gives  us  better  intj^lligeuce.  It  directs  us^  n&t  nnere-* 
ly  to  seek  by  feeling  in  the  dark,  (Acts  xvii.  27.)  if 
h^fij  we  may  find ;  but  to  seek  him  so^  as  certainly 
jtp  fiii4  hioi*  Unlikely  do(;trine  to  a  carnal  tmiod : 
ihat  there  should  be  more  of  God's  glory  rnani* 
fested  to  ust  in  the  face  of  Christ  crucified,  than  in 
the  face  of  h^avei^  and  earth  5  the  face  of  Cbrist>  in 
which  sense  discovers  nothing  but  marks  of  pain  and 
disgrace ;  that  bloated,  mangled  visage)  red  with  gore, 
covered  with  marks  of  scorn,  swelled  with  strokes, 
and  pale  with  death,  that  would  be  the  last  object  ia 
whicn  the  earnal  mind  would  seek  to  see  the  glory  of 
the  God  of  life;  a  visage  clouded  with  the  horror  of 
death;  it  would  with  more  pleasure  and  admira|io»i 
riew  the  same  face  when  transfigured,  and  shining 
like  the  sun  in  its  strength.  Divine  glory  shone  in* 
deed  then  in  a  bright  manner  in  that  face  on  the 
mount ;  but  not  so  brightly,  as  on  mount  Calvary : 
this  Was  the  more  glorious  transfiguration  of  the  two. 
Though  all  the  light  in  the  world,  in  the  sun  and 
iftars  were  cpU^cied  together^  into  one  stupeodous 
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mass  of  light,  it  would  be  but  darkness  to  the  glo- 

tj  of  this  seemingly  dark  and  melancholy  object. 

For  it  is  here,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it  2  Cor. 

lii.  18.   We  all,  as  with  openface^  may  behold  the  glory 

of  God. 

Here  shines  spotless  justice,  incomprehensible  wis- 
dom, and  infinite  love  all  at  once.  None  of  them 
darkens  of  eclipses  the  other ;  every  one  of  them 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest.  They  mingle  their  beams, 
and  shine  with  united  eternal  splendour ;  the  just 
Judge,  the  merciful  Father,  and  the  wise  Governor. 
No  other  object  gives  such  a  display  of  all  these  per- 
fections ;  yea,  all  the  objects  we  know,  give  not  such 
a  display  of  any  one  of  them.  No  where  does -justice 
appear  so  awful,  mercy  so  amiable,  or  wisdom  so  pro- 
found. 

By  the  infinite  dignity  of  Christ^s  person,  his  cross 
gives  more  honour  and  glory  to  the  law  and  justice 
nf  God,  than  all  the  other  sufferings  that  ever  were 
or  will  be  endured  in  the  world.  When  the  apostle 
is  speaking  to  the  Romans  of  the  gospel,  he  does  not 
tell  them  only  of  God's  mercy,  but  also  of  his  justice 
revealed  by  it,  Kom.  j.  IS.  God'^s  wrath  against  the 
unrighteousness  of  men,  is  chiefly  revealed  by  the 
righteousness  aud  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  Loi^ 
was  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake,  Isa.  xlii.  21. 
Both  by  requiring  and  appointing  that  righteousness, 
he  magnified  the  law  and  made  it  honourable.  And 
though  that  righteousness  consists  in  obedience  and 
sufTerings  which  continue  for  a  time,  yet  since  the  re- 
membrance of  them  will  continue  for  ever,  the  cross 
of  Christ  may  be  said  to  give  eternal  majesty  and 
honour  to  that  law  which  it  satisfied  :  that  awful  law, 
by  which  the  universe  (which  is  God's  kingdom)  is 
governed,  to  which  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
heaven  are  subject ;  that  law,  which,  in  condemning 
sin,  banished  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  heaven, 
our  first  parents  from  paradise,  and  peace  from  the 
€arth.  Considering  therefore,  (hat  God  is  the  Judge 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  world,  it  is  plain  that  his  glory 
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shine?  With  unspeakable  brightness  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  as  the  puhishment  of  sin.     But  this  is  tE^ 
very  thing  that  hinders  the  lovers  of  sin  from  acknow- \ 
ledging  the  glory  of  the  eross ;  because  it  shews  so  J 
/   much  of  God's  huatred  of  what  they  love.     It  would 
^Scuseful  for  removing  such  prejudices^  to  coniider, 
that  though  Christ^s  sacrifice  shews  the  punishment 
of  sin,  yet  if  we  embrace  that  sacrifice,  it  only  shem 
it  to  us ;  it  takes  it  off  our  hands ;  it  leaves  us  no 
more  to  do  with  it     And  surely  the  beholding  our 
danger,  when  we  behold  it  as  prevented,  serves  rather 
to  increase  than  lessen  our  joy  ;  by  seeing  the  greatness 
of  our  danger,  we  see  the  greatness  of  our  deliverance. 
The  cros»  of  Chi^ist  dispkyd.the  glory  of  infinite  jus- 
tice, but  not  of  justice  only^ 

Here  shhtes  phiefly  the  glory  of  infinite  mercy. 
Nothing  in  the  world  more  lovely  or  glorious,  than 
love  and  goodness  itself,  and  this  is  the  greatest  in- 
stance  of  it  that  can  be  conceived.  God's  goodness 
*ilBppeffi:9  m  all  his  works ;  this  is  a  principat  part  of 
the  glory  of  the  creation.  We  are  taught  to  consider 
this  lower  world  as  a  convenient  habitation,  built  for 
man  to  dwell  in ;  but,  to  allude  to  the  apostle's  ex- 
pression^ Heb.  iii.  3.  this  gift  we  are  speaking  of, 
should  be  accounted  more  worthy  of  honour  than  the 
world,,  in  as  much  as  he  who  hath  built  the  house 
hath  more  honour  than  the  house. 

When  God  gave  us  his  Son,  he  gave  us  an  in- 
finitely greater  gift  than  the  world ;  the  Creator  is 
infinitely  more  glorious  than  the  creature,  and  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  Creator  of  alt  things.  God  eaa 
make  innumerable  worlds  by  the  word  of  his  mouth. 
He  has  but  one  only  Son  ;  and  he  spared  not  his  on- 
ly Son,  but  gave  him  to  the  death  of  the  cross  for  us 
all. 

Code's  love  to  his  people  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting :  but  from  everlasting  to  everlastin);;  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  it  known,  or  conceivable  hy  us, 
that  can  be  compared  to  this.  The  light  of-  the  sun 
h  alivays  the  same^  but  it  sbines  brightest  lo  us  at 
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HOOD.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  the  noon-tide  of 
everlasting  love  i  the  meridian  splendour  of  eternal 
jnercy.  There  were  many  bright  manifestations  of 
the  same  love  before ;  but  they  were  like  the  light 
of  the  morning,  that  shines  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day ;  and  that  perfect  day  was  when 
Christ  was  on  the  cross,  when  darkness  covered  all 
the  I^nd. 

Comparisons  can  give  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
this  love  which  passeth  kno%vledge.  Though  we 
should  suppose  all  the  love  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
Vfercs  or  shall  be  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  love  of  the 
angels  in  heaven,  united  in  one  heart,  it  would  be 
but  a  cold  heart  .to  that  which  was  pierced  with  the 
soldier's  spear.  The  Jews  saw  but  blood  and  water, 
but  faith  can*  discern  a  bright  ocean  of  eternal  love 
flawing  out  of  these  wounds.  We  may  have  some 
impression  of  the  glory  of  it,  by  considering  its  ef* 
fects.  We  should  consider  all  the  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal blessings,  received  by  God's  people  for  four  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ  was  crucified,  or  that  have* 
been  received  since,  or  that  will  be  received  till  the 
consummation  of  ^1  thin(;s;  all  the  deliverances 
from  eternal  misery ;  aU  the  oceans  of  joy  in  hea- 
ven ;  the  rivers  of  water  of  life,  to  l>e  enjoyed  to  all 
eternity,,  by  multitudes  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore—* 
we  should  consider  all  these  blessings  as  flowing 
from  that  love,  that  was  displayed  in  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

Here  shines  also  the  gTory  of  the  incomprehensw 
ble  wisdom  of  Crod^  which  consists  in  promoting  the 
best  ends  by  the  fittest  means.  The  ends  of  the  cross 
are  best  in  themselves,  and  the  best  for  us  that  can 
be  conceived ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
man :  And  the  means  by  which  it  advances  these  ends, 
are  so  fit  and  suitable,  that  the  infinite  depth  of  con- 
trivance in  them  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse to  eternity. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  conceive  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  manifested  in  the  good  of  an  iuaoo^uV  ct^a^ 
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ture ;  but  the  glory  of  the  righteous  Judge  manifest- 
ed  in  the  good  of  the  guilty  criminal,  is  the  peculiar^ 
mysterious  wisdom  of  the  cross.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive God's  righteousness  declared  in  the  punishment 
of  sins ;  the  Cross  alone  declares  his  righteousntss  in 
the  remission  of  sins,  Rom.  iii.  25.  It  magnifies  jus- 
tice in  the  way  of  pardoning  sin,  and  mercy  in  the 
way  of  punishing  it.  It  shews  justice  more  awful 
than  if  mercy  had  been  excluded,  and  mercy  more 
amiable  than  if  justice  had  been  dispensed  with.  It 
magnifies  the  law^  and  makes  it  honourable,  Isa.  xlii.  21 . 
It  magnifies  the  criminal  who  broke  the  law ;  and 
the  respect  put  upon  the  law  makes  him  honourable 
likewise,  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Yea,  this  is  so  contrived,  that 
every  honour  done  to  the  cririiiiml  is  an  honour  done 
to  the  law,  and  all  the  respect  put  upoft  the  law  puts 
respect  also  on  the  criminal ;  for  every  blessing  the 
sinner  receives,  is  for  the  sake  of  obedience  and  satis* 
faction  made  to  the  law,  not  by  himself,  but  by  ano<^ 
ther,  who  could  put  infinitely  greater  dignity  on  the 
law ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  that  other  for  the  sinner, 
puts  the  greatest  dignity  on  him  that  he  is  capable  of. 
Both  the  law  and  the  sinner  may  glory  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Both  of  them  receive  eternal  honour  and 
glory  by  it. 

The  glories  that  are  found  separately  in  the  other 
works  of  God,  are  found  united  here.  The  joys  of 
heaven  gterify  God's  goodness,  the  pains  of  hell  gloi- 
rifyhis  justice ;  tire  cross  of  Christ  glorifies  both  of 
fhem  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  heaven  or 
hell  glorifies  any  of  them.  There  is  more  remarka- 
ble honour  done  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ, <ban  by  the  torments  of  devils :  and 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  display*  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  in  the  redemption  of  sinners,  than  in  the  joy 
of  angels  :  so  that  we  can  conceive  no  object,  in 
which  we  can  discover  such  manifold  wisdom,  or  so 
deep  contrivance  fur  advancing  the  glory  of  God.     . 

The  like  may  be  said  of  its  contrivance  for  the 
good  of  man.     it  heaU  all  his  diseases,  it  parihm  aU 
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kissins^  Psal.  ciii.  It  is  the  sacrifice  that  removes  the 
guilt  of  sin ;  it  is  the  motive  that  removes  the  love 
of  sin  ;  it  mortifies  sin  and  expiates  it.  It  atones  for 
disobedience,  it  excites  to  obedience;  it  purchases 
strength  for  obedience,  it  makes  obedience  practicable, 
H  makes  it  delightful,  it  makes  it  acceptable,  it  makes 
it  in  a  manner  unavoidable,  it  constrains  to  it,  2  Cor. 
v.  14.  It  is  not  only  the  motive  to  obedience,  but 
the  pattern  of  it.  It  satisfies  the  curse  of  the  law,  and 
fulfils  the  commands  of  it.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  the  sum  of  which  is  the  love  of  God  and  of 
our  neighbour.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  highest 
instance  of  both.  Christ's  sufferings  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  actions.  Never  action  gave  such  glory  to 
God,  never  action  did  such  good  to  man:  And  it 
is  the  way  to  shew  our  love  to  God  and  man,  by 
promoting  the  glory  of  the  one,  and  the  good  of  th» 
pther. 

Thus,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  teach  us  our  duty, 
by  that  love  whence  they  flowed,  and  that  good  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  they  teach  us,  not 
only  by  the  design  of  them,  but  also  by  the  manner 
pf  his  undergoing  them.  Submission  to  God,  and 
forgiveness  of  our  enemies,  are  two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult duties.  The  former  is  one  of  the  chief  expres* 
sions  of  love  to  God,  and  the  latter  of  love  to  man. 
Bui* the  highest  submission  is,  when  a  person  submits 
to  suffering  though  free  of  guilt ;  and  the  highest 
forgiveness  is,  to  forgive  our  murderers  ;  especially 
if  the  murderers  were  persons  who  were  obliged  to 
us  I  as  if  a  person  not  only  should  forgive  them  who 
look  away  his  life,  even  though  they  owed  him  their 
own  life,  but  also  desire  others  to  forgive  them,  pray 
for  them,  and  as  much  as  possible  excuse  them.  This 
was  the  manner  of  Christ's  bearing  his  sufferings ; 
Father^  thy  will  be  d^ne ;  and,  Father^  forgive  them, 
J'or  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Thus  we  see  how  fit  a  mean  the  Cross  is  for  pro- 
moting the  best  ends,  fpr  justification  and  sanctifica* 
(loa.     it  wqMld  be  tqpjong  to  insist  her^  iu  ^Ivi^h^'vw^ 
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its  manifold  fitness,  for  promoting  also  joy  and  peace 
here,  and  everlasting  happiness  hereafter :  for  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  a  great  part  of  the  future  happiness, 
to  remember  the  way  it  was  purchased,  and  to  see  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  at  the  right  hand  of  him  that 
gave  him  for  that  end.  The  things  already  adduced 
shew  that  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God  is  glo- 
riously displayed  in  the  cross  of  Christ^,  because  it 
hath  such  amazing  contrivance  in  it  for  advancing 
the  good  of  man,  as  well  as  the  glory  af  God  :  for 
that  is  the  design  of  it,  to  shew  the  glory  of  God, 
and  good-will  towards  man. 

But  it  is  not  only  th«  glory  of  Divine  wisdom  that 
shines  in  this  blessed  object,  but  also  the  glory  of  Di- 
vine power.  This  to  them  who  know  not  Christ  is 
no  small  paradox  :  but  to  them  who  believe,  Christ 
crucified^  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  Godj 
1  Cor.  i.  i^}.  The  Jews  thought  Christ's  crucifixion 
a  demonstration  of  his  want  of  power  j  hence  they 
upbraided  him,  that  he  ivho  wroui(ht  so  many  mira- 
cles, suffered  himself  to  hang  on  the  cross.  But  this 
itself  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  They  asked, 
Why  he  who  saved  others,  saved  not  himself.'^  They 
named  the  reason  without  taking  heed  to  it.  That 
was  the  very  reason  why  at  that  time  he  saved  not 
himself,  bepause  he  saved  others  ;  because  he  was 
willing  and  able  to  save  others.  The  motive  of  his 
enduring  the  cross  was  powerful,  divine  love,  strong- 
er than  death  ;  the  fruits  of  it  powerful,  divine  grace, 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation^  Rom.  i.  16.  making 
new  creatures,  raising  souls  from  the  dead  ;  these  are 
acts  of  Omnipotence.  We  are  ready  to  admire  chief- 
ly the  p<iwer  of  God  in  the  visible  world,  but  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  far  nobler  creature  than  it.  We 
justly  admire  the  power  of  the  Creator  in  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  the  motion  of  souls  to- 
wards God  as  their  centre,  is  far  more  glorious ;  the 
effects  of  the  same  power  far  more  eminent,  and  far 
more  lasting. 
The  wounds  of  Christ  seemed  effects  of  weakness ; 
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but  it  is  easy  to  observe  incomparable  strength  ap« 
pearing  in  tbem.  We  should  consider  what  it  was 
that  bruised  him— Ae  teas  bruued  for  our  tniguitica. 
The  Scripture  represents  them,  (Isa.  liii.)  as  a  great 
burden ;  and  describes  us  all  lying  helpless  under  it, 
as  a  people  laden  with  iniquity.  Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  He  bore  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  ;  not  those  we  feel  here  only,  but 
those  we  deserved  to  feel  hereafter.  We  should  con- 
sider who  laid  this  burden  on  him ;  the  Lord  laid  on 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  Isa.  liii.  6.  We  might  well 
say  with  Cain,  our  punishment  was  more  than  we 
were  able  to  bear.  This  might  be  said  to  every  one 
of  us  apart.  But  it  was  not  the  sins  of  one  that  he 
bore ;  he  bore  the  sins  of  oiany,  of  multitudes  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  sins  of  every  one  of 
them,  as  numerous.  This  was  the  heaviest,  and  most 
terrible  weight  iib  the  world. 

The  curse  of  the  law  was  a  weight  sufficient  to 
crush  a  world.  They  who  first  brought  it  on  them- 
selves found  it  so.  It  sunk  legions  of  angels,  who 
excel  ia  strength,  when  they  had  abused  that  streng^ 
against  the  law,  from  the  heaven  of  heavens,  to  the 
bottomless  pit.  The  same  weight  that  had  crushed 
rebel  angels,  threatened  man  for  joining  with  them. 
Before  man  could  bear  it ;  before  any  person  could 
have  bis  own  proportion  of  it,  it  behoved,  as  it  were, 
to  be  divided  into  numberless  parcels.  Man,  after 
numberless  ages,  would  have  born  but  a  small  part  of 
it.  The  wrath  to  come,  would  have  been  always  wrath 
to  come,  to  all  eternity  ;  there  would  have  been  still 
infinitely  more  to  bear.  Christ  only  had  strength  to 
bear  it  all ;  to  bear  it  all,  in  a  manner  at  once,  to  bear 
it  all,  alone.  None  of  the  people  were  with  him ;  our 
burden,  and  our  help  was  laid  on  One  who  was  mighty. 
And  his  bearing  it,  was  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
his  might,  of  the  noblest  kind  of  might,  that  he  was 
mightj/  to  save. 

It  is  true,  that  load  bruised  him*,  but  we  would 
pot  be  surprised  at  tbat^  if  we  considered  t\vQ  C^x^^jL- 
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ftilness  of  the  shock.  Could  we  conceive  the  weight 
of  eternal  justice,  ready  to  fall  down,  like  lightning, 
with  violence  upon  a  world  of  malefaetors,  and  view 
that  sacred  body  interposed  betwixt  the  load  of  wrath 
from  above,  and  the  heirs  of  wrath  below,  we  would 
not  wonder  at  these  bruises,  we  would  not  despise 
fiiem.  We  should  consider  the  event,  had  that  wrath 
fallen  lower.  Had  it  met  with  no  obstacle,  it  would 
have  made  havock  of  another  kind ;  this  world  would 
have  been  worse  than  a  chaos,  and  been  covered  with 
the  dismal  effects  of  vindictive  justice  and  Divine 
righteous  vengeance. 

Although  his  sacred  flesh  was  both  mangled  and 
marred  with  that  dismal  load,  yet  we  should  consider 
that  it  sustained  it.  Here  was  incomparable  strength, 
that  it  sustained  that  shock  which  wduld  have  grind* 
ed  mankind  into  powder ;  and  he  ifil^ined  it,  as  was 
said  before,  alone.  He  let  no  part  iM*  it  fall  lower; 
They  who  take  sanctuary  under  this  blessed  covert, 
are  so  safe,  that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  that 
load  of  wrath  but  to  look  to  it,  John  iii.  14.  To  al- 
lude to  the  Psalmisf  s  expressions,  Psal.  xci.  7,  8.  It 
$hall  not  come  nigh  themt  onlj/  with  their  eyes  they  shall 
behold^  and  see  the  reward  of  their  unekedness  ;  but  they 
shall  see  it  given  to  that  righteous  One ;  and  all  that 
In  effect  is  left  to  them  in  this  matter,  is  by  fahfa  to 
look  and  behold  what  a  load  of  vengeance  wasiiover- 
ing  over  their  guilty  heads,  and  how  that  guiltless 
and  spotless  body  interposed ;  they'll  see  it  crushed 
Ht  a  sad  rate.  But  it  is  the  end  of  the  conflict,  that 
shews  on  what  side  the  victory  is :  in  that  dreadful 
struggle,  Christ'*s  body  was  broDght  as  low  as  the 
grave.  But  though  the  righteous  fall,  he  rises  again. 
Death  was  undermost  in  the  struggle,  1  Cor.  xv.  ^7. 
It  was  Christ  that  conquered  in  falling,  and  complet- 
ed the  conquest  in  rising.  Tiie  cause,  design  and  ef- 
fects of  these  wounds,  shew  incomparable  power  and 
strength  appearing  in  them.  The  same  strength  apt^ 
pear^  in  his  behaviour  under  them ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  bore  ihem,  we  see  in  the.  history  ef 
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his  death.  He  bore  them  with  patience,  and  with 
pity  and  compassion  towards  others.  A  small  part 
of  jfiis  sorrow  would  have  crushed  the  strongest  spirit 
on  earth  to  death.  The  constitution  of  man  is  not 
able  to  bear  too  great  violence  of  joy  or  grief :  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  sufficient  to  unhinge  our  frame. 
Christ'^s  griefs  were  absolutely  incomparable,  but  his 
strength  was  a  match  for  them. 

These  considerations  serve  to  shew  that  it  is  the 
greatest  stupidity,  to  have  diminishing  thouchts  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Redeemer;  yet,  because  this  has 
been  the  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  Gentiles,  cind  many  professing  Christians 
hare  not  suitable  impressions  of  it,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  this  subject  a  little  more  particularly.  It  is 
useful  to  observe  how  the  Scripture  represents  the 
vhole  of  Chri|||hJiumiliation  as  one  great  action,  by 
which  he  defelBi  the  enemies  of  GckI  and  man,  and 
founded  a  gloriods  everlasting  monarchy.  The  pro- 
phets, and  particularly  the  psalmist,  speak  so  much 
of  Christ  as  a  powerful  conqueror,  whose  enemies  were 
to  be  made  his  footstool,  that  the  Jews  do  still  con- 
tend that  their  Messiah  is  to  be  a  powerful  temporal 
prince,  and  a  great  fighter  of  battles,  one  who  is  to 
subdue  their  enemies  oy  fire  and  sword,  and  by  whom 
thej  themselves  are  to  be  raised  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  If  pride  and  the  love  of  earthly  things 
did  not  blind  them,  it  were  easy  to  see  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  prophets  are  vastly  too  high,  to  be 
capable  of  so  low  a  meaning.  This  will  be  evident 
by  taking  a  short^w  of  them ;  which  at  the  same 
time  will  shew  tlipllory  of  that  great  action  just  now 
spoken  of,  by  shewing  the  greatness  of  the  design, 
and  the  effects  of  it. 

The  prophets  ofttimes  speak  more  expressly  of  the 
Messiah  as  a  great  King,  which  is  a  name  of  the  great- 
est earthly  dignity.  The  hand  of  Pilate  was  over- 
ruled to  cause  write  that  title  of  honour  even  on  his 
cross.  The  glory  of  (he  kingdom  that  he  was  to 
found,  is  4|>resented  Jn  very  magnificent  expte^^vom 
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by  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap.  li.  35.  45.  and  chap.  vii. 
9, 10.  13,  14.  Here  are  lively  representations  of  un- 
paralleled  greatness,  an  everlasting  kingdom  to  be 
founded,  strong  obstacles  to  be  removed,  powerful 
enemies  to  be  defeated. 

It  is  useful  to  observe  the  universal  importance  of 
this  design  :  ho  part  of  the  universe  was  unconcerned 
in  it. 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  was  eminently  to  be  dis- 
played, all  the  divine  Persons  were  to  be  gloriously 
manifested;  the  divine  attributes  to  be  magnified; 
the  divine  works  and  ways  to  be  honoured  ;  the  earth 
was  to  be  redeemed,  hell  conquered,  heaven  purchased, 
the  law  to  be  magniSed  and  established,  Isa.  xlii.  21. ; 
its  commandments  to  be  fulfilled,  its  cui^se  to  be  suf- 
fered, the  law  was  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  criminal 
that  broke  it  to  be  saved,  and  his  terijMer  and  accuser 
to  be  defeated ;  the  head  of  the  olcffirpent  was  to  be 
bruised,  his  works  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  darkness  to '  be  spoiled,  and 
triumphed  over  openly,  Col.  ii.  15.  The  principalis* 
ties  and  powers  of  heaven  were  to  receive  new  mat- 
ter of  everlasting  hallelujahs,  and  new  companions  to 
join  in  them  $  the  fallen  angels  were  to  lose  their  old 
subjects,  and  the  blessed  angeU  to  receive  new  fellow- 
citizens.  No  wonder  this  is  called  the  making  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  even  the  face  of 
hell  was  to  be  altered.  Surely  a  more  glorious  de- 
sign cannot  be  contrived ;  and  the  more  we  consider 
it,  the  more  we  may  see  the  greatness  of  the  action 
that  accomplished  it.  ^^. 

As  the  design  was  great,  the  fiJq)arations  were  so* 
lemn.  The  stage  of  it  was  to  be  this  earth  ;  it  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  it ;  it  was  solemnly  prepared  for 
it.  This  is  the  view  given  us  of  the  providences  that 
preceded  it ;  they  fitted  the  stage  of  the  world  for 
the  great  event,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  If  we  saw 
clearly  the  whole  chain  of  them,  we  would  see  how 
they  pointed  towards  this  as  their  centre,  and  how 
Ibe/  contiibuted  to  honour  it,  or  ratheiMlt  reflected 
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the  greatest  honour  upon  them.  The  forecited  pro- 
phecies* in  Daniel,  besides  several  others,  nre  instan- 
ces of  this.  They  shew  how  the  great  revolutions  in 
the  heathen  world  were  subservient  to  this  design, 
particularly  the  succession  of  the  four  monarchies 
represented  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. '  Their  rise 
imd  overthrow  were  subservient  to  the  rise  of  this 
monarchy,  never  to  be  overthrown. 

We  see  but  a  small  part  of  the  chain  of  providence^ 
and  even  that  very  darkly  :  but  this  perhaps  is  worth 
the  observing  briefly,  that  universal  empire  came 
gradually  from  the  eastern  to  the*  western  parts  of 
the  world)  from  the  As^rians  and  Persians  to  the 
Greeks  atid  Romans.  By  this  means  greater  com- 
mtinication  and  correspondence  than  formerly  was 
opened  up  between  distant  nations  of  the  earth,  from 
the  rising  to  tbe  setting  of  the  sun.  The  kingdom, 
represented  by  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain* 
was  to  extend  to  both,  Dan*  ii.  84«,  3.5.  However 
we  think  of  this,  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  saw  the  plot 
of  providence  unfolded,  we  would  see  these,  and  other 
revolutions,  contributing  to  the  fulness  of  times,  and 
adjusting  the  world  to  that  state  and  form  of  things, 
that  was  fittest  for  the  Redeemer's  appearance. 

These  were  a  part  of  the  preparations  for  the 
work  in  view  ;  but  they  were  but  a  part  of  them  ; 
for  all  the  sacrifices  offered  eveiy  morning  and  even* 
ing  for  so  many  ages,  were  preparations  for  it,  and 
shadows  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  fi- 
gures and  types.  The  church  of  God  for  four  thou- 
sand years,  waited  with  longing  looks  for  this  salva-  - 
tion  of  the  Lord :  they  were  refreshed  with  the  sa- 
crifices that  prefigured  it.  The  Heathens  themselves 
had  their  sacrifices.  They  had  sinfully  lost  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  true  religion  and  the  Messiah,  handed 
down  from  Noah ;  yet  Providence  ordered  it  so,  that 
they  did  not  wholly  lose  the  rite  of  sacrificing.  There 
if  reason  to  acknowledge  a  particular  providence  pre- 
aerving  tradition  in  this  point;  for  how  otherwise 
epuld  it  enter  into  weaa  beads,  to  serve  t.\ie\t  ^o^ 
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b;  sacrificing  their  beasts  Pit  was  useful  that  the 
world  should  not  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice.  The  substitution  of  the  inno- 
cent in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  all  pointed  towards 
this  great  oblation  which  was  to  make  all  others  to 
cease.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets  in  different 
ages,  from  Moses  to  Malachy,  were  also  preparations 
for  this  great  event.  John  the  Baptist  appeared  as 
the  morning-star,  the  harbinger  of  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high.  It  was  his  particular  office  to  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  before  him.  The  evidence  of 
the  prophecies  wa*s  bright ;  the  Jews  saw  the  time 
approaching ;  their  expectations  were  big.  Counter- 
feit Messiahs  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  not  only  the 
Jews,  but  even  the  Heathens,  probably  by  report  from 
them,  had  a  notion  of  an  incomparably  great  person 
who  was  to  appear  about  that  time.  These,  besides 
many  other  great  things,  serve  to  shew  what  glorious 
preparations  and  pomp  went  before  the  great  work 
we  are  speaking  of. 

Here  it  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  it  is 
strange,  an  action  that  had  such  great  preparations 
before  it  happened,  was  so  little  observed  when  it  did 
happen.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was  not  true.  It 
was  not  much  noticed  indeed  among  blind  arid  igno- 
rant  men  ;  this  was  foretold  :  but  it  had  a  noble  the* 
atre,  the  whole  universe  were  in  effect  spectators  of 
it.  The  Scripture  teacheth  us  to  reflect  on  this;  par- 
ticularly, to  consider  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  as  attentive  onlookers  on  this  glori- 
ous performance.  We  may  infer  this,  besides  other 
scriptures,  from  Epb.  iii.  10. 

These  morning-stars  sl^outed  for  joy,  and  sang  to- 
gether at  the  old  creation,  Job  xxxviii.  7.  This  was 
a  new  creation  to  sing  at,  a  more  amazing  spectacle  . 
than  the  old.  In  that,  the  Son  of  God  acted  in  the 
form  of  God ;  now,  he  was  to  act  in  the  low  form  of 
a  servant.  Nor  was  that  the  lowest  part  of  it :  he 
was  to  suffer  in  the  form  of  a  criminal ;  the  Judge  in 
iAe  form  of  a  malefactor ;  the  Lawgiver  in  the  room 
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ef  the  rebel.  The  creation  was  a  mean  theatre  for 
so  great  an  event,  and  the  noblest  creatures  unwor- 
thy judges  of  such  an  incomprehensible  performance : 
its  true  glory  was  the  approbation  of  its  infinite  con- 
triver,  and  that  He,  at  whose  command  it  was  done, 
was  fully  well  pleased  with  it. 

Yet  to  us,  on  whose  natures  example  has  so  much 
influence,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  that  honour- 
able croud  of  admirers  and  spectators  that  this  per- 
formance had,  4Hd  to  reflect  how  Heaven  beheld  with 
veneration,  what  was  treated  on  earth  with  contempt ; 
it  was  a  large  theatre,  multitudes,  as  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore, a  glorious  company.  In  Scripture,  angels,  in 
comparison  of  men,  are  called  gods.  We  are  not 
sensible  of  their  glory,  which  struck  prophets  almost 
dead  with  fear,  and  tempted  an  apostle  to  idolatry ; 
but  these,  when  the  first«begotten  is  brought  into  the 
world,  (Heb.  i.  6.  compared  with  Psalm  xcvii.  7.)  all 
these  gods,  are  commanded  to  worship  him.  The 
place  of  Scripture  where  angels  are  called  gods,  is 
the  place  where  they  are  commanded  to  worship 
Christ :  and  according  to  the  same  apostle,  (Heb.  u 
6.)  it  was  a  special  time  of  his  receiving  this  glory 
from  the  hosts  of  heaven,  when  his  glory  was  to  be 
vailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  they  were  spectators  of  all  that  he  did  in 
that  state,  and  no  doubt  they  were  attentive  specta- 
tors >  they  desired  to  look,  as  it  were,  with  outstretch- 
ed necks,  into  these  things,  1  P(^t.  i.  12.  Nor  could 
they  be  unconcerned  spectators :  they  were  on  divers 
accounts  interested  in  it.  They  did  not  need  a  re- 
demption themselves;  but  they  delighted  in  ours. 
They  loved  Christ  and  they  loved  his  people.  Their 
love  interested  them  in  the  glory  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  All  we  know  of  their  work  and  office,  as  Lu- 
ther expresses  it,  is  to  sing  in  heaven,  and  minister 
on  earth.  Our  redemption  gave  occasion  for  both. 
They  aang  for  joy  when  it  began  at  Christ's  birth, 
Luke  ii.  13. ;  they  went  with  gladness  on  messages 
of  it  beforehand,  to  the  prcphets,  aod  to  t\^e  vugm 
.  13 
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IVfery ;  they  fed  Christ  in  the  desart,  they  attended 
him  in  b4s  agony  and  at  his  resurrec^tion,  ami  accom- 

I^anied  him  at  his  ascension ;  they  were  concerned  to 
ook  into  these  things  in  time,  that  were  to  be  re- 
membered ta  aU  eternity  ;  and  into  that  performance 
OD  earth,  that  was  to  be  the  matter  of  the  eternal  hal- 

elujahs  in  heaven. 

It  should  not  therefore  hinder  our  esteem  of  thi» 
great  work,  that  the  great  men  on  earth  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  They  were  but  mean,  blind,  ignorant^ 
Tulgar,  compared  to  these  powers  and  thrones  just 
now  mentioned,  who  beheld  it  with  reneration.  It 
18  no  disparagement  to  an  excellent  performance,  that 
it  is  not  admired  by  ignorant  persons  who  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

•  The  principalities  in  heaven  understood,  and  there- 
fore admired  ^  nor  were  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  darkness  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Their  example 
should  not  be  a  pattern  to  us;  but,  what  they  be- 
held with  anguish,  we  should  behold  with  transport 
Their  plot  was  to  make  the  earth,  if  possible,  a  pro- 
vince of  hell.  They  had  heard  of  that  glorious  coun- 
terplot ;  they  were  alarmed  at  the  harbingers  of  it ; 
they  looked  on,  and  saw  their  plot  step  by  step  de- 
feated, atid  the  projects  of  eternal  mercy  going  on. 
All  the  Uhiverse  therefore  were  interested  onlookers 
at  this  blessed  undertaking.  Heaven  looked  on  with 
joy,  and  hell  with  terror,  to  observe  the  event  of  an 
enterprize  that  was  contrived  from  everlasting,  ez- 

Eected  since  the  fall  of  man,  and  that  was  to  be  cele- 
rated  to  all  eternity. 
Thus  we  have  before  us  several  things  that  shew 
the  glory  of  the  performance  in  view  :  the  design,  of 
universal  importance ;  the  preparation,  incomparably 
solemn ;  a  company  of  the  most  honourable  atten- 
tive 'spectators.  As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  is 
plain  it  is  not  a  subject  for  the  tongues  of  men.  The 
tongues  of  men  are  not  for  a  subject  above  the 
thoughts  of  angels  ;  ihey  are  but  desiring  to  look  in- 
io  it,  ihey  have  not  seen  fully  through  it ;  that  is  the 
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Vork  of  eternity.  Men  may  speak  and  write  of  il ; 
but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  describe  it,  as  to  tell  that  it 
cannot  be  described.  We  may  write  about  it ;  buj 
if  all  its  glory  were  described,  the  world  would  not 
contain  its  books,  John  xxi.  25.  We  may  speak  of 
it ;  but  the  most  we  can  say  about  it,  is  to  say  thai 
it  is  unspeakable ;  and  the  most  that  we  know  is  that 
it  passes  knowledge.  It  is  he  that  performed  this 
work,  that  can  truly  declare  it.  It  is  he  who  con* 
trived,  that  can  describe  it.  It  is  he  who  knows  it. 
None  knows  the  Father  bat  the  Son,  or  he  to  whom 
he  sh«ll  reveal  him.  It  is  from  him  we  should  seek 
Ibis  knowledge,  £ph.  i.  17. ;  what  of  it  is  to  be  had 
here,  is  but  in  part,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9.  but  it  leads  us  to 
the  place  where  il  will  be  perfect.  Here  we  think  as 
children,  we  speak  as  children.  Yet  we  are  not 
therefore  to  neglect  thinking  or  speaking  of  it  Our 
thoughts  are  useless  without  contemplating  it,  our 
speech  useless  without  praising  it.  The  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  except  as  it  relates  to  this,  is 
but  a  history  of  trifles  or  confusions,  dreams  and  va- 
pours of  sick- brained  men.  What  we  can  know  of 
it  here,  is  but  little :  but  that  little,  incomparably 
transcends  all  other  knowledge  :  and  all  other  earth- 
ly things  are  but  loss  and  dung  to  it,  Phil.  iii.  8.  1 1. 
The  least  we  can  do,' is,  with  the  angels,  to  desire  to 
look  into  these  things ;  and  we  should  put  up  these 
desires  to  him,  who  can  satisfy  them,  that  he  may 
shine  in  our  hearts,  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  The  true  object  of 
this  knowledge,  is  the  glory  of  God  j  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  is  h'ght  shining  from  God ;  and  as  to 
the  place  into  which  it  shines,  it  is  into  our  hearts. 
We  are  therefore  to  desire  that  light  from  him  who 
is  light  itself.  But  our  prayers  should  he  joined  with 
other  means;  particularly  that  meditation,  which 
Paul  recommends  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  We 
.  ought  to  meditate  on  these  things  so  as  to  give  our- 
selves wholly  to  them.  Our  meditation  should  be  aa 
lively,  and  as  like  to  seeing  the  object  befose  u^^  qa 
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possible.     But  it  is  not  by  strength  of  imaginatioii.; 
that  the  soul  is  profited  in  this  case,  but  by  having 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding  enlightened,  £ph.  i. 

The  makers  and  worshippers  of  images  pretend  to 
help  us  in  this  matter,  by  pictures  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  body.  But  it  is  not  the  eye  of  sense  or 
force  of  imagination,  but  the  eye  of  faith  that  can 
give  us  true  notions  and  right  conceptions  of  this  ob- 
ject, 2  Cor.  V.  16.  Men  may  paint  Christ's  outward 
sufferings,  but  not  that  inward  excellency  from  whence 
their  virtue  flowed,  viz.  his  glory  in  himself,  and  his^ 
goodness  to  us.  Men  may  paint  one  crucified,  but 
how  can  that  distinguish  the  Saviour  from  the  crimi- 
nals ?  On  each  side  of  him  we  may  paint  his  hand» 
and  his  feet  fixed  to  the  cross ;  but  who  can  painfc 
how  these  hands  used  always  to  be  stretched  forth 
for  relieving  the  afflicted,  and  curing  the  diseased  P^ 
or  how  these  feet  went  always  about  doing  good  ? 
and  how  they  cure  more  diseases,  and  do  more  good 
now  than  ever  ?  We  may  paint  the  outward  appear^ 
ance  of  his  sufferings,  but  not  the  inward  bitterness> 
or  invisible  causes  of  them.  Men  can  paint  the  curs- 
ed tree,  but  not  the  curse  of  the  law  that  made  it  so. 
Men  can  paint  Christ  bearing  tl>e  cross  to  Calvary,, 
but  not  Christ  bearing  the  sins  of  many.  We  may 
describe  the  nails  piercing  his  sacred  flesh,  but  who^ 
can  describe  eternal  justice  piercing  both  flesh  and 
spirit  ?  We  may  describe  the  soldier^s  spear,  but  not 
the  arrows  of  the  Almighty ;  the  cup  of  vinegar 
which  he  but  tasted,  but  not  the  cup  of  wrath  whicb 
be  drank  out  to  the  lowest  dregs  ;.  the  derision  of  the 
Jews,  but  not  the  desertion  of  the  Almighty  forsak- 
ing his  Son,  that  he  might  never  forsake  us  who  were 
his  enemies. 

Those  sorrows  he  suffered,  and  the  benefits  he  pur- 
chased, are  equally  beyond  description.  Though  we 
describe  his  hands  and  his  feet  mangled  and  pierced, 
who  can  describe,  how  in  one  hand,  as  it  were,  be 
jfrasped  multitudes  of  soul^  ready  to  sink  into  ruin> 
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and  in  the  other  hand  an  everlasting  inheritance  to 
give  them  ;  or  how  these  bruised  feet  crushed  the  old 
Serpen fs  head,  and  trampled  on  death  and  Ae//,  and 
sin  the  author  of  both.  We  may  describe  the  blood 
issuing  from  his  body,  but  not  the  waters  of  life 
streaming  from  the  same  source,  oceans  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  blessings.  We  may  paint  how  that  blood 
covered  his  own  body,  but  not  how  it  sprinkles  the 
souls  of  others,  yea  sprinkles  many  nations.  We 
may  paint  the  crown  of  thorns  he  wore>  but  not  the 
crown  of  glory  he  purchased.  Happy  were  it  for  us 
if  our  faith  had  as  lively  views  of  this  object,  as  our . 
imaginations  otttimes  have  of  incomparably  less  im- 
portant objects;  then  would  the  pale  face  of  our  Sa- 
viour shew  more  powerful  attract! ves  than  all  the 
brightest  objects  in  nature  besides.  Notwithstanding 
of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  death,  it  would  discover 
such  transcendent  majesty  as  would  make  all  the  glo- 
ry in  the  world  lose  its  relish  with  us.  We  would 
see  then  indeed  tHe  awful  frowns  of  justice,  but  these' 
frowns  are  not  at  us,  but  at  our  enemies,  our  mur- 
derers, that  is,  our  sins.  The  cross  shews  Christ's 
pitying  his  own  murderers^  but  shews  no  pity  to  our 
murderers.  Therefore  we  may  see  the  majesty  of 
eternal  justice  tempered  with  the  mildness  of  infinite 
compassion.-  Infinite  pity  is  an  object  worth  looking 
to,  especially  by  creatures  in  distress  and  danger. 
There  death  doth  appear  in  state,  as  the  executioner 
of  the  law ;  but  there  he  appears  also  deprived  of 
his  sting  with  regard  to  us.  There  we  may  hear  al- 
so the  sweetest  melody  in  the  world  to  the  awakened 
sinner ;  that  peace- speaking  blood,  that  speaks  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel ;  the  sweetest  and  loudest 
rjolce  in  the  world,  louder  than  the  thunder  on  Sinai : 
its  voice  reacheth  heaven  and  earth,  pleading  with 
God,  in  behalf  of  men,  and  beseeching  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God  ;  speaking  the  most  comfortable  and 
the  most  seasonable  things  in  the  world,  to  objects 
in  distress  and  danger,  that  is,  salvation  and  deliver' 
Mnce, 
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Of  the  various  views  we  can  take  of  this  blessed 
work,  this  is  the  most  suitable,  to  consider  it  as  the 

most  glorious  deliverance  that  ever  was  or  will  be. 
Other  remarkable  deliverances  of  God's  people  are 
considered  as  shadows  and  figures  of  this.  Moses, 
Joshua,  David  and  Zerubabel,  were  types  of  this  great 
Joshua;  according  to  his  name,  so  is  he  Jesus  a 
Deliverer.  The  number  of  the  persons  delivered, 
shews  the  glory  of  this  deliverance  to  be  unparallel* 
ed ;  it  was  but  one  single  nation  that  Moses  deliver- 
ed,  though  indeed  it  was  a  glorious  deliverance,  re- 
lieving sixty  thousand  at  once,  and  a  great  deal  more; 

.  hut  this  was  incomparably  more  extensive.  The 
apostle  John  calls  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  a 
mttltitude  that  no  man  could  number,  (Rev.  vil.  9  ) 
of  all  nations,  kindreds,  people,  and  tongues.  The 
unparalleled  glory  of  this  deliverance  appears  not 
only  in  the  number  of  the  delivered,  but  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance. .  It  was  not  mens**  bodies 
only  that  it  delivered,  but  immortal  souls,  more  valu- 
able than  the  world.  Matt.  xvi.  26.  It  wa»  not  froia 
BOeb  a  bondage  as  that  of  I^gypt»  but  one  as  far  be* 
yond  itf  eta  ef eritart  drisery  h  worse  than  lemponr)  {wy^ 
dily  toil ;  so  that  nothing  caph  eqvial  the  wretched^  , 
ness  of  the  state  from  which  they  are  deltvered,  bat 
the  blessedness  of  that  to  which  they  are  brought. 

But  here  we  should  not  forget  the  opposition  madfe 
against  this  deliverance.  It  was  the  greatest  that 
can  withstand  any  good  design.  The  apostle  (Eph. 
vi.  12.)  teaches  to  consider  the  opposition  of  tlesh 
and  blood,  as  far  inferior  to  that  of  principalities  and 
powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  The 
devil  is  called  the  god  of  this  world,  2  Cor.  iv.  4« 
and  himself  and  his  angels,  the  rulers  of  the  darfto^ 
ness  of  this  world,  Eph.  vi.  12.  They  had  obtainMT 
a  dominion  over  the  world,  (excepting  that  small 
corner  Judea),  for  many  ages,  by  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  found  them  not  only  pliable, 
but  fond  of  their  chains,  and  in  love  with  their  bon- 
dage.   But  they  had  heard  of  this  intended  enter- 
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prize  of  supreme  power  and  mercy,  this  invasion  and 
descent  upon  their  dominions.  They  had  heard  of 
the  design  of  bruising  their  head,  overturning  their 
government,  making  their  slaves  to  revolt.  Long  ex- 
perience had  made  them  expert  in  the  black  art  of 
perdition ;  long  success  made  them  confident,  and 
their  malice  still  pushed  them  on  to  opposition,  what- 
ever be  the  success.  As  they  were  no  doubt  apprised  of 
this  designed  deliverance,  and  alarmed  at  the  signs  of 
its  approach,  they  made  all  preparations  to  oppose  it, 
mustered  all  their  forces,  employed  all  their  skill, 
and,  as  all  was  at  stake,  made  their  last  efforts  for  a 
kind  of  decisive  engagement ;  they  armed  every  pro« 
per  instrument,  and  set  every  engine  of  spiritual  de- 
struction aworking;  temptations,  persecutions,  vio- 
lence, slander,  treachery,  conterfeit  Messiahs,  and  the 
like. 

Their  adversary  appeared  in  a  form  that  did  not 
seem  terrible ;  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  one  despis* 
ed  of  the  people,  Psal.  xxii.  6.  accounted  as  a  worm 
and  no  man.  But  this  made  the  event  more  glorious. 
It  was  a  spectacle  worth  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  see  the  despised  Galilean  turn  all  the  artil- 
lery of  hell  back  upon  itself :  to  see  one  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  Son  of  man,  wresting  the  keys  of  hell  and 
death  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil;  to  see  him  en- 
tangling the  rulers  of  darkness  in  their  own  nets,  and 
making  them  ruin  their  designs  with  their  own  stra- 
tagems. They  made  one  disciple  betray  him,  and  a- 
nother  deny  him ;  they  made  the  Jews  accuse  him, 
and  the  Romans  crucify  him  :  but  the  wonderful 
Counsellor  was  more  than  match  for  the  old  ser- 
pent $  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  too  hard 
M  the  roaring  lion.  The  devices  of  these  powers  of 
Irarkness  were  in  the  event  made  means  of  spoiling 
and  triumphing  over  themselves,  Col.  li,  15.  The 
greatest  cruelty  of  devils,  and  their  instruments,  was 
made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  ;  and  that  hideous  sin  of  the  sons  of  meu^ 
overruled  in  a  perfect)/  holy  manner,  for  maVvu^^ik 
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end  of  sin,  and  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
Dan.  ix.  24.  The  opposition  made  to  this  deh'ver- 
ance,  did  but  advance  its  glory,  particularly  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  those  for  whose  good  it 
was  intended,  that  is,  sinners  themselves.  This  senr* 
ed  to  enhance  the  glory  of  mysterious  long-suffering 
and  mercy. 

It  Would  take  a  long  time  to  insist  on  all  the  op- 
position he  met  with,  both  from  the  enemy  of  sin- 
ners, and  from  sinners  themselves ;  but  at  last  he 
weathered  the  storm,  surmounted  difficulties,  led 
captivity  captive,  obtained  a  perfect  conquest,  pur- 
chased an  everlasting  inheritance,  founded  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  triumphed  on  the  cross,  died  with 
the  publishmg  his  victory  in  his  mouth,  that  it  wfujir 
nished. 

The  world  is  represented  as  silent  before  the  Lord 
when  he  rose  up  to  work  this  great  deliverance. 
And,  as  was  shown  before,  no  part  of  the  world 
was  unconcerned  in  it.  The  expectation  was  great, 
but  the  performance  could  not  but  surpass  it.  Every 
part  of  it  was  perfect,  and  every  circumstance  grace- 
ful ;  nothing  deficient,  nothing  superfluous,  nothing 
but  what  became  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  the  contrivance.  Every  thing  was 
suited  to  the  glorious  design,  and  all  the  means  pro- 

fiortioned  to  the  end.  The  foundation  of  the  ever- 
asting  kingdom  was  laid,  before  it  was  observed  hf 
the  men  that  opposed  it,  and  so  laid  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  it,; 
all  things  adjusted  for  completing  the  deliverance, 
and  for  securing  it  against  all  endeavours  and  at- 
tempts to  overturn  it.  The  great  Deliverer,  in  that 
low  disguise,  wrought  through  his  design,  so  as  Q||^ 
could  oppose  it  without  advancing  it,  to  the  fuInK 
tisfaction  of  that  infinite  wisdom  that  devised  it,  and 
the  eternal  admiration  of  the  creatures  that  beheld  it. 
The  Father  was  well  pleased  ;  heaven  and  earth  re- 
joiced, and  was  astobished ;  the  powers  of  hell  fell 
down  like  lightning.  In  heaven,  loud  acclamations 
and  applauses,  and  new  song^  ot  ^tax^^^  ^^^an  that 
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are  not  ended  yet,  and  never  will ;  they  will  still  in- 
crease ;  still  new  redeemed  criminals  from  eartii,  sav- 
ed from  the  gates  o£  hell,  and  entering  the  gates  of 
heaven,  with  a  new  song  of  prabe  in  their  mouths, 
add  to  the  «ver-growing  melody,  of  which  they  siiall 
never  weary  ;  for  that  is  their  rest,  their  labour  of 
love,  never  to  rest,  day  nor  night,  giving  praise  and 
glory  to  him  that  sits  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
at  his  right  hand,  who  redeemed  them  from  all  na- 
tions and  tongues,  washing  them  in  his  own  blood, 
and  making  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

But  still  an  objection  may  be  made  concerning  the 
little  honour  and  respect  this  work  met  with  on  earth 
where  it  was  performed.  This,  duly  considered,  in- 
stead of  being  an  objection,  is  a  commendation  of 
it.  Sin  had  -so  corrupted  the  taste'of  mankind  that 
it  bad  been  a  kind  of  reflection  on  this  work,  if  it 
had  suited  it.  Herein  the  beauty  of  it  appears,  that 
it  was  above  that  depraved,  wretched  taste  which 
it  was  designed  to  cure;  and  that  it  did  actually 
work  that  change  on  innumerable  multitudes  of  na- 
tions. 

If  the  cross  of  Clirist  met  with  much  contempt  on 
earth,  it  met  also  with  incomparable  honour.  It 
made  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  world  that  ever 
happened  since  the  creation,  or  that  ever  will  happen 
till  Shiloh  come  again  :  a  more  glorious,  a  more  last- 
ing change  than  ever  was  produced,  by  all  the  princes 
and  conquerors  in  the  world.  It  conquered  multi- 
tudes of  souls,  and  established  a  sovereignty  over 
men's  thoughts,  wills,  and  affections.  This  was  a 
conquest  to  which  human  power  hath  no  proportion. 
Persecutors  turned  apostles ;  and  vast  numbers  of 
Pagans,  after  knowing  the  cross  of  Christ,  suffered 
death  and  torments  cheerfully  to  honour  it.  The 
growing  light  shone  from  East  to  West ;  and  oppo- 
sition was  not  only  useless,  but  subservient  to  it. 
The  changes  it  produced,  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  prophets  in  the  most  magnificent  expressions  ^ 
thus  for  instance^  Isa.  xxxv,  7.  it  (urncd  the  parchdL 
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ground  into  pools  of  waters ;  made  the  habitations  of 
dragons  to  become  places  of  grass,  and  reedsy  and  rush^ 
es ;  made  wildernessts  to  bud  and  blossitm  as  the  rose. 
It  wrought  this  change  among  us  in  the  utmost  isles 
^f  the  Gentiles.  W^e  ought  to  compare  our  present 
privileges  with  the  state  of  our  forefathers  before  they 
knew  this  blessed  object;  and  we  will  find  it  owing 
to  the  glory  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  we  who 
are  met  here  to-day,  to  worship  the  living  God  in 
prder  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  him,  are  not  wor- 
shipping sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  sacrificing  to  idols. 

But  the  chief  effects  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
which  shew  most  of  its  glory,  are  its  inward  effects 
on  the  souls  of  men.  There,  as  was  before  hinted, 
it  makes  a  new  creation  ;  Christ  is  formed  in  them, 
.the  source  and  the  hope  of  glory.  This  is  a  glorious 
workmanship,  the  image  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man. 
But  since  these  effects  of  the  cross  of  Christ  are  secret, 
and  the  shame  put  upon  it  ofttimes  too  public,  and 
«ince  human  nature  is  so  much  influenced  by  example ; 
it  will  be  usefuJ  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  honour 
done  to  this  object,  as  may  arm  us  against  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  stupid  unbelievers. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  an  object  of  such  incompar- 
able brightness,  that  it  spread  a  glory  round  it  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  all  the  corners  of  the  universe, 
all  the  geuf-rationsof  time,  and  all  the  ages  of  eterni- 
ty. The  greatest  actions  or  events  that  ever  happen- 
ed on  earth,  filled  with  their  splendour  and  influence, 
but  a  moment  of  time,  and  a  point  of  space.  The 
•splendour  of  this  great  object  fills  immensity,  and 
eternity.  If  we  take  a  right  view  of  its  glory,  we 
will  see  it  contemplated  with  attention,  spreading  in- 
fluence, and  attracting  looks,  from  times  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come ;  heaven,  earthy  and  hell ;  angels, 
saints,  devils.  We  will  see  it  to  be  both  the  object 
of  the  deepest  admiration  of  the  creatures,  and  the 
perfect  approbation  of  the  infinite*  Creator.  We  will 
Bee  the  best  part  of  mankind,  the  church  of  God,  for 
/bur  tboasand  years  looking  foiYiaxd  t^  it  before  it 
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&a|5pened  ;  new  generations  yet  unborn  rising  up  to' 
admire  and  honour  it,  in  continual  successions,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more ;  innumerable  multitudes  of 
angels  and  saints  looking  back  to  it  with  holy  tran^ 
sport,  to  the  remotest  ag^s  of  eternity.  Other  glo- 
ries decay  by  length  of  time  :  if  the  splendour  of  this- 
object  change,  it  will  be  only  by  increasing.  The 
visible  sun  would  spend  his  beams  in  process  of  time, 
and  as  it  were  grow  dim  with  age ;  this  object  hatk 
a  rich  stock  of  beams,  which  eternity  cannot  exhaust. 
If  saints  and  angels  grow  in  knowledge,  the  splen- 
dour of  this  object  will  be  still  increasing  ;  it  is  unbe- 
lief that  intercepts  its  beams ;  unbelief  takes  place 
only  on  earth,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  hearen  or  in 
hell.  It  will  be  a  great  part  of  future  blessedness, 
to  remember  the  object  that  purchased  it ;  and  of  fu-* 
ture  punishment,  to  i*emember  the  object  that  offer- 
ed deliverance  from  it.  It  will  add  lil'e  to  the  beami 
of  love  in  heaven,  and  makes  the  flames  of  hell  burn 
fiercer.  Its  beams  will  not  only  adorn  the  regions  of 
light,  but  pierce  the  regions  of  darkness.  It  will  be 
tbe  desire  of  the  saints  in  light»  and  the  great  eye- 
sore of  the  prince  of  darkness  and  his  subjects. 

Its  glory  produces  powerful  effects  wherever  it 
shine».  They  who  behold  this  glory  are  transformed 
into  the  same  image,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  An  Ethiopian 
may  look  long  enough  to  the  visible  sun  before  it 
change  his  black  colour ;  but  this  does  it.  It  melts 
'  cold  and  frozen  liearts,  it  breaks  stony  hearts,  it 
pierces  adamants,  it  penetrates  through  thick  dark- 
ness. How  justly  is  it  called  marvellous  light,  1  Pet. 
ii.  9.  !  It  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  to  look  to  itself,  and 
not  only  to  the  blind,  but  to  the  dead.  It  is  the  light 
of  life,  a  powerful  light,  its  energy  is  beyond  the 
force  of  thunder;  and  it  is  more  mild  than  the  dew 
on  the  tender  grass. 

But  it  is  impossible  fully  to  describe  all  its  effects, 
unless  we  could  fully  reckon  up  all  the  spiritual   and 
eternal  evils  it  prevents,  all  the  riches  o1   grace  awd 
glory  it  purchases,  and  all  the  divine  Y^erVecUow^  \X. 
displays,    it  lias  this  peculiar  to  it,  tVial  a^  \V  \%  iviSfc 
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of  glory  itself,  it  communicates  glory  to  all  that  be- 
hold it  aright.  It  gives  them  a  glorious  robe  of  righ- 
'  teousness ;  their  God  is  their  glory  ^  it  calls  them  to 
glory  and  virtue  ;  it  gives  them  the  spirit  of  God  and 
©f  glory ;  it  gives  them  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  here,  and  an  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory  hereafter. 

It  communicates  a  glory  to  all  other  objects,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  any  relation  to  it :  it  adorns 
the  universe ;  it  gives^a  lustre  to  nature,  and  to  pro- 
Tidence.  It  is  the  greatest  glory  of  this  lower  worlds 
that  its  Creator  was  for  a  while  its  ihhabitant.  A 
poor  landlord  thinks  it  a  lasting  honour  to  his  cot- 
tage, that  hi  has  once  lodged  a  Prince  or  Emperor  ; 
with  how  much  more  reason  may  our  poor  cottage^ 
this  earth,  be  proud  of  it,  that  the  Lord  of  glory  was 
its  tenant  from  his  birth  to  his  death ;  yea  thai  he 
rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  it,  before  it  had  a 
beginning,  even  from  everlasting,  Prov.  viii.  31. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  world,  that  be  who  formed  it 
dwelt  on  it;  of  the  air,  that  he  breathed  in  it;  of 
the  sUn,  that  it  shone  on  him ;  of  the  ground,  that 
it  bore  him  ;  of  the  sea  that  he  walked  on  k ;  of  the 
elements,  that  they  nourished  him;  of  the  waters,, 
that  they  refreshed  him ;  of  us  men,  that  he  lived 
and  died  among  us,  yea  that  be  lived  and  died  for 
us  ;  that  he  assumed  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  carried 
it  to  the  highest  heavens,  where  it  shines  as  the  eter* 
xial  ornament  and  wonder  of  the  creation  of  God. 
It  gives  also  a  lustre  to  providence.  It  is  the  chief 
event  that  adorns  the  records  of  time,  and  enlivens 
the  history  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  va- 
rious great  lines  of  providence,  that  they  point  at 
this  as  their  centre  ;  that  they  prepared  the  way  for 
its  coming ;  that  after  its  coming  they  are  subservi- 
ent to  the  ends  of  it ;  though  in  a  way  indeed  to  us  at 
present  mysterious,  and  unsearchable.  Thus  we 
know  that  they  either  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  cru- 
cified Jesus,  or  his  threatenings ;  and  shew  either  the 
Aappmeas  of  receiving  him,^  or  the  misery  of  reject^ 
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god's  chief  mercy. 


Romans  viii.  32. 

Ae  that  spared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered  htm  up^ 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  giv^' 
us  all  things  ? 

TT  IS  certainly  no  small  defect  in  our  meditations 
•*-  on  the  work  of  redemption,  and  perhaps  too  com- 
Daon  to  think  we  do  justice  to  it,  by  considering  it 
merely  as  a  very  great  mercy.  Every  mercy  from 
the  sovereign  Lawgiver  of  the  world  to  such  trans- 
gressors of  his  laws,  even  the  least  mercy,  is  a  great 
mercy.  To  put  this  in  the  same  rank  %vith  others^ 
with  any  temporal  mercy,  with  any  other  spiritual 
or  other  eternal  mercies,  to  put  it  on  a  level  with- 
them  in  our  meditations,  our- prayers,  our  praises,  on 

fretence  of  honouring  it,  is  a  real  indignity  to  it* 
t  is  evident  from  Scripture  we  ore  always  in  the 
wrong  to  it,  unless  we  consider  it,  not  only  as  a  very 
great  mercy,  but  as  absolutely  the  greatest  of  all  mer- 
cies ;  not  only  as  a  high  manifestation  of  love,  but 
as  the  highest ;  not  only  as  an  excellent  gift,  but  as 
the  chief  gift.  And  if  this  be  God's  chief  gift,  it 
follows  plainly,  that  gratitude  for  it  is  our  chief  du- 
ijy  ingratitude  for  it  is  our  chief  sin  :  itself  shovxld.' 
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be  our  chief  joy  and  delight,  the  chief  object  of  oitr 
thoughts  and  affections,  our  esteem  and  desire,  that 
in  all  things  it  may  have  the  pre-eminencey  be  chief  ift 
all,  and  all  m  all. 

As  the  due  contemplation  of  it  is  in  a  special  man- 
ner our  principal  work  at  this  occasion,  so  its  trans^ 
eendency  over  all  other  mercies  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  views  we  can  have  of  it,  and  the  text  before 
us  one  of  the  fittest  Scriptures  to  give  us  that  viewr 
of  it. 

The  prospect  the  apostle  takes  of  it  in  the  context 
is  very  large  and  comprehensive.  He  looks  back  as: 
far  as  the  first  blessed  design  and  purpose  of  it  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  even  from  everlas- 
ting, and  pursues  the  bright  and  joyful  prospect  in  its. 
(Consequence^  beyond  the  end  of  the  world,  even  to 
everlasting.  No  wonder  such  a  view  o(  such  an  ob- 
ject makes  him  in  a  manner  pause  'and  stop,  as  over* 
whelmed  with  the  greatness  of  the  prospect,  and-  as 
at  a  loss  for  words,  ver.  31.  What  shall  we  say  to 
these  things  ?  He  speaks,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  but  he  is  speaking  of  the  love  of  God,  and  he 
is  speaking  in  the  language  of  men.  The  same  a- 
postle  when  he  is  praying  for  the  Ephesians,  (Eph. 
lii.  10.  19.)  that  they  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
Spirit  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  alter  all  the  Spi- 
rit's srengthening  of  them,  says,  it  passeth  knowledge. 
Not  that  any  thing  can  surpass  the  strength  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  infinite,  but  the  capacity  of  the  crea^ 
ture,  which  is  necessarily  finite ;  and  what  passes 
knowledge  must  needs  surpass  all  expression.  All 
great  objects  naturally  cause  difficulty  of  expression^ 
and  perplex  the  speaker.  The  apostle  Peter,  in  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  was  under  such  a  blessed 
perplexity  of  joy  and  wonder  at  the  view  of  Christ's 
glory  that  he  knew  not  what  he  said.  This  other 
apostle,  at  the  view  of  Christ's  love  and  its  fruits,  ha^ 
at  least  as  much  cause  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to 
that  love  and  those  blessings  contained  in  it:  Hisex<> 
pressioais  iiJce  that  of  the  au!iUot  ol  iIx^sq  blessiogSj  ai 
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Hie  view  of  the  Bufferings  that  purchased  them,  John 
xii.  27.  Now  is  my  soul  troubled^  and  what  shall  I 
say?  No  wonder  than  all  the  world  be  troubled 
what  to  say,  when  he  who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke, 
is  so ;  and  no  wonder  the  greatest  saints  so  oft  ex- 

firess  their  gratitude  for  Grod's  goodness,  by  ack  now- 
edging  they  cannot  express  it.  What  shall  we  ren- 
der to  the  Lord  ?  and,  what  can  David  say  more  ? 
We  can  render  nothing,  and  we  can  say  or  think  but 
very  little  ;  yet  are  we  not  therefore  to  say  or  think 
nothing ;  our  hearts  and  tongues  would  then  be  use- 
less. We  may  turn  the  expression  to,  What  shall 
we  not  say  P  or  what  shall  we  not  think  ?  There  is 
no  want  of  matter  for  language,  but  want  of  lan- 
guage enough  for  the  matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  say 
all  we  can,  to  say  our  utmost.  This  is  what  the  a*> 
postle  does  in  our  text,  he  spartd  not  his  own  Son^  fyc. 
And  then  indeed  might  the  apostle  say  as  David  did^ 
What  can  Paul  say  more  ?  He  had  before  broke  out 
in  admiration  at  the  number  and  greatness  of  GodV 
blessings ;  but  now  as  it  were  recollecting  himself 
he  shews  that  though  believers  receive  all  things  from 
God^  yet  in  some  sense  they  have  but  one  thing  to 
wonder  at,  and  that  after  receiving  the  gift  of  his 
Son,  they  need  not  doubt  nor  wonder  at  any  thing 
else ;  yea  the  wonder  would  be,  if  after  that,  any 
thing  else  would  be  withheld. 

In  the  words  we  have  therefore;  First,  An  ac- 
count of  God^s  chief  gift :  Secondly,  The  connexion 
between  that  gift  and  all  others. 

Firsts  An  account  of  God's  chief  gift.  He  spared 
not  his  own  Son^  Spc. 

The  word  sparing  has  such  a  double  signification 
in  the  original,  as  well  as  in  our  language,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  apost1e'*s  expression  may  be  either, 
that  God  did  not  withhold  so  great  sufferings  from 
Christ,  or  so  great  a  benefit  from  us.  But  it  is  not 
very  needful  to  make  a  distinction  here,  since  his  suf- 
ferings were  for  our  benefit,  and  he  was  gvvew  lc\  xsa 
when  be  wss  delivered  up  to  justice.   As  to  l\i^  raaw^n 
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ing  of  his  being  delivered  up  for  us  all,  what  we  arv^ 
chiefly  concerned  to  consider  here  is,  that  the  free 
offer  of  that  gift  extends  to  all  to  whoai  it  is  reveal^ 
ed,  and  the  saving  virtue  of  it  to  all  by  whom  that 
offer  is  embraced:  and  there  is  nothing  more  just 
than  that  they  who  reject  it,  should  get  no  saving  be- 
nefit by  it. 

Secondly^  The  connexion  between  this  gift  and  all- 
others.      Where  we  may  consider  separately,   1st,- 
The  vast  extent  of  the  privileges  of  believers.    Js^dly, 
The  manner  they  receive  ihem.     3dly,   The  ground^ 
of  the  connexion  between  the  chief  gift  and  all  o* 
tiiers; 

1st,   The  vast  extent  of  the  privileges  of  believers^- 
di  tnings.     We  have  the  like  expression  in  several- 
other  scriptures,   Rev.  xxi.  7.   1  Cor.  iii.  22.     Every 
thing  that  contributes  to  oiu*  good,  we  may  in  some' 
sense  call  ours  :  And  this  the  apostle  tells  us,   (a  lit- 
tle before  the  text,^  v.  2b.)  is  what  the  believer  may- 
say  of  all  things.     On   this  account  necessary  afflic- 
tions and  fatherly  chastisements  are  none  of  the  least 
privileges,  and  accordingly  are  contained  in  the  co^ 
venant  as  promises,  though  we  are  very  ready,  ab- 
surdly enough,  to  understand  them  for  threatenings. 

Some  of  those  pretended  wise  men  among  the  Hea-- 
thens,  whom  the  apostle  elsewhere  speaks  of,   (Rom» 
i:  22,  1  Cor.  i.  20.)  and  who  opposed   Christianity^- 
(Acts  xvii.  18.)  taught  that  it  was  impossible  their 
virtuous  man  should  be  a  poor  man,  because,  plac- 
ing virtue  in  renouncing  all  desires,  he  who  desired* 
nothing,  would  want  nothing.    But  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  pride,  and  the  most  wilful  delusion. 

2dly,  The  words  of  the  text  teach  us  the  manner 
how  all  things  are  given  to  believers,  viz.  Jrttly^ 
God  gives  all  things  with  Christ,  and  therefore  gives ^ 
all  things  freely.  We  are  told,  Psal.  Ixviii  18.  how 
Christ  received  gifls ;  but  it  is  not  said  he  received 
them  freely.  Never  gifts  were  purchased  at  a  dear- 
er rate,  or  more  freely  given  to  others.  Believers  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  but  botb  price  and  gurcbase-are 
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freely  given  to  them.  The  meaniirg  is  not  merely, 
that  they  give  no  equivalent,  meritorious  of  the  be- 
nefits they  receive.  Adam  could  not  have  done  that 
though  he  had  continued  in  obedience.  The  obe* 
dient  angels  did  it  not ;  but  they  gave  perfect  obe- 
dience. What  they  gave,  we  are  taught  the  believer 
receives,  perfect  obedience,  Rom.  v.  17,  19.  the  gift 
of  righteousness.  He  is  indispensably  obliged  to  per- 
sonal sincere  obedience,  but  it  is  not  merely  a  duty; 
it  is  a  gift,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  No  gift  can  be 
more  freely  offered  than  when  it  is  offered  to  as  ma- 
ny as  will  receive  it.  This  is  the  case  here,  John  i. 
IJiJ.  Faith  is  called  a  receiving  Christ ;  it  receives 
bis  righteousness  and  strength  or  Spirit,  Isa.  xlv.  22, : 
yet  this  receiving  itself,  this  faith,  is  expressly  called- 
*  the  gift  of  God.  So  that  these  three  gifts,  the  gift 
of  righteousness,  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  faith,  prove 
abundantly  that  all  things  are  given  freely* 

Sdly;  We  are  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the 
ground  of  the  connexion  between  that  great  gift  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  all  others.  The  connexion  is* 
supposed  to  be  so  evident,  that  (as  is  usual  in  the 
like  cases)  the  apostle  chooses  rather  to  expres  it  by 
a  question,  than  a  positive  assertion.  There  seems 
to  be  a  twofold  connexion  in  this  case  taught  in  the 
Scripture,  the  one  relating  to  God's  justice  and  faitlw 
fulness,  the  other  to  his  goodness.  Thus,  as  to  Ihc^ 
first,  we  are  told  that  God  is  just  to  justify  the  sin- 
ner who  believes  in  Christ,  Rom.  iii.  26.  The  pro«> 
mise  of  all  things  is  made  to  faith.  There  is  an  in* 
trinsic  value  in  the  pearl  of  price,  or  the  object  of 
faith,  to  purchase  all  things.  But  it  is  plain  the  a*' 
postle  is  not  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  our 
believing  in  Christ,  and  our  receiving  all  things,  but 
between  God's  giving  so  great  a  gift,  and  his  giving 
all  others.  So  that  the  connexion  here  meant  relates 
to  goodness,  and  is  the  connexion  between  a  great 
favour  or  act  of  goodness,  and  a  less,  which  though  it 
lays  no  obligation  on  the  giver,  gives  reasonable  ^toxxx^d^ 
tf  hope  io  the  receiver.     Thus,  if  a  man  eiiipo^VA^ 
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life  for  us,  we  may  be  sure  of  any  less  favour  wKicfr 
Yfe  need,  and  which  he  can  spare.  There  is  a  great 
and  obvious  difference  between  the  bounty  of  Go(t 
and  that  of  man.  If  a  man  give  all  things,  he  will 
have  nothing  himself^  but  Grod  who  gives  all  things 
can  receive  nothing,  and  can  lose  nothing.  So-  that 
after  he  hath  given  the  greatest  favour,  we  may  ex- 

Eect  any  other  that  we  need,  or  that  he  can  spare,  and^ 
e  can  spare  all  that  we  need.  After  giving  up  his  Son 
to  justice,  he  may  justly  give  us  all  things.  And  the 
apostle's  meaning  is,  that  aA.er  that  gift,  the  believer 
who  has  an  interest  in  it,  may  freely  indulge  the 
greatest  and  largest  hopes,  and  may  expect  every 
other  gift  from  God  till  he  happen  to  think  of  a  great-^ 
er  gift  than  his  Son. 

The  connexion  therefore  between  this  favour  and- 
all  others,  is  founded  on  its  transcendency  above  all 
other ;  so  that  we  may  observe  these  two  doctrines  iii> 
the  text.  First,  That  the  Son  of  God  is  his  chief 
gift.  Secondly,.  That  this  gift  may  give  a  believer 
assurance  of  all  otherst  As  to  the  first,  (which  is  to- 
be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  and  most- 
suitable  to  the  present  occasion),  it  is  not  needful  to 
insist  much  in  shewing  how  evidently  it  is  contained* 
in  the  text  and  other  Scriptures,  when  it  is  plaio' 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is» 
a  transcendency  and  pre-eminence  of  mercy  in  this- 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  beyond  all  others;  Oiw 
ly  we  may  observe,  that  this  transcendency  is  neces- 
sarily supposed  in  the  connexion  between  giving: 
Christ,  and  giving  all  things*  whether  that  connexion- 
be  thought  to  relate  to  divine  justice  or  goodness.  For 
as  to  justice,  if  there  be  an  intrinsic  value  in  Christ'sr 
merit,  the  gift  of  righteousness  mentioned,  Rom.  v. 
17.  that  gift  itself  must  be  the  greatest  of  all :  And 
as  to  goodness^  it  is  plain  a  less  favour  does  not  as* 
sure  us  of  a  greater ;  but  a  greater  does  of  a  less.  And 
if  there  were  any  mercy,  or  any  gift,  greater  or  equal 
to  Christ,  then,  instead  of  the  apostle's  question,  it 
Hvuld  be  natural  and  reasonable  to  form  this  other 
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iqneslion,  Though  God  has  given  his  Son,  shall  we  be 
«ure  of  such  and  such  other  favours  ?  The  transcen- 
dency therefore  of  this  gift  above  all  others,  is  as  evi- 
dent as  the  connexion  between  it  and  them :  or,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  the  more  evident  of  the 
two,  the  latter  being  an  inference  from  the  former. 
Now  the  apostle  supposes  that  connexion  not  only 
4o  be  certain  in  itself,  but  so  evident  and  manifest  to 
any  believer  who  considers  it,  that  as  it  would  be  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  deny  or  doubt  of  it,  so  he  men- 
tions it  as  a  truth  which  in  a  manner  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  affirm. 

But  the  transcendency  which  founds  the  connexion, 
•however  certain  and  evident  in  itself,  is  not  so  evi- 
dent, or  at  least  does  not  make  such  an  impression 
on  the  greater  part  of  professing  Christians  now,  as  to 
make  it  superfluous  either  to  assert  or  inculcate  it 
with  all  arguments  possible  ;  otherwise  there  would 
not  be  such  a  bias  against  it,  as  may  be  frequently 
observed  in  men^s  discourse  and  their  writings  on  re- 
ligion, where,  if  any  other  objects  of  spiritual  medi- 
tation, any  other  motives  to  obey  God,  and  to  hate 
«in,  can  be  thought  of,  they  are  sure  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence ;  and  this  great  object,  this  chief  motive,  is 
either  treated  as  if  not  worth  mentioning  at  all,  or  at 
least  only  by  the  by. 

In  discoursing  on  this  doctrine,  of  the  transcenden- 
cy of  the  work  of  redemption  above  ai]  other  mercies, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  first,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  edifying  truths  included  in  it ;  and 
then,  secondly,  to  shew  wherein  the  transcendency 
consist?. 

First,  One  remarkable  truth  included  in  thedoctrine, 
is,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  our  salvation. 
This  is  included  both  in  the  transcendency  of  the 
gift,  and  the  relation  of  the  gift  to  the  ^iver.  1,  As 
to  its  transcendency,  it  is  plain,  it  would  not  be  the 
greatest  gift  were  it  an  unnecessary  one,  and  might 
be  wanted.  And  as  to  the  relation  between  the  giver 
and  the  gift,  we  may  be  sure  a  good  father  always 
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f pares  his  own  son,  (except  where  there  Is  some  nei^ 
cessity  for  doing  otherwise,)  and  will  not  deliver  him 
up  to  death  needlessly.  We  are  not  so  to  understand 
this  necessity,  as  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  deliver  up 
his  Son,  either  as  to  his  justice,  or  for  the  glory  of 
his  goodness.  It  would  be  a  strange  government  v^bere 
the  sovereign  would  be  obliged,  either  in  justice,  or 
even  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  mercy,  to 
deliver  every  malefactor.  If  GrOd  had  been  obliged 
in  justice  to  deliver  us  from  our  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment, there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  justice  for  our  sins.  When  we  read  there«- 
fore  the  Redeemer'*s  expiression  in  his  agony^  If  it 
was  possible  the  cup  should  pass  from  him,  we  are  not 
to  understand  it  as  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  im- 
possibility in  its  passing  from  him,  absolutely  consi- 
dered ;  it  was  very  possible,  and  very  easy,  that  it 
should  wholly  pass  from  him.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  if  it  was  possible  it  might  pass  from  him  with- 
out passing  to  us,  which  he  had  a  still  greater  aversion 
to,  than  to  drinking  of  it  himself 

The  necessity  therefore  to  be  understood  in  this 
case,  is  not  the  necessity  of  that  sacrifice  absolutely 
to  the  glory  of  God's  justice  or  goodness,  but  to  our 
relief,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of 
sins,  Rom.  iii.  ^5.  So  that,  as  Caiaphas  expressed  it 
without  understanding  it,  it  was  needful  one  should 
die  that  the  whole  people  might  not  be  destroyed, 
though  it  was  not  in  itself  necessary  that  one  person 
should  shew  so  much  mercy  to  prevent  that  destruc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  consider  here  all  the  ob- 
jections made  against  our  need  of  that  sacrifice.  An 
impartial  consideration  of  them  might  easily  shew, 
that  they  flow  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  God's 
justice,  and  our  sin.  When  such  an  objection  occurs 
to  any  of  us,  How  can  my  sin  have  so  much  evil  in 
it  as  to  require  mine  own  personal  punishment,  or 
so  great  an  atonement  for  me  ?  we  should  reflect,  that 
io  Jet  disobedience  pass  uii^u\u^\i<i4  U  to  dispense 
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with  the  law  that  governs  Grod's  universal,  everlasting 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  same  reason  that  would  hold 
for  dispensing  with  it  in  favour  of  any  one  of  us,  would 
hold  good  for  dispensing  with  it  as  to  any  other,  or  all 
God'^s  other  subjects ;  and  consequently  (since  time 
and  place  can  make  no  difference  here)  for  tolerating 
universal  eternal  wickedness,  confusion  and  disorder ; 
and  then  where  would  be  the  use  or  end  of  the. 
world  or  the  law  ? 

2.  But  not  to  insist  on  this,  in  the  next  place,  ano« 
ther  important  truth  included  in  the  doctrine  is,  That 
the  chief  mercy  in  the  work  of  redemption  was,  not 
merely  Christ's  coming  to  teach  us  our  duty,  which 
he  could  do  by  others,  but  to  purge  our  sins,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  himself,  Heb.  i.  3. 

3.  That  in  consideriog  the  love  of  Christ,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  first 
original  of  all  good.  And  surely  it  is  one  design  of 
our  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  to  bind  and  oblige  us  to  a  devout  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  each  of  these  adorable  persons  does  in 
our  redemption ;  to  bless  the  Father  who  spared  not 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  who  spared  not  himself,  and  the 
Spirit  who  applies  the  purchase.  So  it  is  no  small 
encouragement,  in  approaching  God  by  Christ,  to  re- 
flect, that  we  approach  him  by  a  Mediator  of  his  own 
sending  and  anointing,  one  chosen  of  God  and  pre- 
cious. 

4.  But  the  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine,  which 
especially  deserves  our  careful  attention  is  this,  that 
the  Redeemer  is  not  a  mere  creature,  but  a  divine 
person.  For  surely  the  way  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly this  text,  speaks  of  the  Redeemer's  peculiar 
relation  to  God  the  Father  as  being  his  own  Son,  and 
of  the  transcendency  of  this  gift  above  all  others,  is 
such,  as  the  more  it  were  considered  would  appear 
the  more  unintelligible,  if  the  Redeemer  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  mere  creature.  And  this  is  at  least  a  very 
strong  additional  evidence  to  the  full  and  complete 
proofs  of  ChnsVsdivinh/ drawn  from  tUed\viu^i\at£V!e&» 

Tu 
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attributes,  works  and  worship,  which  the  Scfipfures  so 
plainly  and  so  frequently  ascribe  to  him  :  particularly, 
the  transcendency  of  God's  mercy  in  redemption  is  aa 
argument  that  has  a  peculiar  suitableness  to  affect  our 
hearts  with  a  rational  and  lively  impression  of  that 
;great  truth,  of  which  there  are  almndance  of  other 
arguments  to  convince  our  judgments.  « 

'  But  before  we  consider  that  transcendency,  it  is 
useful  to  observe  the  name  given  Christ  in  the  text, 
jGoffs  own  or  proper  Son.  If  that  name  signified 
bis  being  produced  by  God  the  Father,  it  would  agre^ 
to  all  creatures ;  if  it  signified  only  some  imperfect 
likeness  to  the  nature  of  the  Father,  it  would  agree 
to  all  living,  and  especially  all  rational  creatures  ;  if 
it  signified  only  the  highest  resemblance  or  likeness 
to  God  that  any  creature  has,  it  might  agree  to  many, 
since  no  mere  creature  can  have  so  much  of  God,  but 
another  might  be  raised  to  have  as  much  or  more  ;  if 
St  signified  his  being  created  immediately  by  the  Fa- 
ther, whereas  other  beings  are  immediately  created 
by  the  Son,  all  other  rational  creatures  might  have 
liad  the  same  relation  to  the  Father,  and  would  how- 
ever have  the  same  relation  to  Christ  that  He  hath  to 
God.  The  name  of  God**s  own  Son^  therefore,  as  it 
is  ascribed  to  Christ,  cannot  agree  to  any  mere  crea- 
ture. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  the  transcendency  of 
the  gift,  which  founds  the  connection  between  it  and 
bU  other  gifts ;  let  us  consider  whether  there  would 
be  such  evidence  and  force  in  tlie  apostle'^s  reasoning; 
supposing  the  Redeemer  a  mere  creature ;  as  thus: 
If  God  delivered  up  one  mere  creature  to  death, 
how  will  he  not  much  more  deliver  numberless  mul- 
titudes from  it  ?  If  he  delivered  up  one  to  temporal 
suflTerings,  how  will  he  not  deliver  so  many  multitudes 
from  eternal  sufferings  ?  If  he  gave  a  mere  creature, 
that  is,  a  person  infinitely  below  himself,  to  temporal 
pain  for  us,  how  will  he  not  give  the  enjoyment  of 
himself,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  creatures,  for  our 
^^^erJasting  happiness  ? 
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If  we  observe  carefully  the  way  the  apostle  speaks 
of  God's  own  Son^  aad  us  all^  we  may  see  he  supposes 
that  it  is  evident  there  is  no  proportion  between  him 
and  us,  even  all  of  us  put  together.  Now,  as  to  the 
distance  of  any  superior  mere  creature  above  us,  as 
reason  shews  it  can  be  but  finite,  so  the  Scriptures  do 
not  make  it  evident  that  it  is  very  considerable.  All 
the  name  or  notion  the  Scriptures  ^ive  us  of  superior 
creatures,  is,  that  of  angels.  Man  is  indeed  said  to  be 
lower  than  th^  angels,  but  it  is  only  said  a  tittle  Iower» 
Psal.  viii.  (the  soul  df  man  being,  as  some  express 
H,  and  not  altogether  without  ground,  a  sort  of  incar- 
nate angel  itself,  though  aks  f  a  fallen  one.)  The 
Bible  therefore  does  not  make  it  evident  to  us,  that 
there  is  such  a  distance  and  disproportion  between 
any  mere  creature  atid  man,  as  either  wotild  make 
the  sacrifice  of  that  mere  creature  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  us  aU,^  or  the  chief  gift  that  can  be  bestowed 
oo  us,  or  greater  than  all  things;  whereas  the  apostle 
supposes  such  a  distance  between  the  Son  of  God 
and  us  all,  to  be  evident  and  manifest. 

When  it  is  not  at  all  called  a  mystery,  that  all  crea- 
ted spirits  should  minister  to  God's  people,  (Heb.  i. 
«U.)  how  could,  the  incarnation  and  death  of  one  of 
them,  though  the  highest,  be  reckoned  such  a  mystery 
as  all  created  spirits  should  desire  with  outstretched 
necks  to  loot  inlo-*-**the  mystery  of  godliness,  the 
great  mystery  of  it,  such  a  mystery  of  love  as  eclipses 
all  others,  the  heighth  and  depth  of  it  passing  know- 
ledge, as  if  therein  divine  mercy  and  condescension 
went  to  the  utermost  P  And  such  a  favour  is  absolutely 
incomparable;  whereas  no  mere  creature  can  be  ab- 
solutely incomparable. 

These  things  may  naturally  make  us  call  to  mind 
how  evidently  the  Scriptores  distinguish  the  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  nature  of  angels,  which 
is  the  only  created  nature  superior  to  our  own  that 
the  Scripture  gives  us  any  notion  of.  And  if  no 
created  spkit  can  possibly  be  conceived  assv\m\u^  iVv^ 
nature  of  anoilier  created  spirit^  (wbereas  \t  \s  «a>g- 
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|K>sed  Christ  could  have  assumed  the  nature  of  angels) 
this  is,  by  the  by,  no  small  confirmation  of  that  great 
truth  we  are  speaking  of.  But  not  to  digress  farther 
from  the  present  argument,  viz,  the  transcendency  of 
mercy  in  redemption ;  for  a  clearer  view  of  it,  wc 
.may  distinguish  in  the  whole  of  that  blessed  work^ 
these  two  things — the  price,  and  the  purchase :  that 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ^s  sacrifice  and  righteous^ 
ness,  and  on  the  other,  all  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  which  flow  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  evi^ 
dent  than  that  the  Scriptures  lay  the  stress  of  the  be- 
nefits (so  to  speak)  not  on  the  latter,  but  on  the  for- 
mer ;  whereas,  if  the  Redeemer  were  a  mere  creature, 
it  would  plainly  be  otherwise.  On  that  supposition, 
men  could  not  avoid  saying,  Herein  is  love^  that  for 
so  small  a  price  there  is  so  great  a  purchase ;  for  so 
cheap  a  ransom,  such  a  wonderful  deliverance ;  for 
fiuch  unequal  merit,  so  rich  an  inheritance,  (J*c;  The 
way  to  commend  God'^s  love  would  not  be  by  consi- 
dering he  gave  one  mere  creature,  though  the  highest,, 
to  die  for  multitudes,  but  by  reflecting  that  for  sa 
small  a  consideration  so  great  blessings  are  bestowed. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  reverse  of  this.  God 
himself  knows  best  how  to  commen4  his  love  to  us,, 
and  according  to  the  apostle,  Rom.  v.  8.  God  com-^ 
tnfndelh  his  love  to  us^  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^ 
Christ  died  for  us:  after  which  he  adds  over  and  over 
again,  Much  more  wc  shall  be  saved.  The  Scripture 
style  is,  God  so  loved  the  world;  and,  Herein  is  lote^ 
that  he  gave  us  Christ ;  and  aflber  that,  he  is  just  and 
faithful  to  forgive  us  our  sins^  to  hear  our  prayers,  to 
give  us  all  things  f  as  if  all  the  mercy  were  confined, 
or  rather  comprehended  in  the  gift  of  Christ;  and 
after  that,  all  the  rest  were  in  justiccTdue.  All  the  rest 
is  mercy  and  free  gift  likewise,  being  virtually  con- 
tained  in  the  first  mercy,  or  chief  gift,  whose  trans- 
cendency above  all  things  is  plainly  supposed  In  this, 
that  it  virtually  contains  all  things. 

Secondltf^  This  leads  to  the  next  and  principal  thing 
to  he  coo^'dered^  that  is,,  wherein  that  traoscendenc/ 
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consists.  But  it  is'  not  improper  to  premise;  that  the 
belief  of  it  has  no  tendency  to  disparage  or  to  lessen 
our  esteem  of  any  other  gift  of  God,  but  rather  to 
heighten  it.  It  is  the  greatness  of  the  price  that  shews 
the  value  of  the  purchase,  and  in  this  case,  not  only 
shews  it,  but  as  much  as  possible  increases  it.  We 
know  little  of  the  Redeemer,  if  we  do  not  see  that 
every  spiritual  or  eternal,  or  even  temporal  blessing, 
receives  an  additional  value  and  sweetness  by  coming 
through  such  hands,  carrying  along  with  it  a  tincture 
of  that  precious  blood,  and  the  relish  and  savour  of 
that  infinite  friendshipi 

In  shewing  wherein  the  transcendiency  consists,  ft 
is  not  enough  to  consider  only  the  dignity  of  the  per« 
son  given,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  he  is  given, 
and  the  value  of  the  gift,^  that  is,  of  the  gift  of  righte-^ 
ousness,  Rom.  v.  17. 

1.  The  dignityof  the  person  (which,  as  was  shown' 

.  before,  issnpposedin  this  transcendency)  is  one  of  the 
chief  things  that  shews  wherein  it  consists.  Other 
gifts  are  creatures,  this  is  the  Creator ;  other  gifts 
are  the  works  of  God,  this  is  the  Son  of  God  who  is 
God.  He  is  man  likewise,  but  that  does  not  lessen 
the  gift.  The  greatness  of  it  consists  in  his  being 
made  man,  and  in  what  followed.  The  Scripture 
style  is^not,  that  God  gave  the  human  nature  of  his 
Son,  but  gave  his  own  Son,  atid  gave  him  to  be  made 
man.  It  is  nbt  that  God  (Christ,  who  is  Gody  re- 
deemed the  church  by  the  blood  of  his  human  nature, 
but  by  his  own  blood,  Acts  xx.  28.  And  he  who- ' 
made  the  worlds  purged  our  sins  by  himself,  Heb.  xiii. 
These  and  other  Scriptures  shew,  that  as  Christ  is 
but  one  person,  so  that  one  person  is  the  Redeemer, 
the  Saviour,  the  gift.  It  is  t*he  Lord  Jehovah,  who 
is  our  righteousness:  This  gift  therefore  must  trans- 
cend all  others;  but  how  far?  As  far  as  the  Creator 
transcends  the  creature  ;  and  that  none  knows  :  for 
none  perfectly  know  the  Father  but  the  Son,  or  the 

"Son  but  the  Father;  and  th^re  is  not  a  belUt siti^NN^t. 

to  that  qifestiojr, 

"La 
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2.  Bat  to  strengthen  this  consideration,  we  mnst 
at  the  same  time  observe  the  manner  in  which  be  is 
given.  For  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  work  of 
j;race  the  Spirit  is  given  who  is  God,  and  in  the  state  of 
glory  the  Father  gives  himself  to  be  his  people's  por- 
tion and  happiness ;  yea,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is^ 
given  in  the  work  of  grace,  and  in  glory;  as  well  as  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  let  us  observe  the  dif- 
ference as  to  the  manner  ;  and  to  show  that  the  tran* 
iscendency  of  one  divine  work  is  no  disparagement  to 
another,  we  may  consider,  that  though  God's  attributes 
be  all  infinite  and  equal,  yet  the  manifestations  of 
them  are  not  so.  The  perfection  of  God's  works  con- 
^sists  partly  in  a  variety,  by  which  some  of  them  far 
excel  others.  The  least  pile  of  grass  is  an  effect  of 
infinite  power,  but  not  the  highest  effect  of  it :  so  the 
least  degree  of  grace  or  glory  is  a  manifestation  of 
infinite  love,  but  not  the  highest  manifestation.  And 
that  the  g^fl  of'  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption 
transcends  any  gift  of  grace  or  glory,  may  be  made 
evident  froni  the  account  we  have  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  Christ,  who  is  God,  is  given  in  that 
work. 

In  the  work  of  grace,  Christ  makes  us  to  be  born 
of  God,  and  to  be  sons  of  God,  (John  i.  12.)  In  the 
work  of  redemption  he  is  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  become* 
the  son  of  man.  In  the  former,  be  gives  us  the  like- 
ness of  the  holy  God;  in  the  latter,  he  talces  on  him 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  In  the  one,  he  gives  us 
bis  strength  y  in  the  other,  be  bears  our  infirmities. 
But  this  not  all.  In  the  one  he  heals  us  $  in  the 
other  he  is  w  ounded  for  us.  In  the  one,  he  enables  us 
to  do  our  duty;  in  the  other,  he  bears  our  sins.  In 
the  one,  he  makes  us  obey  the  commandments  of  the 
law  ;  in  the  other,  he  bears  the  curse  for  us.  In  the 
one,  he  gives  us  life,  health,  honour,  joy;  in  the  other, 
he  suffers  shame,  pain,  sorrow,  death  for  us. 

When  he  gives  us  heaven,  he  raises  us  to  his 
high  and  holy  place  and  his  royal  palace.  In  redemp- 
tlouj  be  descended  to  out  low  polluted  cottage.   TWe 
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he  manifests  his  glory  for  our  happiness;  here  he 
vailed  it  for  our  relief.  There  he  receives  us  to  a 
place  of  many  mansions ;  here  he  had  no  place  where 
to  lay  his  head.  There  he  gives  unsearchable  riches ; 
here  he  condescended  to  ignominious  poverty.  There 
he  brings  us  to  the  greatest  honour ;  here  be  suffered 
the  lowest  disgrace  for  us.  There  he  gives  the  waters 
of  life ;  here  he  drank  the  cup  of  wrath  for  us.  There 
be  makes  us  see  God  face  to  face ;  here  he  was  for* 
saken  of  God  for  us.  There  he  shews  us  his  own  face 
shining  in  glory  more  than  the  sun  in  his  strength  | 
here  he  shewed  his  visage  pale  and  mangled,  and 
marred  more  than  any  man,  Isa.  lii.  14.  There  he 
gives  us  crowns  of  glory ;  here  he  wore  a  crown  of 
thofns  for  us.  There  he  incorporates  us  in  the  com* 
pany  of  holy  angels;  here  he  was  numbered  with  trans* 
gressors.  There  he  makes  ns  sit  on  thrones ;  here  he 
died  on  the  cursed  cross  for  us.  These  instances 
(which  might  easily  be  multiplied)  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  though  the  gift  of  Christ  in  his  incarna- 
tion and  sacrifice,  and  the  gifl^  of  grace  and  glory,  be 
bright  manifestations  of  the  same  love,  yet  the  first  is 
the  chief  gift ;  yea  it  is  in  the  first  that  in  the  most 
proper  sense  a  divine  person  can  be  said  to  be  given 
to  us. 

In  these  other  inestimable  favours  of  sanctification 
and  the  heavenly  blessedness,  it  is  as  if  a  king^s  son, 
with  his  father'^s  consent,  should  take  a  forlorn 
wounded  rebel,  heal  him  with  bis  own  hands,  receive 
him  into  his  family,  and  give  him  an  estate  :  In  that 
other  great  work,  it  is  as  if  that  prince  should  lay  his 
head  on  the  block  to  be  sacrificed  for  that  rebel.  It 
is  plain,  that  in  this  case  the  prince  would  be  said 
more  properly  to  give  himself,  or  to  be  given  by  his  fa* 
ther,  than  in  thefirst  case,  merely  by  giving  to  that  cri« 
minal,  life,  wealth  and  riches,  without  such  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable in  the  highest  degree,  to  have  the  less  esteem 
of  Christy's  sacrifice,  because  the  divine  nature  d\d  noX. 
suffer^  but  on)/  the  bumaa.    For  iu  consid^iVn^  an^ 
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act  of  love  or  favour,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasoitv 
able  than  to  have  the  less  esteem  of  it,  because  it  does 
not  contain  absolute  impossibilities  and  contradictions: 
It  was  impossible  the  diving  nature  should  suffer,  but 
the  nature  which  suffered  Was  the  human  nature  of 
a  divine  person.  Both  natures  contributed  to  the 
sacrifice ;  the  one  bore  the  pain,  the  other  gave  the 
value.  But  there  is  but  one  mediator,  one  Christ, 
'  God^s  only  Son,  who  redeemed  his  people  by  his  owir 
blood,  and  purged  their  sins  by  himself.  This  was 
not  impossible ;  but  if  it  was  the  uttermost  that  canr 
possibly  be  conceived,  or,  (if  the  singWarity  of  the 
subject  may  allow  un usual  expressions)  it  went  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  possibility,  then  surely  this  is  more 
than  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  and" 
shews  the  transcendency  of  the  gift  in  tbe  manner  i& 
Was  given. 

But  in  order  to  set  this  in^  a  better  tight,  it  is  use- 
ful to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  various  steps^ 
of  divine  condescension  in  this  work.  There  is  this 
obvious  difference  between  the  manifestations  of  God^s 
power  and  of  his  condescension,  that  the  former  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  object,  the  other 
in  proportion  to  the  meanness  of  it.  On  this  account 
it  is  easier  to  conceive  incomparably  greater  transcen- 
dency in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  There  is  no  effect 
of  power  so  great,  but  we  may  possibly  conceive  a 
greater.  But  there  may  be  objects  and  acts  of  conde- 
scension so  low,  that  we  can  conceive  none  lower, 
and  that  is  only  in  the  present  case. 

This  deserves  careful  meditation,  for  there  is  no 
act  of  goodness  more  amiable  than  condescension,  and 
there  is  no  condescension  in  any  other  being  but  what 
is  infinitely  below  that  which  is  in  God.  Mis  conde- 
scension to  the  highest  creatures  is  infinite,  because 
the  distance  between  him  and  them  is  such;  But  the 
lower  the  object  of  divine  love  is,  the  greater  is  the 
condescension.  Man  is  the  lowest  object  of  divine 
love.  The  creatures  below  man  are  not  objects  capa- 
A/e  of  it  in  ibe  sense  here  trtid«s\.oo4*    AadtaanTfas 
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made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;  therefore  the 
greatest  acts  of  divine  condescension  that  we  can  con« 
ceive,  are  in  general  his  acts  of  condescension  to  meiu 
Yet  here  we  may  make  a  difference.  God  made  man 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  man  has  made  hiai« 
self  a  great  deal  lower.  The  sinner  is  vastly  below 
the  man.  God's  greatest  acts  of  condescension  to 
man,  therefore,  are  his  acts  of  love  and  favour  to  ut 
in  our  low  state.  Common  observation  may  teach  us 
what  a  mean,  or  rather  dismal  figure,  a  condemned 
criminal  of  the  lowest  station  makes  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  otherwise  his  equals.  If  here  we 
*  make  any  difference,  the  lowest  criminal  would  be 
one  who  bad  been  always  a  transgressor,  and  as  proud 
and  insensible  as  guilty,  without  pitying  himself,  or 
seeking  pity  from  others.  This  was  sinful  man'^s  case» 
and  such  was  the  object  of  the  Redeemer's  love.  It  is 
plain  we  must  stop  here  as  to  the  meanness  of  the 
object  of  condescension,  for  how  can  we  conceive  a 
lower  object.  Or,  2dly^  A  higher  favour  than  what  is 
given  to  that  object.  In  the  viii.  psalm,  the  psalmist 
admires  Gpd^s  condescension  in  giving  the  inferior  crea* 
tures  to  man  ;  he  gives  what  is  incomparably  above 
all  creatures  to  the  sinner,  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of 
himself.  3dlyy  There  is  mysterious  condescension  in 
the  way  that  this  blessedness  is  offered  to  us  by  the 
Son  of  God,  it  being  with  such  tenderness,  such  en^ 
treaty,  such  reasoning,  expostulating,  and  beseeching. 
But  to  offer  mercy  to  rebelsor  criminals,  on  any  termsy 
in  any  manner,  is  an  act  of  sovereignty.  In  the  offer 
of  salvation,  Christ  acts  with  great  condescension,  but 
acts  in  the  form  of  God.  It  is  in  the  purchase,  he 
acts  in  a  very  different  form,  the  form  of-a  servant, 
Phil.  ii.  7.    But  there  are  rarious  forms  of  servants. 

It  would  have  been  condescension  capable  to  asto» 
nish  the  highest  creatures,  if  their  Creator  had  assumed 
their  nature ;  but  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  was  made  flesh.  It  was  not  when  all  flesh 
was  innocent,  but  when  it  was  fallen  and  sunk  in  sin^ 
the  likeness  c^  sinful  Qesb.    This  was  mamfoVd  cq  <» 
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descension,  though  he  had  assumed  our  nature  fn  tfig 
form  the  Jews  expected  him,  as  visible  conqueror  of 
the  world.  But  he  was  not  only  made  lower  than  the 
angels,  but  lower  than  man,  and  counted  as  no  man. 
Men  of  the  least  station  haye  ofttimes  theleast  troubles; 
Here  was  the  reverse  ;  the  reverse  of  the  grandeur  of 
Princes  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  vulgar;  eminence 
in  sorrow ;  and  distinction,  in  the  highest  rank  of 
trouble.  Yet  a  man  of  a  low  statjon,  and  low  under 
trouble,  may  have  aiiigb  character,  at  least  an  un- 
tainted one.  But  4ie  descended  below  this;  and 
made  himself  of  no  tt^putatlon.  By  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  holiness  and  goodness,  he  brought  himself  tcT 
that  mean  character  before  men,  that  man  had  be- 
fore God,  that  of  a  criminal.  And  here  we  are  landed 
at  that  low  step,  mentioned  before^  concerning  the 
object  of  love.  These  two  extremities,  the  meanness 
of  man^s  state,  and  the  height  of  Christ's  cotidesceU" 
sion,  how  well  do  they  meet  together  !~  How  could 
roan  make  himself  lower  than  to  be  a  real  malefactor; 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Or  Christ  make  himself  lowelp 
than  to  be  a  reputed  criminal  iki  the  sight  of  man?' 

But  there  was  something  beyond  thi»  still.  He 
would  have  died  as  a  reputed  criminal  had  he  died  only' 
as  a  martyr,  and  only  by  the  sentence  of  an  unjust 

Eersecutor.  But  there  was  more  than  Pilate's  sentencer 
ere.  Let  us  consider  the  Savour  as  sisted  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  just  Judge  of  the  universe,  and  un- 
der his  sentence.  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us 
ally  and  therefore  put  him  to  grief,  and  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him.  Other  condemned  persons  at 
other  courts  are  charged  but  with  the  crimes  of  one 
person,  that  is,  their  own,  and  but  with  a  few  of 
these.  A  right  view  of  this  great  Sufferer  will  dis- 
cover him  to  us  charged  and  burdened  with  all  the 
innumerable  abominable  crimes  of  innumerable  mul- 
titudes. None  but  himself  could  descend  so  low,  or 
come  under  such  a  burden. 

If  farther,  in  the  lowest  character  in  the  world  of 
crimiaals  condemned^  we  distinguish  as  to  their  treatj-= 
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men! ;  if  any  disgrace  is  lower  than  another,  the  Re- 
•deemer  condescended  to  the  lowest ;  that,  which  was 
the  punishment  of  the  meanest  of  men  for  the  greatest 
4>fG^nce8,  eventotheignominiousdeath  of  thecross.  Xp 
the  lowness  of  his  suflferings,  we  may  add  the  mean* 
ness  of  the  instruments.  It  was  this  thing  that  made 
Abimelech  lament  his  death.  Thesorrows  of  thisgreat 
Sufferer  come  d^  all  from  the  honourable  hands  of 
God  or  angels,  he  suffered  in  the  room  of  men,  and 
from  the  hands  of  man  (who  is  but  a  worm),  from 
sinners,  from  the  worst,  the  meanest  sinners,  in  the 
^est  manner,  made  a  compliment  of  by  the  complais- 
ance of  his  judge  to  the  fury  of  a  mob. 

Yet  as^  the  power  of  man  cannot  throw  a  sufferer 
so  low  as  God  can  put  him,  what  completed  all  was, 
<that,  amidst  so  various  sufferings  from  men,  he  was 
forsaken  of  God.  It  was  then  indeed  he  was  at  the 
lowest ;  none  could  fiall  so  low,  none  could  fall  from 
«uch  a  height  of  divine  <rommunications.  In  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  Id.  even  Saul  makes  abeavy  moan,  and  tells 
he  was  sore  distressed,  for  God  was  departed  from 
him ;  but  Saul-was  too  like  ourselves,  and  knew  little 
•of  God's  presence ;  he  did  not  say,  My  God  is  de- 
parted from  me.  Let  us  consider  David,  who  knew 
God  better.  David  never  knows  himself  in  the  wil- 
derness while  he  has  God's  presence  with  him ;  while 
he  has  that,  he  tells  he  fears  no  evil,  not  even  in  the 
valley  of  tfie-shadow  of  death  ;  but  when  that  is  gone, 
there  is  nothing  but  desart,  and  dry  parched  land,  and 
for  all  the  company  of  his  army,  all  is  wilderness, 
within  and  without ;  there  is  nothing  but  crying  out 
of  flesh  and  soul  after  the  living  God,  and  thirsting, 
panting  after  him,  like  a  hart  after  waters.  It  was 
I  into  a  far  more  dismal  wilderness  the  blessed  antitype 
t  of  the  scape-goat  was  driven  with  all  the  sins  of  the 
people  upon  him,  each  of  them  sitting  heavier  upon  his 
innocent  soul  than  the  cursed  tree  on  his  body  ;  and 
if  this  was  the  change  that  befei  him,  instead  of  the 
fcright  iace  of  God,  grievous  looks  of  those  UacVi  Vi- 
pers, by  the  right  of  imputation^  sitaring  him  \n  l\\^  fet^ 
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who  was  the  greatest  hater  of  sin  in  the  world ;  it 
could  not  but  cause  a  painful  thirst  of  soul  incompafr 
able  beyond  that  of  David,  or  any  other  deserted  saint, 
or  beyond  his  own  bodily  thirst  which  he  expressed  « 
before  :  but,  in  expressing  both,  there  is  nothing  but 
vinegar  and  gall  for  him  at  all  hands,  from  man,  and 
from  God'.  The  first  was  but  scanty  and  sweet  to 
the  last :  he  but  tasted  it ;  but  this  ocean  must  be 
drunk  out  till  he  can  say.  It  is  finished.  There  was 
never  a  request  for  pity  till  now;  he  sought  none 
from  Pilate,  he  would  have  none  from  the  sympathiz* 
ing  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  telling  them,  not  to  weep 
for  or  pity  him,  but  themselves ;  but  now  He  who  was 
like  a  sheep  dumb  before  the  shearers,  is  dumb  no 
more,  and  the  Lamb  being  brought  to  this  dreadful 
slaughter,  must  open  his  mouth,  and  Pity  itself  cries 
ibr  pity.  It  was  the  upbraiding  language  of  bis  mur- 
derers. What  was  become  of  his  God  ?  No  wonder 
the  world  grew  dark,  and  the  rocks  rent,  to  hear  the 
blessed  Jesus  .forced  in  appearance  to  join  with  them« 
to  hear  any  thing  like  the  language  of  his  murderers 
coming  from  his  own  mouth,  That  his  God  had  for- 
saken him.  When  we  consider  how  much  a  son  will 
suffer  from  a  father,  or  even  from  a  friend  whom  he 
loves,  before  he  divulge  it  to  others,  especially  before 
enemies,  it  may  make  us  reflect  how  much  Christ 
suffered  from  God,  when  he  who  loved  him  so  much, 
expressed  his  sufferings  from  him  in  such  a  manner 
before  such  company. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reason  all  this  condescen-  • 
sion  is  frequently  illustrated  by  Jacob's  Ladder:  And 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  admiring  its  heighth  and  depth, 
though  we  cannot  measure  any  of  them  ;  though  we 
cannot  measure  the  distance  between  the  throne  of 
glory  and  the  cursed  tree,  between  the  heaven  of 
heavens  and  mount  Calvary,  the  Father'^s  bosom  and 
Joseph'^  sepulchre,  yet  our  thoughts  should  be  employ- 
ed, like  Jacob's  angels,  ascending  and  descending  as 
far  as  we  can,  considering  the  various  «teps  of  that 
condescension,  how  low  Ib^:  objects  of  it  are^  how  low 
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the  acts  of  it,  and  bow  glorious  the  effects  of  it ;  and 
we  should  not  forget,  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Sa- 
vour and  the  exaltation  of  the  sinner,  (if  we  may- 
speak  so)  are  but  in  effect  different  views  of  it.  It  is 
the  same  power  of  mysterious  love  and  condescension 
by.  which  the  sinner  is  raised  from  the  brink  of  hell 
to  the  highest  heaven,  and  by  which  the  Saviour  was 
brought  from  the  highest  heavens  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth  (as  the  Apostle  expresses  it).  But  though 
they  be  only  different  acts  or  effects  of  the  same  love, 
the  latter  has  still  the  pre-eminence ;  and  the  humilia* 
tion  of  the  Redeemer  is  a  far  higher  display  of  love, 
than  the  glory  of  his  people  which  follows  it ;  or  ra- 
ther this  humiliation  is  their  highest  glory. 

Afler  considering  the  greatness  of  the  Redeemer's 
condescension  in  his  satisfaction,  we  are  to  consider 
next  the  value  of  that  satisfaction.  And  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  shews  the  value  of  Christ's  satisfaction 
to  the  justice  of  God,  shews  the  value  of  God's  gift 
to  sinners.  It  is  a  just  and  usual  expression,  That 
Christ'^s  satisfaction  is  of  infinite  value :  It  were  a 
happy  thing  if  it  were  as  usual  for  us  to  have  a  suit* 
able  impression  of  it.  Infinite  value,  is  what  we  can- 
not aflBrm  of  any  other  manifestation  of  God  that  can 
be  conceived,  not  of  the  highest  degrees  of  grace  or 
of  glory,  or  of  all  the  created  glory  in  the  world  put 
together.  The  divine  perfections  are  infinite  in  their 
nature,  and  their  infinite  value  imports  more  than 
merely  a  transcendency  in  the  object  above  others. 
For  one  object  may  transcend  another  in  value,  though 
the  difference  be  but  finite.  Infinite  value  is  such, 
that  the  value  of  other  things  is  nothing  to  it.  No 
wonder  Paul  counts  all  other  things  comparatively 
but  loss,  Phil.  iii.  8.  as  Isaiah  counts  all  nations  before 
God  as  less  than  nothing,  Isa.  xl.  17. 

A  satisfaction  of  infinite  value  is  something  more 
than  merely  an  execution  of  infinite  justice.  That 
justice  is  put  into  execution  in  hell,  but  there  is  no 
satisfaction  or  ransom  properly,  till  the  uttermost  far- 
thing is  paid,  whereas  in  that  place  there  >vi\\  xv^Net 
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fce  but  a  part  paid,  and  scarce  a  part,  since  the  remam- 
der  is  still  infinite.  But  when  justice  found  this  ran- 
som, not  one  tittle  passed  from  the  law,  but  all  was 
fulfilled  ;  therefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost, 
having  satisfied  to  the  uttermost,  because  he  was  God''s 
own  Son,  and  because  he  was  not  spared.  It  was  j^ist 
now  hinted,  that,  when  we  are  speaking  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  to  justice,  we  are  speaking  of  God^^s  gift 
to  sinners.  But  there  is  scarce  a  word  to  express  such 
a  manifestation  of  mercy  as  satisfaction  of  justice.  Sa< 
tisfaction  is  a  full  and  complete  manifestation  of  justice ; 
in  this  case  it  is  a  full  and  complete  and  consummate 
manifestation  of  mercy  and  goodness.  We  may  more 
than  allude  to  that  remarkable  passage,  Exod.  xxxiii. 
18, 19.  where  Moses  seeks  to  see  God's  glory,  and 
God  promises  to  make  all  his  goodness  pass  before  him. 
We  may  justly  admire  that  expression,  all  hvf  goodness; 
for'God's  goodness  is  infinite.  Moses  saw  many  types 
of  Christ ;  and  may  we  not  look  on  this  as.  a  kind  of 
emblem  of  what  passed  before  us  on  mount  Calvary, 
where  more  than  ever  glory  was  vailed,  that  goodness 
might  be  manifested  ;  when  he,  who  is  all  goodness, 
the  tender-hearted  Samaritan  passing  by  us  while  lying 
In  our  blood,  even  in  our  polluted  Mood,  and  no  eye 
to  pity  us,  washed  us  in  his  blood,  poured  out  wine 
and  oil  into  our  wounds,  poured  out  blood,  and  soul 
and  all,  to  heal  us  and  to  make  us  live. 

But  to  return  to  the  value  pf  this  gift ;  as  it  is  cal- 
led in  Scripture  a  pearl  of  great  price,  we  should  con- 
sider its  value  in  what  it  purchases.  Ancient  and  mo- 
dern histories  tell  us  of  some  pearls  counted  worth  a 
considerable  part  of  a  kingdom ;  but  we  express  but 
a  part  of  the  value  of  this  pearl,  when  we  say  it  is 
worth  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  it  not 
only  purchases  that  eternal  inheritance,  but  also  pays 
an  eternal  debt.  Though  a  poor  man,  who  has  no- 
thing himself  but  is  free  of  debt,  should  get  the  gift 
of  an  estate,  it  would  not  be  so  great  a  gift,  as  if  a- 
nother  who  is  drowned  in  debt  should  get  the  gift  of 
a  pearl  that  would  both  pay  all  his  debt  and  purchasa 
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Hn  estate  over  and  abore.  We  may  consider  the  for- 
mer as  the  case  of  angels,  and  the  latter  is  the  case  oH 
redeemed  sinners. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  value  of  the  object  we 
are  speaking  of,  is  greater  when  considered  as  a  gift 
of  mercy,  than  when  it  is  considered  only  as  a  satis- 
faction to  justice,  that  is,  redeeming  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law.  The  gift  is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  y 
justice  is  justified  when  deliverance  from  it  is  pur- 
chased. But  that  deliverance  is  but  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase of  this  pearl  of  price ;  there  is  at  least  as  mucb 
happiness  in  the  inheritance  acquired  to  the  sinner, 
as  there  is  misery  in  the  puiiisbment  from  which  be  is^ 
delivered. 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  whole  value  of  this  un-* 
speakable  gifl,  it  transcends  the  value  of  a  satisfaction 
to  infinite  vindictive  justice,  and  also  that  of  the  eter- 
nal inheritance,  because  it  contains  both.  This  shews 
more  than  a  simple  transcendency  in  it  above  all  other 
gifts  bestowed  on  men ;  yea  we  cannot  conceive  any 
olner  gift  greater  or  equ^I  t3  It,  th:t  caH  ^C  tZZt'Zl^:^ 
on  any  creature  whatever.  No  wonder  the  angels  de- 
sire to  look  into  these  things.  They  and  the  believer 
receive  the  same  inheritance,  but  not  in  the  same  way ; 
and,  as  was  jtist  now  hinted,  the  sinner  owed  a  kind 
of  infinite  debt  to  justice,  the  angels  were  always  free. 
This  may  naturally  brkig  to  our  minds  Christ's  pa- 
rable about  the  debtor  to  whom  most  was  forgiven. 
And  we  may  conceive  the  deliverance  and  the  inhe- 
ritance together,  as  making  in  a  manner  a  double 
heaven.  And  the  joy  of  the  deliverance  cannot  but 
greatly  enhance  the  joy  of  the  inheritance.  To  hu- 
man kind,  deliverance  from  great  danger  doubles  the 
Eleasure  of  ensuing  prosperity;  and  surely  whatdou- 
les  the  belrever''seternal  prosperity  and  joy,  must  dou- 
ble his  obligations,  and  consequently  his  love,  and 
what  increases  his  love  must  increase  his  joy. 

But  in  considering  the  fruits  of  God's  chief  gifty 
we  should  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  gitl  itself. 
If  the  inheritance  and  the  deliverance  makt^  a  d^^is^XA^ 
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Iieavetl,  the  price  that  purchased  both  is  still  the  hea^ 
efi  of  that  heaven.  If  we  should  suppose  God  had 
given  that  purchase  without  this  price  ;  as  there  would 
have  been  no  satisfaction  to  justice,  so  there  would 
not  have  been  by  far  so  great  manifestation  of  mercy. 
-  When  an  earthly  prince  gives  a  condemned  criminal 
both  a  remission  and  an  estate,  he  shows,  indeed,  very 
great  kindness,  though  at  the  expence  of  justice  :  But 
if  the  nature  of  human  justice  allowed  it,  and  human 
pity  could  go  so  far,  that  that  prince  should  sacrifice 
his  son  for  the  criminal,  it  is  plain  this  act  of  love  to 
him  would  be  far  greater  than  giving  him  both  life 
and  fortune  without  such  an  expence. 

Thus  we  have  seen  wherein  the  transcendency  of 
God's  unspeakable  gift  consists  :  in  the  dignity  of  the 
Redeemer's  person  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  is  givea;. 
particularly,  the  mysterious  condescension  of  it ;  and 
the  value  of  his  satisfaction.  We  have  ground  froia 
express  Scripture,  Kom.  v.  9, 10.  to  consider  further  a 
particular  transcendency  in  this  gift  with  relation  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  given.  They  are  indeed 
the  same  persons  who  receive  Christ,  and'who  receive 
heaven  \  but  in  a  spiritual  sense  they  were  not  the 
same  men  or  the  same  creatures  when  Christ  was 
given,  that  they  are  when  heaven  is  given  them.  The 
sinner  after  receiving  Christ  is  a  new  mcut^  or  a  new 
creature.  There  is  therefore  a  plain  difference  in  the 
case.  Heaven  is  given  to  the  perfect  saint,  the  faith- 
ful servant,  the  child  of  God.  Christ  himself  was 
given  to  the  sinner,  the^tranger»  the  enemy. 

Heaven  is  a  blessing  that  fully  satisfies  the  highest 
desires  of  a  rational  creature ;  but  this  other  favour 
is  a  favour  above  the  highest  desires.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  sinner  seeking  heaven  from  God,  before  God 
signify  his  design  to  give  it ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
all  the  sinners  in  the  world  could  have  ventured  to 
seek  Christ,  unless  he  himself  had  revealed  the  design 
of  giving  him.  This  gift  was  found  of  them  who 
sought  it  not  How  could  all  the  world  have  presum- 
ed to  desire  the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  and  die  oa 
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a  cross  for  them ;  to  redeem  them  by  his  own  blood  ? 
The  Apostle  speaks  of  God's  giving  his  people  above 
all  they  can  ask  or  think.  We  may  suppose  he  does 
not  mean  that  one  who  has  received  Christ,  may  not 
ask  any  other  needful  blessing  he  can  think  of.  After 
Christ,  no  blessing  can  be  above  the  believer^  asking,^ 
but  because  it  is  above  his  thoifght.  But  there  is  a 
singularity  in  that  first  blessing  itself.  Chrisfs  in-^ 
carnation  and  sacrifice,  sinners  could  not  have  askef 
it ;  nay  it  is  scarce  possible  they  could  have  thought 
of  it.  Even  among  men,  no  criminal  ever  seriously 
desired  the  judge  to  bear  the  sentence  himself;  es- 
peciaUy  a  sentence  for  crimes  committed  against  the 
judge  himself;  and  yet  among  men  how  small  is  the 
distance  between  judge  and  criminal,  either  a^to  sta- 
tion or  guilt.  Here  the  distance  is  infinite.  Wheir 
we  praise  God  therefore  for  his  mercy,  we  praise  him 
for  what  we  could  not  have  prayed  for,  yea  for  what 
we  could  not  have  thought  it  is  the  chief  thing 
God  prepared  foi*  his  people,  which  eye  had  notseen^ 
Bor  ear  heard,  nor  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man, 
Bor  (may  we  add),  into  the  thought  of  any  creature,, 
or  any  miiid  below  infinite  wisdom.  The  Scripture 
expressions  about  angels  looking  into  these  things, 
seem  to  denote  surprise.  None  can  pretend  that  the 
principalities^  and  powers^  of  heaven  ever  knew  so 
much  before  of  God's  love,  or  of  God  who  is  love. 
Before  this  was  revealed,  they  knew  and  felt  God^s 
goodness  to  be  infinite ;  but  it  is  no  reflection  on  them 
Uiat  their  knowledge  is  finite,  and  that  they  knew  not 
before'how  much  God  could  love,  especially  such  un* 
lovely  objects ;  how  far  his  pity,  and  how  low  his  con*- 
descension  could  go. 

In  the  last  place,  as  to  the  application  of  this  doc-- 
trine,  it  is  plain  we  ought  to  apply  it  in  our  medita- 
tions to  every  other  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  for  it 
is  the  centre  of,  and  serves  to  give  light  to  them  all. 
But  the  bounds  of  this  discourse  will  allow  but  the 
Bfientioning  of  a  few  inferences  from  it. 

1*  Itshews^  that  for  an  j  of  us  to  preteuA  lo?aViJ[v\!K 
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Christ,  without  good  works ;  to  pretend  to  have  air 
impression  of  God's  cliief  mercy,  without  loving  and 
obeying  him  j  and  of  the  chief  manifestation  of  the 
^vil  of  sin,  without  warring  against  it,  is  to  be  really 
monsters  of  ingratitude  and  stupidity. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  such  as  neglect  this  gift 
of  righteousness,  and  <p]ace  their  own  good  works  in 
its  room,  tlie  doctrine  insisted  on  concerning  that  gift,^ 
that  pearl  of  price,  may  shew  them,  they  had  need  to 
be  good  works  indeed  that  are  preferred  to  it,  and^ 
that  must  atone  for  rejecting  it. 

3.  But  in  a  particular  manner,  we  should  carefully 
apply  the  doctrine,  with  dependence  on  God's  grace^. 
to  the  holy  exercise  of  divine  worship  relating  to  the- 
work  of  redemption,  which  is  our  proper  work  at  this 
sacrament.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  shews  that  ex- 
ercise is  the  noblest  and  highest  we  are  capable  of.. 
We  may  raise  our  minds  to  some  impression  of  this 
by  comparing  them  with  any  of  our  other  works. 

Man  is  a  creature  endowed  with  various  faculties, 
all  useful,  but  some  higher  and  some  lower  than  others.* 
As  the  soul  is  of  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  the  body,, 
so  also  are  its  faculties  and  exercises.  These  are  the 
highest  exercises  of  the  soul  that  relate  to  the  highest^ 
and  most  excellent  objects.  That,  therefore,  by  which- 
the  mind  is  employed  about  an  infinitely  excellent 
object,  is  the  highest  of  all,  that  is  divine  worship. 
But  in  the  various  exercises  of  it,  we  may  justly  make 
a  difference.  It  was  observed  that  God'*s  works  and 
manifestations  are  not  all  equal.  We  are  taught  that^ 
his  mercies  are  over  all  his  other  works.  Worshipping 
him  therefore  should  be  above  all  our  other  works. 
Christ  is  above  all  other  mercies  ;  and  therefore  wor- 
shipping God. for  Christ  should  be  absolutely  above 
all  other  worship*  It  is  not  only  of  the  highest  kind* 
of  spiritual  exercises,  hut  the  highest  of  the  kind  we 
are  capable  of,  or  that  we  can  conceive  any  even  the 
most  exalted  creature  capable  of     The  Scripture  re- 

E resents  the  angels  transported  with  it,  Rev.  v. ;  tbey, 
aye  incomparab  Q  better  i^ill  of  it,  but  surely  we  ar^ 
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more  concerned  in  and  more  obliged  to  it.  They 
glorify  and  praise  God  for  that  work ;  but  as  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  glorifying  God  and  he^ 
ing  thankful  to  him,  Rom.  i  31.  we  should  glorify 
God  for  all  his  works  even  towards  others.  Thank- 
fulness is  the  debt  we  owe  for  his  favours  to  ourselves. 
How  vast  a  sum  is  due  here.  But  instead  of  grud- 
ging at  it  a»  a  burden,  we  should  triumph  in  it  as  an 
inestimable  privilege.  To  be  obliged  to  a  high  de^ 
gree  of  thankfulness  and  love,  is  to  be  obliged  to  a  high 
degree  of  happiness  and  joy.  If  we  cannot  venture 
to  give  thanks  for  an  actual  interest  in  that  chief  gift, 
we  are  obliged  at  least  (here  as  well  as  in  all  other 
cases)  to  give  thanks  for  the  offer  of  it.  And  the 
doctrine  insisted  on  shews,  that  always,  till  we  have 
a  sure  interest  in  it,  our  chief  ground  of  thankfulness 
and  joy  is  the  offer  of  it,  that  the  chief  giflb  of  God  is 
offered  to  the  chief  of  sinners. 

This  directs  us  to  apply  the  doctrine  toanother  ex- 
ercise suitable  to  thb  occasion  ;  for  praise  and  thank- 
fulness is  not  all  our  work.  Praise  is  the  work  com^ 
mon  to  us  with  angels,  praiseand  thanksgiving  are  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  saints  made  perfect.  It  is  all  we 
know  of  their  work.  But  it  is  not  all  our  own  work ; 
,  we  have  that  incumbent  on  us  and  something  besides ; 
not  only  praise  but  prayer,  not  only  thanksgiving  but 
supplication,  seeking  what  they  have  obtained,  and 
desiring  what  they  enjoy.  The  angels  are  admiring 
spectators  looking  into  these  things ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  mere  looking  into  these  things  and 
receiving  them,  it  is  not  desirable  to  be  a  mere 
^ctator  at  the  communion ;  but  to  be  a  mere  onlook- 
er and  spectator  at  that  which  is  represented  in  it,  is 
in  a  sinner,  who  continues  such,  the  worst  work  he  is 
capable  of.  For  a  forlorn  destitute  wretch  to  see 
such  danger  without  desiring  relief,  to  see  such  relief 
without  embracing  it,  to  see  such  a  pearl,  such  a  gift 
of  infinite  value,  to  see  it  offered  to  him  without  grasp- 
ing at  it,  is  the  greatest  affront  to  God^  and  cruelty 
to  himself;  he  is  capable  of.^ 
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The  doctrine  insisted  on,  shevvi  that  we  should  use; 
through  divine  grace,  transcendent  earnestness,  so  to 
speak,  like  Jacobus  holy  and  humble  wrestling  in  the 
prayer  of  faith,  and  taking  the  kingdotn  of  heaven,  or 
that  pearl  of  price  in  whose  value  it  is  contained,  with 
a  spiritual  reverential  violence.  For  it  is  then  we 
shew  the  greatest  reverence  and  fear  of  God  when 
we  are  most  earnest  to  be  delivered  from  his  just  dis- 
pleasure, and  from  those  sins  that  procure  it.  The 
doctrine  shews  how  justly  faith  is  called  precious  faith, 
since  it  is  a  receiving  of  that  pearl  of  price,  after 
which  the  believer  will  be  but  receiving  a  part  of  its 
worth  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  eternity. 

This  should  excite  us  to  cheerfulness  in  renewing 
our  consent  to  the  covenant,  and  in  receiving  the  seal 
of  it)  to  rejoice  in  the  tenor  of  it,  since  the  promise 
of  it  contains  all  things ;  and  what  is  reqmred  of  us, 
in  order  to  a  title  to  all  things,  is  to  receive  what  is 
more  than  all  things. 

In  the  next  placcj  we  should  apply  the  doctrine  in 
eating  our  passover  with  the  bitter  herbs  of  repen- 
tance and  sorrow  for  sin  5  since  that  transcendency  of 
mercy  that  has  been  insisted  on  proves  a  transcendency 
of  guilt  in  our  ingratitude  for  it,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  our  greatest  sin,  and  the  greatest  aggravation  of 
our  other  sins.  And  as  all  of  us  are  less  or  more 
chargeable  with  it,  so  the  believer"*s  guilt  this  way  has^ 
a  peculiar  aggravation  in  it,  being  not  only  against 
the  offer  but  the  actual  application  of  this  mercy.  It 
h  no  wonder  then,  that  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the 
most  eminent  saints  are  the  men  who  have  the  great- 
est sorrow  for  sin,  as  well  as  the  greatest  delight  in 
duty,  and  the  former,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  the 
latter. 

The  evil  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no 
objection  against  this  assertion,  that  ingratitude  for 
Christ  is  the  chief  sin,  but  rather  a  confirmation  of 
it,  because  that  sin  is  but  a  particular  kind  of  this  in- 
gratitude, and  shews  the  evil  of  all  such  ingratitude,- 
^ce  the  worst  act  of  it  is  unpardonable.    That  sin^ 
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against  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a  peeuh'ar  indignity  to 
that  gift  of  Christ,  which  applies  all  his  other  gifls, 
and  shews  the  danger  of  abusing  any  of  them.  With- 
out inquiring  here  particularly  into  the  nature  of  it,  it 
is  sufficient  unto  our  present  purpose  to  observe  in 
genera],  that  it  is  called  a  trampling  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God  and  crucifying  him  afresh,  Heb.  vi.  6.  which 
shews  that  it  is  the  greatest  abuse  of  God'*s  greatest 
gift,  and  since  that  can  never  be  forgiven  or  repented 
of,  it  should  excite  us  chiefly  to  repent  of  every  abuse 
of  that  gift  while  it  may  be  forgiven. 

We  should  reflect,  that  despising  redemption  has  a 
peculiar  guilt  in  it  beyond  other  sins  which  make  us 
need  a  redemption  ;  and  that  the  folly  which  poisoned 
our  souls  and  brought  our  persons  under  the  sentence 
of  death,  is  wisdom  when  compared  to  the  folly  of 
refusing  the  antidote  and  rejecting  the  remission,  es- 
pecially when  the  antidote  or  cure  is  prepared  with 
such  kindness  that  itis  the  physician's  own  heartVblood, 
or  rather  the  blood  of  his  soul  who  offers  it ;  when 
it  is  offered  so  freely,  that  the  best  blessings  that  can 
be  desired  are  ours  if  we  sincerely  desire  them ;  and 
not  only  so  freely,  but  with  such  tenderness,  that  the 
Sovereign,  by  his  inspired  ambassadors,  beseeches  the 
criminal,  (2  Cor.  v.  20.)  and  the  remission  is  joined 
with  the  offer  of  Bn  endless  inheritance,  and  the  gifl 
that  purchased  both,  of  infinite  value.  As  it  is  this 
that  shews  how  far  divine  mercy  could  go,  so  the  sin 
of  rejecting  it  shews  how  far  human  wickedness  can 
go  ;  and  the  greatness  of  this  gift  of  God,  compared 
with  men'^s  treatment  of  it,  may  be  said  to  shew  his 
condescension^  and  our  ingratitude  at  its  uttermost. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  other  guilt  compared  to  this 
is  reckoned  as  innocency.  If  I  had  not  come,  says 
Christ,  they  had  had  no  sin ;  and  that  is  the  sin  that 
will  make  at  last  the  caseof  a  very  Capernaum  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  of  Sodom,  since  it  is  the  sin  that  has 
DO  parallel  on  earth,  nor,  we  may  add,  even  in  hell,  since 
it  is  sin  the  devils  know  only  by  speculation,  by  seeing 
it  in  U3>  having  no  experience  of  it  themselves.  >N\v^a. 
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the  devil  tempts  to  manj  other  sins,  he  set  a  pattern 
before  he  laid  the  snare ;  when  he  tempts  to  lying  or 
murder,  he  is  a  liar  and  a  murderer  himself  from  the 
beginning.     But  whitjn  he  tempts  to  despise  redemp- 
tion, he  tempts  to  a  sin  of  which  himself  is  innocent. 
Whatever  example  the  devils  give  in  other  cases,  the 
despiser  of  redemption  sets  a  pattern  which  these  for- 
lorn angels  are  incapable  of  following ;  yea  though 
redemption  had  been  offered  to  them  and  despised  by 
them,  they  could  not  have  despised  so  great  condescen- 
sion. For  though  we  linow  not  their  first  sin,  yet  as  ta 
their  nature,  we  have  ground  from  Scripture  to  sayr 
that  it  would  not  have  been  quite  so  great  condescen- 
sion to  have  assumed  tiieir  nature  as  to  have  assumed 
ours.     They  are  angels  though  fallen  ones,  and  we 
should  consider,  that  though  they  opposed  the  work 
of  redemption,  it  was  not  their  rederoption  but  ours* 
They  shewed  their  wickedness  in  opposing  the  work 
of  redemption,  but  never  in  rejecting  an  offer  of  re* 
demption.- 

These  and  the  like  considerations  should  excfte  sor- 
row, pot  only  in  them  who  never  embraced  this  chief 
mercy,  and  in  effect  renounce  all  benefit  by  it,  but 
even  in  sincere  believers  who  have  embraced  it,  but 
have  not  been  careful  enough  about  due  gratitude  for 
it.  And  that  is  an  accusation  from  which  none  can 
free  themselves ;  not  to  speak  of  our  manifold  neglects 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  it,  in  immediate  ad- 
dresses to  God,  our  very  acts  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving themselves  are  among  the  chief  things  that 
shew  our  ingratitude  for  it,  that  is,  on  the  account  of 
the  manner  of  performing  them.  And  if  there  were 
no  other  argument  for  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
the  cold  and  indifferent  way  that  we  praise  God  fot 
Christ  is  a  demonstration  of  it. 

Repentance  for  this  ingratitude  and  unbelief,  is  one 
of  the  best  exercises  of  faith  and  love,  and  one  of  the 
best  helps  to  prayer  and  other  spiritual  exercises  men- 
tioned before,  so  suitable'for  this  occasion.  But  it  if 
aot  at  this  occasioa  only  they  are  suitable,  but  be- 
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fore  and  after  it,  and  at  all  times.     Our  communicat- 
ing supposes  them  to  be  our  habitual  practice,  and  is 
designed  for  promoting  it,  yet  there  should  be  a  trans- 
cendency, if  I  may  speak  so,  in  the  performance  of 
them  at  this  occasion  beyond  all  others.     Communi- 
cating is  beyond  prayer,  praise,   meditation,  because 
it  joins  these  together,  and  adds  more  to  them.     It  is 
beyond  mere  spiritual  exercises  of  worship,  because 
of  the  singular  way  that  it  employs  not  only  the  soul 
but  the  body.     It  is  liker  heaven  than  sacred  com- 
munion with  God,  because  it  is  an  enjoyment  of  it  in 
the  visible  communion  of  saints.     It  is  beyond  private 
duties,  because  it  is  a  public  ordinance,  and  beyond 
other  public  ordinances,  because  it  has  the  use  of  them 
joined  to  it  as  subservient  toit,and  adds  something  to  it. 
It  is  not  merely  a  commemoration  of  God^s  chief  gift, 
but  a  solemn  receiving  of  it,  and  what  it  especially 
communicates  is  the  very  consummation  of  that  blessed 
ivorky  the  Redeemer's  death.     It  is  an  honourable 
distinction  put  upon  it  by  the  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
pointment, being  immediately  by  the  Redeemer  him- 
self, and  at  that  remarkable  time  when  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  these  last  sufferings  which  it  chiefly  com- 
memorates.    It  is  therefore  the  most  solemn  and  the 
chief  performance  of  the  chief  exercises  we  are  ca- 
pable of 

But  that  should  not  make  it  seem  a  burden  but  a 
delight.  It  is  more  the  Lord's  work  than  it  is  ours. 
His  generous  work  at  his  own  table  is  to  give,  ours  is 
to  take  and  receive. 

Could  we  make  ourselves  in  a  manner  spectators, 
but  not  mere  spectators,  of  our  own  work,  it  would 
be  easy  to  see  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  any  work 
upon  earth  so  great,  or  so  honourable.  The  chief 
sight  indeed  that  ever  the  world  saw  was  the  King  of 
kings  dying  on  a  cross  for  guilty  subjects.  That  was 
a  spectacle  beyond  all  comparison.  But  next  to  that, 
can  there  be  a  greater  than  to  see  a  croud  of  such  sub- 
jects, once  condemned  criminals,  now  invited  and  as- 
sembled at  their  reconciled  Sovereign's  table,  aV.a{^^%\. 
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of  reconciliation  to  receive  a  sealed  remission  of  all  their 
guilt,  an  infeftmentinto  an  everlasting  inheritance,  yea 
to  receive  the  foretastes  and  first  fruits  of  it,  having 
jBs  it  were  the  pearl  of  price  among  their  hands,  joint- 
ly doing  honour  to  God^s  greatest  mercy  and  chief 
gift,  and  jointly  employed  about  the  noblest  spiritual 
exercises  we  can  conceive  human  nature,  or  any  crea- 
ture on  earth  or  in  heaven,  capable  of? 

The  greatness  and  excellency  of  the  work  shews 
the  awfulness  of  it,  the  importance  of  right  perfor- 
mance, and  the  danger  of  the  contrary.  To  conclude, 
therefore;  considenn^;  our  work  as  a  receiving  of 
Christ,  we  should  seriously  reflect,  that  when  we  re- 
ceive him,  we  can  never  receive  any  gift  equal  or  like 
him  to  all  eternity.  And  when  we  come  to  receive 
him  at  his  table,  we  make  the  most  solemn  appear- 
ance before  him  that  ever  we  can  make  on  eartn  till 
fae  come  again. 

To  his  name  he  glory ^  honour ^  and  immortal  praise, 
for  ever  and  ever. 


SERMON  IV. 

THE  LAW  MAGNIFIED  BY  THE  REDEEMER  *• 


Isaiah  xlii.  21. 

The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  Ins  rrghteousness  sake^  t« 
will  magnify  the  law^  and  make  it  honourable. 

PART  I. 

WHEN  we  consider  ourselves  as  God's  creatures, 
and  consequently  as  his  subjects,  it  is  plain 
there  is  nothing  more  becoming  us  than  to  have  high 
and  honourable  thoughts  of  his  law.  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  difficult  for  sinful 
trorrupt  creatures.  It  is  the  nature  of  transgressors 
and  criminals  to  bear  a  grudge  and  prejudice  against 
the  law,  because  the  law  is  against  them.  And  one 
of  the  best  means  for  curing  these  prejudices,  by  the 

frace  of  God,  is  certainly  to  consider  the  unspeakable 
ODOur  done  to  the  law  in  the  work  of  redemption  ; 
80  that  we  should  love  Christ  for  loving  us,  and  his 
law,  because  Christ  loved  it,  and  honoured  it  so  mucii ; 
not  that  that  is  the  only  motive,  but  it  ought  surely 
to  be  a  very  great  motive  to  us. 

There  are  several  things  in  this  chapter  that  may 
satisfy  us,  that  the  words  before  us  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  work  of  redemption.     All  the  preceding 
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part  of  the  chapter  is  concerning  God'*s  sending  his 
Son  to  the  world,  and  the  things  that  were  to  happen 
at  that  time.  It  begins,  *'  Behold  my  servant  whom 
'*  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  delights  ;"* 
and  then  gives  an  account  of  the  design  and  conse- 
quences of  his  coming.  In  the  verse^  iraaie4iately 
preceding  the  text,  it  tells  us  of  a  sort  of  enemies 
that  Christ  would  have,  and  of  the  confusion  they 
would  bring  on  themselves^  the  Heathen  that  would 
continue  obstinate  in  their  idolatry,  and  the  Jews 
that  would  continue  obstinate  in  their  unbelief.  What 
the  prophet  tells  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  who  are  here 
called  God's  servants  and  messengers^  (which  name 
their  office  entitled  them  to,  though  their  abuse  of  it 
made  them  unworthy  of  it),  is  but  in  other  words, 
Ifrhat  the  psalmist  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  the  118th 
psalm,  that  those  Jewish  builders  would  reject  that 
stone  which  God  designed  should  be  the  chief  stone 
of  the  corner. 

.  Now  when  we  consider  this  as  spoken  about  the 
time  of  Chrisfs  coming  to  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  re- 
flect that  at  the  time  it  was  chiefly  by  the  work  of 
redemption  that  God  did  magnify ^he  law,  and  make 
it  honourable.  Otherwise,  as  to  God's  special  cove- 
nant with  the  Jews,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  God  iihewed 
himself  well  pleased  with  them.  At  that  time  the 
ceremonial  law  was  abolished.  It  was  the  moral  law 
was  magnified  by  the  satisfaction  Christ  gave  it.  The 
Jewish  builders  rejected  (/hrist,  they  dislu)noured  the 
law.  The  words  before  us  shew  he  put  the  greatest 
honour  upon  it.  Besides,  as  the  Scripture  is  its  own 
best  interpreter,  this  agrees  perfectly  well  with  what 
commendations  are  given  of  the  work  of  redemption 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
Rom.  iii.  the  apostle,  proposing  this  objection,  ^^  Do 
*'  we  then  make  void  the  law  ?''  to  wit,  by  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  or  of  the  gospel ;  replies,  '*  God  for- 
*'  bid  ;  nay,  we  rather  establish  it  f'  for  the  25th  verse 
of  that  chapter  tells,  that  it  is  thereby  that  God  de- 
clares or  magnifies  his  righteousness. 
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Jt  IS  not  needful  to  insist  lon^  in  explaining  the 
Wcnrds;  after  having  thus  shot? n  of  whom  they  are  to 
be  understood.  Only  we  shall  briefly  consider  wha€ 
is*  meant  by  God's  righttousncsa^  and  what  it  is  to  mag- 
itffy  the  law,  God's  righteousneas  is  sometimes  in  Scrip- 
ture taken  for  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  but  the  most 
proper  sense  of  it  is,  that  justice  by  which  he  keeps 
op  the  authority  of  his  law.  It  is  also  taken  for  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  satisfied  the  law,  called 
ike  rtghteouanesa  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  whether  we  understaml  it  here  of  God'^a 
essential  justice,  or  of  Christ'^s  righteousness ;  because 
it  comes  to  the  same  purpose,  whether  it  be  said,  thai 
Crod  was  well  pleased  upon  the  account  of  his  essen- 
tial natural  justice,  which  Christ  satisfied,  or  that  he 
IB  well  pleased  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
which  satisfied  that  justice. 

As  for  magnifying  or  making  the  law  honourable, 
God  may  be  said  to  make  the  law  honourable  by  e- 
very  thing  by  which  he  shews  his  own  great  respect 
to  it.  In  every  government,  the  sovereign  is  the  fban« 
tain  of  honour ;  in  the  divine  government,  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all  honour.  Whatever  shews  God^s  re- 
spect to  it,  ma;;nifies  the  law.  The  law  is  magnified 
when  either  the  precepts  or  penalty  of  it  is  fulfilled, 
when  the  commands  or  threatenings  of  it  are  satis- 
fied. 

Whet  T  design  to  insist  on  at  present  is  the  doctrine 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  words,  that  by  the  work  of 
redemptionMhere  is  unspeakable  honour  done  to  the 
law.  'I^his  i^a  doctrine  very  useful,  to  give  us  high 
and  exalted  thoughts  both  of  the  law,  and  also  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  In  prosecuting  it,  we  shall 
chiefly  consider,  how  the  work  of  redemption  magni- 
fies God's  law  ;  and  at  the  same  time  consider  of  how 
great  importance  it  is  that  the  law  should  be  magni- 

Now,  the  work  of  redemption  magnifies  God*s  law, 
1.  By  the  perfect  obedience  that  Christ  gave  to  the 
commandments  of  it.     2,  By  the  perfect  satisfacXVs^tk 
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he  gare  to  the  threatenings  of  it.  3.  The  work  of 
redemption  magnifies  the  law,  as  it  is  a  work  of  in* 
finitelove :  for  every  thing  that  strengthens  the  motives' 
to  obey  the  law,  magnifies  the  law  by  strengthening  the 
force  of  it;  and  a  manifestation  of  infinite  love  magnifies 
and  strengthens  the  motives  to  obey  a  law,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  love,  and  the  chief  part  of  which, 
is  to  love  the  Lawgiver  himself  4.  The  work  of  re- 
demption magnifies  the  law  upon  the  account  of  the 
great  reward  of  Christ'^s  obedience :  for  the  law  is 
magnified,  not  only  when  obedience  is  performed,  but 
also  when  obedience  is  rewarded :  and  the  more  hon- 
our and  glory,  and  greater  gifts,  Christ  received  for 
the  sake  of  his  obedience,  it  was  not  Christ  only  was 
lionoured,  but  the  law  also.  5.  The  application,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  of  the  work  of  redemption^ 
magnifies  the  law  ;  the  way  and  manner  of  the  ap- 
plication, by  faith.  No  sinner  can  obtain  any  favour 
from  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  till  he  magnify  the 
law,  by  joining  with  it,  in  condemniirg  himself,  and  hon- 
ouring that  perfect  obedience  the  Son  of  God  gave  it» 
and  making  it  the  ground  of  his  hope ;  and  by  the 
fruit  of  that  application,  by  bringing  such  innumerable 
wretches,  that  once  despised  and  hated  the  law,  ta 
love,  honour,  and  obey  it. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  first  of  these,  That  Christ  did 
unspeakable  honour  to  the  law  by  his  perfect  obe- 
dience to  it.  It  is  useful  for  us  to  consider,  firsts 
What  is  meant  by  his  obedience.  When  we  speak  of 
ourselves,  or  of  mere  creatures,  holiness,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but 
it  is  not  so,  it  was  not  so  always,  as  to  Christ.  Before 
lie  came  to  the  world  he  was  perfectly  holy ;  but  that 
holiness  could  not  be  called  obedience.  It  could  not 
be  then  so  properly  said,  that  Christ  was  conform  to 
the  law,  as  that  the  law  was  conform  to  him.  It  was 
then  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it)  he  was  made  under 
the  law,  when  he  was  made  of  a  woman.  His  actions 
before  were  always  holy ;  yet  they  could  not  be  called 
duty  ;  fur  he  was  not  formally  a  member  and  subject 
ef  God^s  Jcin^dom,  but  the  head  of  it.    His  holioesa 
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before  excited  him  to  make  that  law,  to  rtile  the  world 
by  it ;  but  afterwards  he  himself  was  governed  by  it. 
His  holiness  and  righteousness  before  was  the  holiness 
of  Grod  ;  afterwards  it  was  the  obedience  of  a  man. 
There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  holiness  of  God 
and  that  of  man  ;  or  rather,  holiness  is  the  chief  thing 
in  which  any  man  or  creature  can  resemble  God  ;  but 
Dotwithstanding  that  resemblance,  there  is  also  an  in- 
finite difference  betwixt  the  holiness  of  the  Creator 
and  of  creatures,  yea  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  holiness  of  one  sort  of  creatures  and  an« 
other,  as  to  the  manifestations  and  effects  of  a  holy 
disposition;  between  the  duties  of  angels  and  of 
men ;  and  even  between  the  duties  of  different  rauks^ 
and  stations,  and  relations,  among  men  themselves ; 
between  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants,  parents 
and  children^  rulers  and  subjects,  and  the  like.  The 
law  of  holiness  is  the  one  law  unto  all  God^s  reasonable 
creatures,  in  respect  of  the  principle  from  which  obe- 
dience should  proceed :  it  commands  every  person  ta 
act  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God.  Yet  that  law 
hasdifferent  forms  with  relation  to  the  different  nature 
or  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given :  so  that 
in  some  sense,  the  law  of  angels  and  the  law  given  ta 
men  are  different,  or  different  forms  of  the  same  law. 
For  setting  this  in  a  better  light,  we  may  consider 
that  which  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  us,  Phil.  ii.  when 
be  tells  IIS,  that  Christ  was  first,  and  consequently  act- 
ed in  the  form  of  God,  that  is  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  and  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  We 
may  consider  this  subject,  as  if  a  sovereign  who  had 
made  excellent  laws  for  all  his  subjects,  and  for  the 
meatiest  station,  siiould  himself,  for  wise  and  just  rea-» 
sons,  for  a  time  take  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
er  the  meanest  subject,  and  in  that  station  obey  every 
part  of  the  law  that  he  had  given  himself,  to  observe 
and  fulfil  the  duty  of  that  relation.  It  is  plain,  even 
in  this  case,  there  would  be  a  vast  difference  between 
the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  and  prince  and  that 
tf  ft  servaat. 
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To  il]ustrate  this  further,  I  would  show,  that 
though,  after  the  sovereign  assumed  that  station,  it 
would  be  requisite  in  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ; 
yet  it  was  at  his  own  free  will,  to  which  he  was  not 
obliged,  to  assume  that  form  ;  and  it  is  very  plain, 
that  if  such  things  could  he  done  consistent  with 
other  greater  reasons  of  importance,  by  every  sove- 
reign, it  would  be  a  way  to  put  honour  and  dignity 
upon  the  duties  of  the  meanest  relation,  and  upon 
obedience  to  the  law.  It  was  when  Christ  took  on 
bim  the  form  of  a  servant,  when  he  took  on  him  our 
nature,  that  he  fulfilled  our  law.  It  was  our  duty 
that  he  performed,  and  our  righteousness  that  be  ful- 
filled, as  well  as  our  sins  that  he  bore. 

How  much  this  obedience  magnified  God^s  law  afr 
to  the  commands  of  it,  will  appear  when  we  consider 
the  following  properties  of  it.  1.  It  was  perfect  obe- 
dience. 2.  It  was  the  obedience  of  the  most  glorious- 
person  that  could  fulfil  the  law.  3.  It  was  obedi- 
ence performed  by  express  divine  appointment.  4.  It 
was  obedience  performed  in  a  low  condition  ;  which 
served  to  show,  that  obedience  to  the  law  in  any  rank 
or  station  is  honourable  And  by  this  means,  5.  it 
was  an  obedience  of  universal  influence  as  to  the  ex- 
ample of  it. 

1.  It  was  perfect  obedience :  "  He  continued  itt 
all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'^ 
It  was  obedience  to  the  death,  without  spot  or  ble»- 
xnish. 

2.  It  was  the  obedience  of  the  most  glorious  per- 
son that  could  be  subject  to  the  law.  We  know, 
that  though  every  man,  as  far  as  he  obeys  the  law, 
honours  the  law  as  much  as  he  can  by  obeying  it ; 
3'et  the  obedience  of  one  person  does  more  honour  to 
it  than  that  of  another.  As  to  human  laws,  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  that  makes  good  laws  more  con- 
temptible than  when  great  persons  despise  and  reject 
them  ;  nor  almost  any  thing  makes  laws  more  ho- 
nourable, than  when  the  greatest  persons  endeavour, 

l)y  their  good  example,  to  put  respect  oq  them*.    The 
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more  Tiononrable  the  person  is  that  obeys  the  law,  the 
more  is  the  law  honoured  by  his  obedience.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  the  obedience  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  io  our  nature,,  did  more  honour  to  the  law,  than 
the  obedience  of  all  mankind  could  have  done.  He 
put  a  greater  honour  upon  the  commandment,  and 
upon  every  duty  enjoined  in  the  law,  than  the  indig- 
nity put  upon  it  by  the  disobedience  of  all  the  trans- 
gressors in  the  world.  So  that,  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  duties  of  holiness  should  be  more  honourable 
at  one  time  than  another,  certainly  they  are  far  more 
so,  since  he  who  is  God  himself  performed  those  du- 
ties, and  performed  those  acts  of  obedience,  tbat  are 
incumbent  upon  us.  When  other  subjects  obey  the 
law,  it  is  their  honour  that  they  obey  it ;  but  in  this 
ease  it  was  the  honour  of  the  law  that  it  was  obeyed 
by  the  Sovereign. 

3.  His  obedience  magnifies  the  law,  because  it  was 
by  divine  solemn  appointment.  He  was  chosen  of 
•  God,  anointed,  and  elected,  (as  we  have  it  in  the  first 
verse),  for  that  end.  It  was  observed  before  as  a 
general  principle,  tbat  whatever  manifests  the  sove- 
reign's love  and  respect  to  the  law,  puts  honour  and 
dignity  on  it :.  for  when  a  sovereign  neglects  the  law 
he  has  made,  then  indeed  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  but 
when  a  sovereign  shows  the  greatest  respect  to  it,  if 
he  be  of  power  otherwise,  and  of  importance  to  give 
any  respect  to  it,  it  is  his  manifesting  his  love  to  it 
that  magnifies  it.  It  was  God  that  sent  his  Son  to 
be  made  under  the  law  ;  and  when  we  consider,  that 
the  most  wonderful  work  of  God  that  we  can  think 
on,  that  we  can  possibly  conceive,  was  the  incarna^ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  life  in  the  world,  and 
such  wonders  that  were  done  on  purpose  to  magnify 
the  law,  it  shows,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
too  high  thoughts  of  that  love,  that  respect,  so  to 
speak,  that  God  has  for  his  own  law.  But  then 
again, 

4.  Another  property  of  this  obedience,   by  which 
the  law  was  magnified>  was,  its  being  per(oKixi^d\TL 
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such  a  low  condition.  The  lower  Christ  descencldl 
to  magnify  the  law,  to  magnify  the  command,  the 
higher  did  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  law  rise. 
Christ's  humiliation  was  the  exaltation  of  the  law. 
It  could  not  have  been  so  remarkable,  if  Christ  had 
fulfilled  the  commands  of  God's  law  in  the  nature  of 
angels.  Their  nature  is  higher,  their  station  superi- 
or, their  duties  of  a  more  elevated  kind.  But  when 
be  fulfilled  it  tn  the  station  of  man,  espedatly  of  suck 
a  mean  and  low  man,  it  served  to  show,  that  holinesa 
in  any  station  is  the  greatest  ornament  that  the  na- 
ture of  a  creature  is  capable  of;  that  obedience  in 
any  station  is  honourable,  disobedience  in  any  station 
contemptible;  that  obedience  makes  any  station 
great,  and  wickedness  makes  any  station  mean. 

If  Jesus  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  law  in  the  station 
of  a  great  prince,  or  earthly  sovereign,  it  might  have 
been  apt  to  have  raised  esteem  of  his  greatness,  ra- 
ther than  his  holiness :  the  eyes  of  many  would  have 
been  so  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  his  temporal  ' 
grandeur,  that  they  would  have  lost  sight  of  his  righ- 
teousness and  justice ;  which  may  convince  all  of  us, 
that  neither  they  who  have  or  who  want  worldly 
greatness  have  ground  to  esteem  it  too  much.  The 
word  of  God  commands  respect  to  worldly  superiors ; 
but  mens  overvaluing  that  station,  and  placing  hap- 
piness in  it,  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  respected, 
but  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  all  the  seditions* 
against  magistrates  that  ever  were  in  the  world. 

We  say,  the  way  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  in 
auch  a  low  condition,  served  to  show,  that  in  nothing 
else,  comparatively,  is  any  station  honourable,  ex- 
cepting obedience  to  God.  It  served  to  cure  that 
Yanity  and  folly  that  so  mucb  prevailed  in  the  world, 
in  a  special  manner,  at  that  time,  and  does  in  all 
ages.  Oftentimes  worldly  greatness  hide3  the  great- 
est vices,  and  worldly  meanness  eclipses  the  greatest 
virtues;  yea,  oftentimes  this  outward  distinction  of 
worldly  greatness,  makes  the  virtues  of  some  con- 
temptible,  and  the  vices  of  others  boaourable.    Christ 
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being  made  under  the  law,  was  wonderfully  adapted 
to  cure  this.  It  shews,  that  holiness,  divested  of  all 
other  advantages  whatsoever,  that  naked  holiness  is 
itself  the  greatest  dignity  that  human  nature  can  be 
adorned  with. 

fl.  From  this  follows  another  property  of  Christ's 
obedience,  which  shows  how  much  he  magnified  the 
law :  It  was  an  obedience  proper  to  be  an  example 
of  universal  influence.  It  was  hinted  before,  how  the 
greatest  examples  of  obedience  do  magnify  the  law* 
One  chief  end  of  the  execution  of  threaten ings  is,  be- 
cause it  is  a  motive  to  obedience.  Examples  of  obe- 
dience have  the  force  of  motives,  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cution of  threatenings  have.  Had  Jesus  Christ  ful- 
filled the  law  in  a  higher  station,  many,  as  I  hinted 
before,  might  perhaps  have  considered  only  his  great- 
ness, but  not  his  holiness.  Granting,  however,  they 
had  considered  his  holiness,  they  might  from  his  ex- 
ample only  have  formed  a  high  esteem  of  the  holi- 
ness of  a  high  station,  or  what  they  call  heroic  vir- 
tues, the  actions  of  a  high  rank,  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  do  good  to  whole  nations  and  countries  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  many  in  the  world  admired  al- 
most only  the  good  actions  of  great  men,  or  their 
famous  actions,  whether  good  or  bad.  These  are  al- 
most the  only  examples  registered  in  human  history^ 
recorded  with  care,  and  perused  with  diligence ;  yet 
the  reading  or  hearing  of  such  examples,  to  the  great- 
est part  of  men,  serve  rather  for  amusement  than  im- 
provement. When  we  hear  them^  we  cannot  imi- 
tate them. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  are  of  a  low  station  ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  it  is  very  natural  for  many  to  nau- 
seate and  loathe  even  virtue  and  obedience  itself,  when 
in  a  station  mean,  low,  and  obscure :  and  let  a  man 
be  ever  so  eminent  in  holiness  and  righteousness, 
though  there  be  no  other  disparagement  at  him,  it  is 
reckoned  disparagement  enough  that  he  is  one  of  the 
vulgar.  Yet  almost  all  mankind  are  such  vulgar ; 
and   therefore  Christ's  example  was  incomparably 
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more  useful,  by  being  an  example  propiNr  to  have  di- 
rect influence  on  the  bulk  of  mankimf. 

Here  we  may  consider  and  admire  the  wisdom  of 
God,  aud  how  the  wisdom  of  men  is  but  follj  in 
comparison  of  it.  The  wisdom  of  man  would  have 
thought,  that  the  life  of  Christ  in  an  higher  station 
would  have  been  of  more  universal  use  and  influence. 
The  lives  of  other  good  men  are  indeed  so;  for  it  is 
the  station  of  other  men  that  gives  any  distinguishing 
force  to  tbeir  good  example.  Other  men  are  made 
honourable  by  their  station  ;  but  Christ  made  his  sta- 
tion honourable, by  assuming  it.  Others  are  advan- 
ced by  their  rai\%\  but  Christ  advanced  his  rank  bf 
condescending  to  it ;  and  by  this  means  his  obedi- 
ence was  of  more  direct  influence  to  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  to  whom  the  gospel  should  come,  to 
those  of  a  mean  and  low  station.  Christ  being  like 
the  commonalty,  should  make  the  commonalty  live 
like  Christ ;  and  those  that  do  so,  are  truly  great 
men  in  the  world.     From  this  we  may  observe  the 

flory  of  Christ's  private  life  for  so  many  years  before 
e  entered  upon  his  public  ministry.  We  are  ready 
not  to  have  high  enough  thoughts  of  it ;  yea,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  have  high  enough  thougnts  of  it. 
The  glory  of  it  consisted  in  its  obscurity,  which  set 
an  eternal  brightness  upon  holiness,  upon  every  duty» 
and  act  of  submission  and  obedience  to  Ood.  It 
would  have  pleased  the  humours  of  men  better,  had 
his  life  been  like  that  of  Csesar  and  Alexander,  and 
others,  filled  with  triumph  and  conquests.  He  had 
not  the  government  of  the  world  that  way  as  to 
power.  His  design  was  not,  as  other  conquerors,  to 
deprive  men  of  their  liberty,  but  to  give  them  liber- 
ty. It  was  not  to  make  them  depend  upon  him,  as 
Other  conquerors  make  nations  depend  upon  them, 
for  blessings  that  they  could  have  enjoyed  much  bet- 
ter without  their  government,  without  depending  up^ 
on  them,  without  their  usurpation.  His  design  was, 
to  give  them  blessings  they  could  get  no  other  way, 
to  have  a  command  over  their  wills,  that  they  might 
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be  a  willing  people,  and  be  brought  to  the  glorioua 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

The  way  and  manner  of  his  fulfilling  the  law  by 
his  example,  though  this  be  but  one  of  many  consi- 
derations by  which  he  magnified  the  law,  yet  it  ser- 
Ted  to  put  such  an  honour  and  dignity  upon  obedi- 
ence,  as  certainly,  if  duly  considered  by  us,  might 
cheer  us  in  every  duty,  in  the  meanest  duty,  when 
such  and  such  occasions  come  in  our  way,  that  we 
can  consider  what  Christ  did  in  such  and  such  a 
case. 

Chrisl'*8  example,  his  obedience  to  the  law,  was 
not  only  by  this  means  of  universal  influence  as  to 
all  sorts  of  persons,  but  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
duties,  to  the  most  difficult  duties,  to  duties  that  are 
qiost  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men.  To  despise 
wordly  riches  and  pleasures,  when  they  interfere  with 
duty,  is  one  of  the  difficultest  commands  of  the  law. 
Christ  wanted  all  worldly  greatness ;  and  his  want- 
ing it  did  not  make  him  the  less  honourable,  but  made 
worldly  greatness  so,  that  he  neglected  and  despised : 
iiot  that  all  upon  whom  God  ia  providence  bestows 
it,  ought  not  to  think  it  a  blessing  ;  but  to  all  who 
find  that  worldly  advantages  and  obedience  to  God 
cannot  consist  together,  it  is  an  unspeakably  strong 
lootive  to  excite  them  to  despise  the  first,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  calling  them  to  serve  him  in  that  station  in 
which  he  served  God  himself.  He,  by  hb  example, 
magnified  the  difficultest  duties  of  the  law,  in  the  se- 
veral parts  of  his  life,  and  also  at  his  death.  His 
death  was  not  only  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God,  but  it  was  also  martyrdom  for  the  truths  of 
God ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficultest  duties  of  re- 
ligion. And  beyond  all  this,  there  are  some  du- 
ties which,  though  mens'  consciences  know  to  Ih:  just, 
yet  when  they  are  called  to  them,  they  have  a  terri- 
ble aversion  from,  as  the  duties  of  poverty  ;  but  Christ 
set  before  mankind  an  example  of  obedience  evt^i  as 
to  these.  There  is  a  difference  between  some  duties 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  men.    All  the  world 
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think  it  an  honourable  duty  to  be  liberal  and  gene- 
rous, and  give  bountifully  to  others  i  but  think  it  a 
shameful  thing  (though  they  cannot  deny  it  to  be  a 
duty)  to  seek  from  others,  when  in  want  themselves. 
There  are  many  pretenders  to  virtue,  that  would  ra- 
ther be  guilty  of  many  indirect  means  to  get  bread 
to  themselves,  independently  upon  others,  and  would 
be  rather  guilty  of  injustice  against  their  neighbour, 
than  be  beholden  to  the  bounty  of  others.    The  Pos- 
sessor of  all  the  world  hath  left  before  us  a  pattern  of 
those  most  difficult  duties ;  and  he  who  could  feed 
multitudes  with  a  few  loaves,  yet  laid  before  us  an 
example  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  the  law, 
the  duty  of  poverty,  and  of  submitting  to  be  obliged 
to  the  bounty  and  liberality  of  others,  and  even  of 
very  mean  persons.     Among  his  last  words  when  dy- 
ing, he  exemplified  the  duty  of  recommending  a  near 
relation  to  a  friend.     He  who  could  have  done  mira- 
cles, to  have  made  his  holy  mother  the  richest  wo- 
man in  the  world,  recommended  it  to  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  maintain  her.     Now,  it  is  certain,  that  this 
was  an  excellent  way  to  recommend  even  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  God^s  law      Every  body  is  sensible, 
that  one  of  the  chief  temptations  to  all  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  is  the  terror  of  poverty ;  and  this 
leads  many  to  unrighteousness,  covetousness,  extor- 
tion, and  cheating.     The  terror  of  it  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  any  pain  ;  for  a  little  thing  satisfies  nature. 
The  terror  of  poverty  has  made  many  even  do  vio- 
lence to  their  lives,  choosing  rather  to  lose  their  life 
tlmn  live  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition.     Many  of 
the  old  philosophers,   pretenders  to  virtue,   would  do 
violence  to  their  lives  with  their  own  hands,  notwith- 
standing of  all  their  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness, rather  than  serve  God  in  mean  and.  low  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world.     Surely,  if  we  had  due  im- 
pressions of  Jesus  Christ,  his  honour  and  glory,  it 
would  make  Christians  at  least  not  be  so  much  asham- 
ed of  their  Master's  station  and  rank  in  the  world. 
It  shows  how  little  there  is  of  the  temper  of  Christ 
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flHiloiig  US,  or  we  would  not  have  so  little  respect  to 
that  station  he  lived  in.  That  a  man  is  a  poor  man, 
is  eooiigh  to  give  the  ndost  diminishing  thoughts  ot 
him.  A  poor  godly  man  is  rather  a  character  or  ob- 
ject of  disdain,  than  esteem ;  and  yet  the  character 
of  a  poor  godly  man  was  the  character  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world  chose  of  all  others  when  he  passed 
some  time  in  it. 

These  thiags^serve  to  shew  how  Christ  magnified 
the  law ;  because  whatever  magnifies  holiness,  what- 
ever n^gnifies  obedience^  doth  magnify  the  law,  and 
its  commapds.  And  we  see  from  these  considera^ 
tions,  that  Christ  choosed  to  lower  the  price  of  every: 
other  thing,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  obedience 
to  God's  laws. 

PART  IL 

In  discoursing  on  these  words  in  the  forenoon,, 
it  was  shown,  that  they  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
work  of  redemption ;  and  that  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, God  hath  magnified  his  law  in.  a  particu- 
lar manner  by  the  perfect  obedience  that  his  Son  gave 
to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  that 
obedience,  particularly  by  fulfilling  the  law  in  such  a 
mean  and  low  condition  as  he  did  ;  that  whereas  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  have  shewn  himself  glorious  in 
power,  and  every  thing  that  the  world  esteem  and 
overvalue,  he  chose  only,  in  a  naanner,  to  show  him- 
self glorious  in  holiness,  and  to  lessen  the  price, of 
every  other  thing,  except  obedience  to  God,  consider- 
ing how  he  endeavoured,  by  his  behaviour,  in  ful- 
filUog  the  law,  to  shew,  that  holiness,  divested  of 
riches,  is  the  greatest  ornament  that  any  reasonable 
creature  is  capable  of 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  likewise,  how  that  Christ 
lived  in  the  world,  so  as  to  lessen  the  value  of  all 
other  qualifications  thai  men  are  ready  to  value  more 
than  holiness.  We  shall  only  instance  in  one  thing. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Son  of  God  to  have  shewn  know* 

O 
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ledge,  profound  knowledge,  incomparably  beyond  all 
the  learning  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  the 
world  could  boast  of ;  whereas  we  see,  that  Christ, 
in  a  manner,  confined  himself  so  much  to  the  magnf- 
fVing  of  Ihe  law,  and  of  obedience,  that  there  is  this 
distinguishing  character  of  Christ's  doctrine  beyond 
that  of  all  others,  that  there  is  nothing  to  gratify  cu- 
riosity, nothing  but  what  is  useful  to  encourage  holi- 
ness and  obedience.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  have 
mingled  with  his  doctrine  such  things  as  would  have 
discovered  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  works  of  God  ;  but  Christ  was 
so  intent  upon  his  magnifying  of  the  law,  that  all 
other  things  were  neglected  by  him,  in  order  to  ho- 
nour this,  and  dishonour  every  other  thing  compara- 
tively that  could  come  in  competition  with  it. 

To  set  this  in  a  further  light,  we  would  briefly 
consider,  not  only  the  universal  influence  of  Christ  s 
example,  but  also  the  great  force  of  it  to  all  that  duly 
consiaer  it  and  lov^  it.  Creatures  that  are  capable 
to  be  subject  to  a  Taw,  must  be  reasonable  creatures, 
social  creatures ;  consequently  creatures  to  whom  ex- 
ample is  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  action. 
Ye  see  how  that,  even  in  human  government,  judges, 
in  distributing  either  rewards  or  punishments,  have 
regard  chiefly,,  not  to  the  particular  effects  of  a  good 
or  bad  action,  but  to  the  example  of  it.  Good  ac- 
tions are  rewarded,  evil  actions  are  punished,  to  en- 
courage the  imitation  of  the  one,  and  to  prevent  the 
infection  of  the  other ;  nor  can  any  subject  in  human 
government  merit  better  at  the  hands  of  the  Deity, 
than  by  setting  the  greatest  and  noblest  pattern  of 
obedience  to  other  lubjects.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, (though  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered about  Chrisfs  obedience),  there  are  infinitely 
greater  merits  in  Christ's  obedience  than  in  any  other 
whatsoever.  It  is  easy  to  observe  in  Scripture,  how 
frequently  we  are  commanded  and  exhorted  to  holi- 
ness by  God^s  example,  to  be  holy  because  he  is  holy. 
This  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  oftenerthon  once 
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ivitb  regard  to  God.  esseDtiallj  considered.  Christ's 
obeying  the  law  as  tie  did,  brings  the  example,  or  the 
argument,  far  nearer  and  closer,  because  that  he  per- 
formed those  very  actions  that  he  requires  of  us. 
What  an  iinspeakable  encouragement  is  this  to  every 
act  of  devotion,  of  honesty,  of  justice,  of  righteous- 
ness,  of  charity,  to  say,  that  such  and  such  an  action 
is  an  action  that  God  incarnate  did  before  us,  and  did 
it  on  purpose,  not  only  to  entitle  us  to  bliss,  but  to 
recommend  to  us  our  duty  ! 

All  examples  of  obedience  are  not  of  equal  force. 
There  are  two  things  in  the  example  of  Christ  that 
are  incomparable ;  the  excellency  of  his  person,  and 
also  his  being  a  benefactor  to  us.  The  example  of 
great,  and  excellent,  and  honourable  persons,  reflects 
a  lustre  upon  any  practice  or  custom  of  which  they 
set  a  pattern.  It  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  any  be- 
haviour of  persons  among  men,  that  it  is  a  royal  or 
courtly  behaviour.  The  Lord  hath  in  Christ  put  a 
dignity,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  the  royal  law  of 
liberty.  The  force  of  great  persons*  example  is  so 
considerable,  that  oft-times  it  makes  men,  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  greatness,  to  follow  their  example,  even 
in  their  infirmities.  So  historians  tell  us  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  that  his  courtiers,  because  there  was 
some  natural  infirmity  that  he  had,  though  it  was  an 
infirmity,  yet  because  it  was  Alexander's  infirmity, 
they  endeavoured,  by  an  unnatural  affectation,  to  imi- 
tate to  themselves  what  was  to  him  natural.  With 
unspeakable  more  reason,  had  we  the  impressions  of 
the  greatness  of  God  and  of  his  Son,  would  his  ex- 
ample be  an  additional  motive  to  that  practice,  which 
is  of  itself  so  just  and  honourable. 

We  may  say  there  is  a  sort  of  blessed  affectation 
in  endeavouring  to  be  as  like  as  possible  unto  Christ 
in  our  temper  and  behaviour ;  to  him  who  was  made 
so  like  to  us  in  outward  state  and  circumstances;  es- 
pecially considering,  in  the  2d  place,  not  only  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  person,  but  his  relation  to  us  as  our 
chief  benefactor,  the  source  and  founla\n  o(  ^\  qxxib 
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blessings  and  benefits.  The  exaqnple  of  Jesus  C)iriirt% 
fulfilling  the  law,  considering  the  excellency  of  hb 
person,  was  an  additional  motive  to  magnify  and  re- 
commend the  law,  even  to  angels  ^  but  as  he  is  a  be? 
hefadtor,  gives  an  additional  strength  to  his  example 
with  regard  to  us ;  especially  considering,  %hat  nis 
obedience  to  the  law  itself  was  a  benefit  to  us,  his 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  satisfying  it,  beifig  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  our  blessings.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  reasonable,  than  practising  that,  of 
which  the  highest  recommendation  was  given,  by 
what,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  on  us  the  highest 
benefit.  Indeed  the  merit  of  Christ  is  but  another 
name  for  his  fulfilling  the  law;  it  is  that  dbedi- 
wice  by  which  we  are  justified,  find  have  a  tMe  to 


gloty. 


11.  The  second  thing  in  the  work  of  redemptioa 
that  magnifies  the  law,  and  makes  it  bo'ftourafble,  rs, 
Hhat  Christ  not  only  ftxHilled  the  cotnthandttie^ts, 
but  also  the  penalty  of  it»  by  his  suffering  and 
^eatb. 

1.  But  before  we  consider  this  directly,  it  is  useftit 
to  consider  the  great  moment  and  importance  df  mag- 
nifying the  la%v,  by  putting  it  in  exedtition  upon  dis- 
obedience and  transgression  ;  for  it  is  natural  fbr  uSy 
corrupt  and  gniUy  creatures,  to  have  an  avefrsion  to 
believe  this  doctrine  more  than  any  thing  else.  No 
wonder  it  should  be  so.  No  wonder  that  cfne  who 
has  transgressed  the  law,  and  is  under  the  pow^r  of 
corruption,  should  have  an  aversion  to  believe  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  execution  of  punishment  for  what  he 
has  done ;  and  yet  sense  and  reason  tell  us,  that  a 
law  without  a  penalty,  ts  no  law  at  all.  That  a  su- 
perior should  reveal  to  us  his  will,  and  yet  threaten 
no  punishment  upon  disobedience,  is  not  a  law,  but  an 
advice,  a  counsel,  a  recommendation,  a  ret|uest.  A 
law  is  not  a  law,  unless  there  be  a  penalty  annexed. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  sovereign  to  request,  but  to 
command.  And  if  a  law  cannot  be  a  law  without  a 
penalty,  without  a  threateninig^  neither  can  thai  la;«r 
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be  kept  up,  without  putting  the  penalty  !n  execution. 
The  glory  and  honour  of  the  law  depend  upon  it. 
But  in  this  case,  to  show  the  import  of  keeping  up 
the  authority  of  the  law,  we  may  take  a  short  view 
of  these  two  or  three  things ;  the  author  of  the  law, 
the  matter  and  end  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  that  is 
commanded  by  it. 

(1.)  The  author  of  the  law.  God  is  thelawgirerV 
as  well  fts  the  creator  of  the  world.  It  is  enough  to 
shew  thAt  a  thing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  we 
shew  that  6od'*s  glory  is  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Now 
the  gloFy  of  the  law,  and  of  the  lawgiver,  are  inse- 
parable ;  they  cannot  be  distinguished  ^  they  are  one 
and  the  lame  thing:  We  are  saidf  to  glorify  God, 
when  we  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  ;  but  yet  the 
gloiy  and  honour  of  the  law  do  not  depend  upon 
our  obedience.  There  are  two  parts  in  this,  the  part 
of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  subject.  The  part  of 
the  subject  is,  to  obey  the  commandments  of  the  law  ;• 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  is,  to  keep  up  the  atitho- 
rity  of  the  law.  Though  that  subjects  neglect  their 
part,  the  sovereign  may  do  hi^v  when  that  is  not 
done,  the  honour  of  the  laW  falls  to  the  ground.  It 
is  a  different  thing  to  disobey  the  law,  and  to  disan-< 
Dul  it.  A  creature  can  do  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
Though  the  law  be  broken,  yet  whether  obeyed  or ' 
disobeyed,  while  that  treatment  is  given  to  disobedi- 
ence and  obedience  which  G^od  has  appointed,  the 
authority  of  the  law  is  still  kept  up.  Bui  if  the  sov- 
ereign neglect  his  part,  dispense  with  the  execution 
of  the  law,  then  does  indeed  the  law  fall  to  the  ground 
and  pass  away ;  which  Christ  tells  us  (Matth.  v.) 
cannot  be,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away.  If  he 
should  dispense  with  it  wholly,  or  in  part,  wi%h  re- 
gard to  some,  and  not  toothers,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  justice.  As  the  word  of  God  teach«« 
es  us,  justice  is  eq,ual,  God  acceptetb  no  man's  person  ; 
justice  is  an  even  uniform  thing.  Friendship  is  a  dif^ 
ferent  case  5  one  may  give  greater  gifts  to  one  than' 
Mother,  but  not  dispense  with  the  taw  to  ot\^  tck»t« 
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than  another.  Therefore  we  siee  how  often  tfie  Scrip:- 
ture  insists  upon  this.  The  execution  of  the  law  up- 
on other  guilty  creatures  is  a  warning  to  us.  If  h^ 
spared  not  the  fallen  arigels,  if  he  spared  not  Sodom 
iand  Gomorrah,  all  who,  like  thetn,  rebel  against  God, 
and  transgress  his  laws,  may  learn  their  doom  ;  for 
it  is  an  ordinary  objection  made  by  persons  against 
the  judge  who  deals  unrightedusly,  for  a  critninal  ta 
say»  If  I  be  punidhed,  either  the  judge  was  in  thi& 
wrong  in  sparing  such  a  one,  or  he  is  in  the  wrong 
in  punishing  me. 

The  authority,  and  majesty,  and  sovereignty  oT 
God,  is  evidently  concerned  in  this  magnify ing  of  th^ 
threatening  and  penalty  of  the  law.  Tfore  is  no- 
thing more  shocking  to  that  reason  that  God  has  giveh 
to  man,  than  to  see  the  ruler  of  any  society  wahting 
that  authority  which  he  ought  to  Kkve  ;  to  see  a  ma- 
gistrate without  authority  among  his  subjects ;  to  se^ 
a  parent  without  authority  among  his  children,  or  a 
master  among  his  servants  :  but  all  that  is  nottiiflg, 
in  comparison  of  beholdihg  the  Creator  without  au- 
thority among  his  creatures.  In  other  cases,  it  would 
only  infer  confusion  and  want  Of  order  in  families  or 
kingdoms  ;  but  this  case  we  are  speaking  of,  would 
infer  confusion  in  the  universe.  The  fortner  case  re- 
fers to  discord  for  a  small  time,  but  the  other  supposes 
the  law  of  God  neglected  entirely,  and  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  his  authority  despised.  This  would  bring 
in  confusion  and  universal  disorder. 

The- unchangeable  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  justice 
of  God,  is  concerned  likewise  ;  for  to  make  a  law,  ia 
to  signify  an  inclination  to  continue  it :  and  when  a 
sovereign  makes  a  law  to  his  subjects,  he  may  be  said 
in  some  sense,  to  make  a  law  to  himself;  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  obliges  his  subjects  to  obey  the  law,  ht 
obliges  himself  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  hw. 
Even  the  glory  of  the  goodness  of  the  lawgiver  ia 
concerned  in  this.  A  good  king  will  always  make 
good  laws  against  evil  actions  *,  and  the  same  reason 
that  is  for  making  them,  is  for  keeping  Up  ibeit  M^ 
thoritjr,  and  putting  theai  m  tiL^c>k\A.^u« 
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We  may  consider  here,  that,  in  thegovefnment  of 
the  world,  Gtod  is  both  lawgirer  and  jud^e.  This  ia 
Hot  always  in  other  go^erfiaients.  The  lawgiver 
may  be  absent,  or  may  be  dead  ;  the  judge  may  dia^ 
pease  with  the  law  as  to  us,  without  the  lawgivetll 
fault.  When  a  judge  disannuls  a  law,  it  reflects  on 
the  lawgimr,  eondetnning  what  he  did.  Indeed,  in 
the  laws  of  men,  b^cauae  men  are  creatine  liable  ti6 
mistake,  ft  is  ofleiitimes  an  honour  to  them  to  dia^ 
fienae  with  the  law,  considering  that  cases  may  Ml 
m  they  nevtr  foresaw  when  the  law  was  made.  Bal 
iiere,  considering  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  that 
cannot  take  place. 

The  gbrjr  of  the  holiness  «f  God  is  concerMd  fA 
it  likewise.  But  this  would  lead  us  to  cotisider  the 
nature  of  God"^  law.  God's  law  is  his  image  id  ^ 
manner.  Gtfyd  is  bte,  and  Ibrt  is  the  fulfilling  of  tbt 
law.  God^s  kw  Commands  such  things  as  &dd  tn^ 
tessarily  lotes ;  for  God  mdst  love  himself,  and  con*, 
aequently  love  holine^,  aod  love  holiness  in  everf 
being,  that  has  it,  and  hAte  the  contraify^  and  sho^ 
his  hatred  of  it. 

(2.)  The  end  of  the  law  of  GoJ  is  an  end  of  utw 
apeakably  greater  importance  than  the  end  of  the 
laws  of  men.  The  immediate  end  is  the  holiness 
and  glory  of  God,  and  happiness  of  his  creaturea. 
The  laws  of  men,  the  last  end  of  them,  is,  or  should 
be,  the  glory  of  Grod.  The  laws  of  men  cannot  puw 
liish  every  thing  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  God  ;  ho^ 
liness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  Men  cannot  make  lavra 
against  what  is  contrary  to  holiness  ;  because  they 
Can  never  know  nor  prdve  sUch  things,  nor  conse*- 
quently  punish  them.  The  end  of  tl^  moral  law  h 
the  end  of  our  being,  the  end  of  the  being  of  aH 
Ihin^^s  ;  it  is  the  end  of  creation  and  providence.  The 
original  end  of  it,  at  first,  was  to  make  creatures  glo^ 
rify  God  and  be  thankful  to  him.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  original  end  of  the  law  to  creatures,  not  to  sin^ 
ners ;  which  is,  to  bring  to  him  who  fulfilled  the  law, 
to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  sin :  but  th«  ^lli^t  vcc^ 
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likewise  continues  still.  It  is  the  end  of  all  tlioselaw^ 
of  nature  that  govern  heaven  and  earth,  sun,  moon^ 
and  stars.  The  moral  law  is  the  highest  law  i  it  is 
the  law  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  to  rea- 
sonable creatures. 

Every  body  is  convinced,  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
reason,  that  even  the  laws  of  nature  given  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  should  be  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  more  unreasonable,  than 
the  scruples  of  unbelievers  against  the  miracles  in  the 
Bible,  for  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature.  Indeed 
to  believe  miracles  for  trifling  ends,  is  not  reasona- 
ble ;  but  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  publishing 
the  moral  law,  when  man  through  wickedness  had 
forgot  it,  and  by  Christ  in  fulfilling  the  law,  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  *r  and,  in  that  case,  to  dis- 

Eense  with  the  laws  of  nature,  was  not  properly  a 
reaking  of  them,  but  making  them  subservient  to  a 
higher  end,  for  which  it  was  designed.  But  even  the 
laws  given  to  lifeless  preatures  are  so  kept  up,  that 
they  may  make  men  less  wonder,,  that  God  keeps  up 
the  authority  of  that  law,  which  is  of  incomparably 
greater  importance. 

(3.)  The  kingdom  of  God,  governed  by  this  law^ 
shews  the  importance  of  it.     It  is  of  incomparably 

freater  extent  than  any  other.  If  the  laws  of  any 
ingdom  were  dispensed  with,  then  the  kingdom 
would  run  to  confusion.  The  confusion  of  other 
kingdoms  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  thi».  Keeping, 
Hp  order  in  this,  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance.- 
This  kingdom  is  also  of  incomparably  greater  durar 
lion.  God's  kingdom  is  over  all,,  from  everlasting  to* 
everlasting.  God's  government  is  supreme;  every 
•ther  government  is  subordinate  to  it  It  is  of  far 
greater  moment  that  the  law  should  be  kept  up  io 
the  supreme  government,  than  in  the  subordinate. 
What  is  done  wrong  in  the  subordinate  one,  may  be 
rectified  :  therefore  it  is  of  unspeakably  greater  im- 
portance that  all  the  strictest  regard  be  bad  to  justice 
in  the  supreme  governmeoi..     ^ 
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The  reaiscms  that  afe  for  dispensing  with  the  laitr 
in  other  kingdoms  and  governments,  cannot  take 
place  here.  The  multrtude  of  rebels  and  criminali 
18  a  reason  in  human  governments  for  dispensing 
with  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  many  subjects  ar6 
guilty.  Many  times  there  are  some  crimes  forbid- 
den by  law  so  numerous,  that  if  the  law  were  put  in 
execution  iipdn  all,  it  would,  in  some  respect, 
empty  the  dominions.  And  other  kings  cannot  make 
up  the  loss  of  subjects;  such  sovereigns  stand  in 
need  of  heir  subjects,  depend  upon  them,  are  main- 
tflSned  by  hem.  The  Sovereign  of  the  world  ha« 
n6  need  of  hi^s  subjects.  All  nations  of  the  earth, 
Bs  Isaiah  the  prophet  tells  QS,  (chapter  xli.),  ure  be- 
fbre  him  as  less  than  nothing.  He  has  no  occasibA 
for  them  ;  they  ate  the  greatest  criminals  that  can  be 
Ugainst  God  ;  he  stands  in  no  need  of  'them>  because 
he  can  create  innumerable  better  to  irerve  him  in  a  mo* 
toent. 

2.  We  prbce«dl>riefty,  after  considferi'ng  the  impor- 
titnee  of  thie  e:iteCOtion  of  the  pena%  of  the  law,  to 
A6W  the  properfres  of  Christ'^s  suficrii^  the  penally 
tit  the  law. 

(1)  It  was  a  real  execution  of  the  law.  It  Would 
have  JEiltered  the  niature  of  our  redemption  very  much, 
if  ChriA  had  only  come  to  eicplain  the  law,  without 
fdlfitting  it ;  only  to  te^'ch  us  our  duty,  Without  ato- 
ning fer  biir  sin.  Christ  could  have  taugbt  iis  bur 
duty  without  assuming  bur  nature.  He  teaches  us 
pur  duty  by  others;  but  purges  our  sins  by  himself. 
The  law  was  given  by  Mouses,  but  fulfilled  only  by 
Christ.  It  magnified  the  law  indeed,  when  the  Son 
Of  God  did  spend  so  much  time  upon  earth,  in  pub- 
lishing and  explaining  the  law.  But  execution  is  a 
quite  different  thing.  The  putting  laws  in  execution 
18  one  of  the  fittest  things  to  inspire  subjects  with  ve- 
lieration  and  respect  to  the  law.  Actual  execution 
gives  more  impression  than  pronouncing  of  threaten- 
mgs.  Men  can  make  a  shift  to  doubt  of  any  thing 
tliat  is  to  come ;  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  argxy^  ^^idlvci^X 
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what  is  past.  God's  threatenings  should  be  believed 
whenever  pronounced  ;  yet  we  see  Adam  doubted  of 
them  till  he  came  to  feel  them.  We  follow  him 
in  his  unbelief  that  way  ;  and  it  is  the  readiest  thing 
in  the  world  we  imitate  him  in,  in  misbelieving  threat- 
enings. But  the  actual  execution  of  them  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  against  that  unbelief. 

(2.)  It  is  a  total  execution  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
needful  to  insist  to  show,  that  this  is  singular.  No 
other  punishment  of  creatures  can  be  called  such. 
The  law  is  put  in  execution  properly  when  all  that 
is  threatened  is  accomplished.  Those  who  are  in  hell 
will  never  have  to  say  that  which  be  said  on  the  cross, 
*^  It  is  finished.*^  It  is  of  him  only  that  can  be  said, 
Dan.  ix.  that  he  made  an  end  of  sin,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  it.  He  "  died  unto  sin,''  as  the  apostle*  ex- 
presses it,  Rom.  vi.  *'  once."*  Every  wicked  man  dies 
for  sin.  Though  we  distinguish  between  a  violent 
and  natural  death,  yet  the  natural  death  of  every 
wicked  man  that  dies  in  unbelief  is  an  execution  of 
divine  wrath,  he  dies  for  sin  ;  but  to  die  to  sin  is  to 
put  away  that  burden  of  sin  which  brought  death  up- 
on us  *.  So  Christ  will  come  the  second  time,  with^ 
out  sin,  unto  salvation.  He  not  only  died  for  sin, 
but  unto  it ;  he  bore  all  the  weight  of  it.  This  serves 
to  magnify  the  law,  by  shewing  the  certainty  of  the 
threatening,  everlasting  punishment.  The  end  of 
eternity  cannot  be  seen ;  but  yet  when  a  punish* 
ment  equivalent  to  everlasting  punishment  was  ao 
tually  borne  by  Christ,  it  was  a  kind  of  ocular  demon- 
stration to  the  eye  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment 
of  sin. 

(3.)  Another  property  of  it  briefly  we  name  is  pa- 
rallel to  what  we  said  of  Christ^s  obedience.  It  was 
not  only  a  total  execution  of  the  law,  but  an  exe- 
cution of  it  upon  the  most  honourable  person  that 
could  suffer.  It  was  said  of  David,  that  he  was 
worth  more  than  ten  thousand.     The  law  is  execu*> 

•  Se«  Heb.  ix.  25. 
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ted  upon  different  persons.  The  execution  of  it  up- 
on a  great  person  inspires  with  more  awful  thoughts 
of  it  than  tne  execution  merely  upon  an  obscure  per- 
son of  the  vulgar,  whose  life  or  death  would  be  little 
observed.  All  the  other  persons  that  ever  suffered 
for  sin  on  earth  or  hell,  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness,  were  but  mean,  low,  vulgar,  in  comparison 
of  this  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

(4.)  It  was  also  an  execution  of  it  upon  the  near- 
est relation  of  the  judge.  The  relation  between  God 
and  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  analogy  between  that 
of  a  father  and  a  son.  It  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
history,  of  the  Roman  general,  who  resolved  strictly 
to  put  in  execution  that  law,  that  no  soldier  should 
go  out  of  his  rank,  under  the  pain  of  death,  without 
the  Geniurars  leave ;  his  own  son  having  done  it,  as 
I  remember,  as  the  first,  to  shew  his  respect  to  that 
law,  he  caused  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
judge  shews  his  respect  to  the  law  by  executing  it 
upon  persons  even  of  the  nearest  relation  to  himself; 
and  one  of  the  nearest  relations  in  the  world  is  that 
between  a  father  and  a  son.  fiut  the  relation,  be- 
tween a  father  and  a  son  is  nothing  to  that  between 
God  and  Christ.  This  serves  to  show  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law.  If  the  Judge  execute  the  law  only 
upon  his  enemies,  he  might  be  called  partial ;  but  if 
he  execute  the  law  upon  those  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  hatred  to,  that  shows  him  to  be  acted  by  the 
purest  justice  and  righteousness. 

III.  The  work  of  redemption  magnifies  the  law 
by  the  reward  of  obedience  :  for  the  law  is  honour- 
ed, not  only  when  obedience  is  performed,  but  when 
obedience  is  rewarded;  The  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
law  as  a  person,  Rom.  vii.  Every  person  thinks  him- 
self honoured  when  he  is  obeyed  }  but  doubly  honour- 
ed when  obedience  to  him  is  rewarded. 

The  honour  that  was  done  to  Christ  is  done  to  the 
law;  and  not  only  all  the  honour  that  was  done  to 
Jesus  Christ,  but  all  the  gifts  that  his  people  get  by 
being  united  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  metiU)  XVi^V 
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is^  for  Ibe  9^I^e  of  his  obedience  to  tbe  law.  This  in-i 
deed  may  make  us  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
the  honour  that  is  done  to  the  criminal  is  done  to  the 
layr ;  for  the  sinner  that  believes  in  Christ  is  made 
righteous  through  his  righteousness;  and  tbe  law  is. 
always  honoured  by  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 
Theirefore  we  should  thus  form  our  conception  of  it, 
that  by  this  means  still  that  rule  is  kept  up,  That  obe- 
dience to.  the  law  is  the  condition  of  happiness.  There 
U  a  difference  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  nfiw. 
The  difference  is  not,  that  a  title  to  happiness  is  not 
founded  upon  obedience  to  the  law ;  the  differenee 
19,  the  old  covenant  was  founded  upon  fuIOIIing  the 
law  by  ourselves ;  here  it  is  founded  upon  fulfilling 
it  by  another. 

iV.  The  work  of  redemption  magnifies  the  law,  as 
it  is  a  work  of  infinite  love.  We  may  consider  brief- 
ly these  principles.  Every  thing  that  bath  the  na- 
ture of  a  motive  to  strengthen  obedience,  to  excite  to 
obedience,  magnifies  the  law.  Favours,  as  well  as 
threatenings,  are  motives  to  excite  to  obey  God^s 
law  ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  favour,  and  is  one  of  the 
qhief  motives  to  stir  up  to  obedience,  and  restrain  from 
evil.  Threatenings  are  not  the  only  motive  to  stir  up 
to  obedience.  Gills,  from  the  lawgiver  are  also  mo- 
tives to  obey  the  law.  It  would  be  too  long  to  shew 
the  favour  and  kindness  we  receive,  and  the  due  im- 
pression they  should  make. 

Favours  from  any  lawgiver  are  excellent  motives 
to  excite  us  to  obey  his  law  ;  but  in  other  cases  the 
chief  design  of  the  law  is,  to  make  us  love  the  lawgi- 
ver. Tive  chief  design  of  the  laws  among  men  ia,  to 
Xnake  us  love  any  particular  person  ;  but  the  design 
of  the  law  of  God  is,  to  love  God.  Now,  what  can 
be  more  fit  to  magnify  a  law  of  love,  than  a  wQsk 
of  infinite  love  ?  If  we  considered  tbb,  we  would 
see  nothing  a  greater  motive  to  establish  the  law. 
The  law  of  God  commands  us  to  love  God  ;  and  the 
work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  motive  to  love 
bim.    The  law  of  God  commands  us  to  glorify  him  i 
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the  trork  of  redemption  shews  us  the  brightest  ma- 
Dife^Ution  of  his  glory.  The  law  commands  us  to 
be  tiiaakful  to  him  (  the  work  of  redemption  is  the 

Irreatest  meaa  to  stir  us  up  to  thankfulness.  The 
aw  commands  to  place  our  happiness  in  him ;  the 
work  of  redemption  $hews  in  whom  we  may  expect 
happiness. 

y.  The  application  of  the  work  of  redemption 
through  the  Spirit  working  faith,  magnifies  the  law. 
The  law  is  magnified  by  every  thing  that  puts  dis- 
grace upon  sin.  That  which  puts  disgraxre  upon  sin, 
puts  honour  upon  obedience.  We  are  justified  by 
faith  ip  Cbrisf s  rigbtdeousoess ;  and  by  the  Spirit  we 
are  enabled  to  obedience.  Gc/f  puts  dishonour  upon 
sin  and  disobedience,  tb^t  no  criminal  may  expect  fa- 
vour for  his  own  sake ;  and,  on  the  other  nand,  a 
sinner  puts  contempt  upon  sin,  when  he  honours  the 
^mm^nds  of  the  lnw,  and  hates  and  loathes  himself 
for  all  his  transgressions.  This  faith  necessarily  sup^ 
poses ;  because  faith  in  Christ  cannot  be  without  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  him ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  sense 
pf  the  need  of  him,  without  a  sense  of  sin.  By  this 
means  likewise  the  sinner  honours  the  threatenings  ( 
he  justifies  that  sentence,  and  condemns  himself. 
Now,  it  is  less  surprising  to  see  holy  creatures  con- 
demning sin,  and  honouring  the  law  ^  but  to  see  such 
98  were  used  to  dishonour  the  law,  honour  it ;  to  see 
them  that  were  disobedient  to  the  law,  abhor  them«> 
selves,  and  condemn  themselves  ;  to  see  the  greatest 
rebels  made  proselytes  to  their  prince,  this  is  a  par- 
ticular honour  done  to  the  law,  and  the  ruler ;  espe- 
cially sinners  do  honour  to  the  law  in  the  exercise 
of  faith,  by  trusting  that  perfect  obedience,  that  per- 
fect satisfaction,  given  to  the  law,  placing  all  our  hap- 
piness only  in  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God. 

We  may  «w/er,  therefore,  briefly  from  this  doctrine, 
that  every  one  who  despises  the  law,  despises  Christ* 
Christ  magnified  the  law  -,  he  that  despises  the  law, 
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shews  a  temper  quite  contrary  to  Christ,  dishonoars 
that  which  Christ  honoured,  and  undervalues  what 
he  nnagnifled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  neglects 
faith  in  Christ,  despises  Christ ;  he  neglects  him  who 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  law,  and  seeks  salva- 
tion otherwise,  to  wit,  by  his  own  works  and  obe- 
dience, trusting  jn  them,  and  being  proud  of  them. 
Though  some  think  this  a  magnifying  the  law,  it  is 
really  a  dishonouring  of  it ;  because  to  allow  any  ho« 
nour  in  opposition  to  Christ,  is  a  dishonour  of  the 
law.  We  may  infer  likewise,  that  God  hath  magni- 
fied the  law  so  wonderfully,  that  he  will  have  us  al- 
ways  stand  in  awe  of  It.  The  practical  use  of  this  is, 
to  magnify  Christ's  example,  and  to  endeavour  to 
follow  it.  It  was  a  direction  given  of  old  by  philoso- 
phers, that  when  a  man  inclines  to  behave  himself 
aright  in  any  difficult  occasion,  he  should  consider 
with  himself,  what  such  and  such  eminently  wise  and 
virtuous  men  would  have  done  in  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  what,  for  instance,  a  Plato,  or  a  Socra- 
tes, would  have  done.  What  an  unspeakable  advan-  , 
tage  is  it  to  us,  how  powerful  and  influential  should 
it  be  upon  us,  to  consider  what  would  the  Son  of 
God  have  done  in  such  and  such  circumstances. 
What  did  the  Son  of  God,  when  under  strong  temp- 
tations from  the  devil  ?  He  gave  no  place  to  them. 
What  did  he  in  face  of  the  greatest  afflictions  ?  He 
sang  an  hymn  of  prais^  to  .God.  What  did  he  do 
when  reviled  and  persecuted"  by  cruel  and  ungrateful 
men  ?  He  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  them.  And  so  in 
*  the  like  instances. 

We  should  at  the  same  time  take  encouragement 
to  ourselves,  if  we  truly  repent  of  our  sins,  if  we  truly 
see  our  need  of  Christ,  to  hope  for  mercy,  because 
justice  is  so  gloriously  satisfied.  Christ  hath  magni- 
fied  the  law ;  and  if  our  hearts  be  truly  united  to 
him  by  faith,  justice  is  satisfied.  Some  may  be  apt 
to  say,  that  their  sins  are  so  great,  that  though  Grod 
be  merciful,  his  justice  must  be  declared  in  punishing 
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sin.  This  is  an  appearance  of  great  humiliation ; 
but  it  may  be  called  a  kind  of  pride ;  for  a  man  is 
very  proud  wben  he  thinks  that  6od'*s  justice,  even 
after  all  that  C||pst  hath  done,  must  have  his  pu- 
nishment added  to  Christ's,  in  order  to  glorify  the 
law. 

We  should  be  adoring  the  wonderful  immense  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  the  many  attributes  manifested  in  it^, 
It  is  the  chief  manifestation  of  his  mercy,  and  also  of 
his  justice.— To  Him  be  ^'ory  and  praise  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen» 


SERMON  „.V. 

t«E  NECESSITY  OF  DIVINE  ORAGH  T«  HAftS  THE  VOft» 
ICFffiCTVAt  •. 

Acts  xi.  20,  21. 

ifmZ  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus,  and  Cyrene^ 
whiehf  when  they  were  come  to  Antiochy  spake  unto  the 
Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them ;  and  a  great  number  belie* 
ved,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord, 

PART   L 

rilHE  word  of  God  assures  us,  that  the  end  of  the 
-■■  salvation  of  sinners  is,  that  they  maj  be  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  Eph.  i.  &  All  the 
causes  and  means  of  salvation  work  together  for  this 
good  and  glorious  end.  The  Son  of  God,  who  is  the 
thief  gift  of  his  grace,  and  the  foundation  of  all  grace^ 
is  he  that  quickens  us ;  and  we  are  said  to  be  quick- 
ened with  him,  "  that  in  the  ages  to  come  God  might 
shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness 
towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus,''  Eph.  ii.  7.  t.  e^ 
the  kindness  of  the  Father  in  giving  his  Son  for  us. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  spirit  of  grace ;  and 
It  is  given  to  make  us  know  God^s  grace,  and  to 

•  Preached  in  the  North  West  Church  of  Glasgow,  Jan.  6.  1723» 
the  Sabbatli  after  Mr  MaclauriA  was  admitted  as  Minister  of  that 
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make  us  partakers  of  it.  The  law  of  Grod  entered, 
that  sin  might  abound,  that  we  mi|^ht  know  the  a- 
bounding  of  sin  ;  and  the  end  of  this  knowkdge  is^ 
that  grace  might  much  more  abound.  The  gospel 
Is  called  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  the  end  of 
it  is,  "  that  as  sm  hath  reigned  ufitc  death,  so  grace 
might  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  lifeJ*^ 
The  gospel  offers  salvation  through  faith  %  and  it  b 
of  faith,  -^hat  it  might  be  of  grace.  For  further  ad* 
vancing  the  same  end  it  is,  that  faith  is  "  not  of  our- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God.''  Faith  comes  by  the 
word  of  God,  as  we  are  told,  Rom.  x.  ;  and  the  word 
x)f  God  is  designed  to  publish  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  God's  grace.  The  way  and  manner  in  which  it  is* 
published  is  also  designed  for  advancing  that  glorious 
end.  That  treasure  is  committed  to  earthen  vessels, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power,  i.  c.  of  the  power  of 
God's  grace,  may  appear.  Nor  can  any  run  a  great- 
er risk,  than  an  earthen  vessel  that  shall  f  ndeavour  to 
frustrate  that  grace  of  God,  or  to  make  it  of  no  ef- 
fect. If  an  apostle,  or  an  angel,  should  attempt  such: 
a  thing,  there  is  a  repeated  curse  pronounced  against 
him.  And  na  wonder  :  for  certain  it  is,  if  any  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God,  he  loves  not  the  Lord  Christ 
in  sincerity ;  and  whoever  loves  not  the  Lord  Christ,, 
there  is  a  strange  curse,  in  a  strange  language,  pro- 
nounced* againal- dim,  Anathema  maranatha^  accursed 
till  the  Lord  eotite,  till  he  come  again  to  do  justice 
on  them  for  despised  mercy,  and  refused  grace,  and 
to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  despise  it  any  more. 
All  God's  works,  and  all  his  designs^  are  glorious  and 
honourable,  done  in^  truth  and  uprightness.  The  de- 
sign of  advancing  the  glory  of  his  grace  must  be,  in 
an  eminent  manner,  a  glorious  design,  when  he  who 
is -perfect  in  knowledge,  and  whose  understanding  is 
infinite,  and  a  most  just  God,  bestows  so  much  pains  . 
upon  it.  When  God  is  so  jealous  qf  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  it  becomes  us  to  be  so  likewise.  We  are 
under  the  strongest  obligations  in  this  matter  to  ba 
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followers  of  God  as  dear  children.  Particularly,  m 
dispensing  or  attending  on  the  ordinances  of  the  gos* 
pel,  in  order  to  get  benefit  by  them»  it  is  necessary 
that  we  design  the  same  end  in  n>aking  that  use  of 
them  that  God  designed  in  appointing  ^hem,  that  tb« 
name  of  the  Lord  Christ  may  be  glorified  in  us,  and 
we  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  2  Tbess.  i.  1^  On  this  account 
U  is  very  needful  for  us  to  ha%'e  lively  impr;>$sions  of 
these  two  great  principles:  Fir9t,  That  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus,  the  doctrine  of  God's  grace,  19 
the  means  of  turning  our  souls  to  God,  and  of  cleaa- 
sing  us  from  our  fihhiness  and  our  idols ;  and  tbeo, 
2dly,  That  though  that  doctrine  be  an  excellent 
means  of  turning  us  to  God,  that  it  is  but  a  means, 
that  it  is  but  an  instrument,  that  the  efficacy  of  it  de- 
pends upon  the  manifestation  of  that  power  of  God, 
that  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  that  raisetb 
souls  from  the  dead.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
a  due  esteem  indeed  of  the  planting  and  watering  by 
the  word ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  though  Paul 
should  plant,  and  ApoUos  water,  that  it  is  God  only 
that  can  give  the  increase  \  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  earthen  vessels,  incomparably  inferior 
to  those  great  master-builders,  plant  and  water ;  yet 
if  it  be  the  same  word  that  is  preached,  that  the  same 
powei  can  make  it  as  effectual  as  though  the  greateat 
instruments  were  employed  in  iU  v.tThis  is  the  way 
to  have  a  right  esteem  both  of  GodTs  power,  and  of 
his  word,  to  consider  his  power  as  the  cause  of  turn- 
ing us  to  God,  and  his  word  as  the  instrument.  Both 
these  truths  are  joined  together  in  the  words  we  have 
read,  and  that  in  a  manner  proper  to  be  considered  at 
this  occasion.  At  all  times  indeed,  we  ought  to  re- 
member the  power  of  God,  the  power  of  his  grace. 
We  ought  to  consider  his  power  as  oft  as  we  consider 
his  word  ;  and  we  ought  to  meditate  upon  that  day 
and  night.  It  is  a  part  of  blessedness  to  be  so  eav 
ployed.  But  in  a  special  manner,  such  an  occasiqp 
as  this>  when  a  congregation  receives  a  pastor  for  dt9» 
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pen»i»|;  tlie  ordinances  of  the  gospel  constantly  among 
them,  IS  suitaUe  for  considering,  not  only  the  end  of 
those  ordinances,  but  the  power  of  Christ,  the  cauto 
whence  all  their  effioacy  flows.  We  are  told,  Col  i.  6w 
that  the  gospel  brings  forth  fruit,  when  men  know 
the  grace  of  God  in  truth  ;  which  shews,  that  the  ae- 
knowledging,  in  a  bumble  i^nd  dutiful  manner,  the 
power  of  God^s  gra^e,  is  the  way  to  make  us  bring 
forth  fruit  The  consideration  of  this  great  truth  is 
proper  for  directing  us  in  the  use  of  gospel-ordiaan- 
ces,  aad  in  our  prayers  for  a  blessing,  for  encourag- 
ing oukr  bopea  that  God  will  give  testimony  to  the 
wore)  of  bis  gr^ice,  and  for  exciting  us  to  wait  upoQ 
him,  as  the  eyes  of  a  servant  wait  on  the  hand  of  bis 
master,  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  wait  on  the  hand  c^her 
mistress.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  God^s  word  that 
quickens  us;  but  wa  are  quickened  by  the  faith  of 
the  operation  o£  God,,  that  raised  Chnst  from  the 
dead,  believing  and  acknowledging,  that  that  operation 
is  one  of  the  principal  means  for  working  the  experifi- 
ence  of  it 

In  the  verses  preceding  the  text,  we  have  a  remark- 
able instance,  how  he  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel 
brings  good  out  of  evil.  The  unbelieving  Jews  had 
raised  a  persecution  agitinsl  tbe  sect  that  was  every 
where  spoken  against.  They  designed  thereby  to 
bury  that  glorioles  light  God  made  their  cruelty  a 
means  of  spi^ading  it  iurther,  as  Joseph  said  to  hia 
brethren,  ^^  They  indeed  thought  evil ;  but  God 
meant  it  for  good,  to  save  much  people  alive."  Those 
burning  and  shining  lights,  wherever  they  went,  spread 
that  glorious  light  themselves  had  received.  They 
preached  C'hrist  to  the  Grecians.  The  Lord  himself 
put  his  hand  to  the  work,  caused  his  glorious  voice  to 
I>e  heard,  aad  the  lighting  down  of  his  arm  to  be 
seen.  None  can  stay  his  hand.  The  success  was 
answerable  to  tbe  power  that  accompanied  the  word ; 
so  remarkable,  that  it  is  left  on  record  to  future 
ages,   "  A  great  number  believed^  and  turned  to.  the 
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In  the  words  we  may  distinguish  these  two  of 
three  things  :  1.  The  subject- matter  of  those  meos^ 
preaching,  the  Lord  Jesus,  2,  l*he  power  that  ac- 
companied it,  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  3.  The  great 
success  they  had,  numbers  believed^  ^md  turned  to  the 
Lord. 

1.  We  have  in  the  words  the  subject-matter  of 
those  mens**  preaching :   Tkey  preached  the  Lord  t/c- 
sus ;  that  is,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  former  chapter^ 
preached  peace  by  Jesus ;  and  that  he  is  Lord  of  all. 
We  are  told,  Mat.  i    the  reason  of  the  name  Jesusr 
is,  he  was  to  save  his  peo|:^6  from  their  sins.     Wc 
are  taught  frequently  to  consider  the  reason  of  the 
name ;  the  name  of  a  deliverer  ought  to  be  a  sweet 
and  a  desirable  name  to  them  that  are  in  distress  and 
danger.      Jesus  is  a  deliverer ;   the  deliverance  he' 
works  is  a  deliverance  from  din.     He  is  called  our 
Lord,  because  be  is  our  King,  a  King  that  gives  good 
laws ;  not  only  good  laws,  but  good  hearts  to  obey 
them,  good  inclinations  to  keep  them.     Preaching, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  is  to  preach  the  Son  of  God  as  our 
Lord,  and  as  our  Saviour  j  a  Saviour  that  delivers- 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  from  the  power  of 
it ;  that  saves  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  aiid  saves 
us  from  disobedience  to  it.     His  being  our  Lord,  his 
making  us  his  subjects,  is  a  part  of  the  salvation  be 
works  for  us,  saving  us  from  other  lords  that  had  do- 
minion over  us,   and  making  us  free  by  his  truth; 
bringing  us  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.       Preaching   the    Christian    religion  is  called 
preaching  Jesus,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  because  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  au* 
thor  of  it,  but  the  subject-matter  of  it.    Paul  was  de- 
termined, no  doubt,  to  know  all  the  word  of  God,  to 
know  all  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet  he  was  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  else,  save  Christ,  and  him 
crucified  ^  which  shows,  that  the  dbctrine  of  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,    does,  in  effect,  contain  all  that 
knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  salvation. 

2.  We  have  aa  account  of  the  power  that  accoffl- 
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paoied  their  preaching  the  liOrd  Jesus  :  Tlit  hand  of 
the  Lord  wcu  wilh  them.  The  hand  of  the  Lord^  in 
Scripture,  signifies  the  power,  the  strength  of  God  ; 
and  sometimes  bis  favour,  his  powerful  favour.  It 
if  his  sanctifying,  converting  power,  that  is  here 
meant ;  as  is  evident  from  ver.  ^3,  where  it  is  said  of 
Btmaba)«,  When  he  camcj  and  had  seen  the  grace  of 
God,  he  exhorted  them  ally  that  u  it h  purpose  ^'  heart 
they  wondd  cleave  to  the  Lord.  That  grace  of  God  ia 
invisible  ;  its  seat  is  in  the  inner  man,  the  hiddei^ 
man  of  the  heart :  but  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as  well 
as  the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  are  manifest.  Barnabaa 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  and 
cottld  discern  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  other  good 
men.  We  are  not  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  God  here  mentioned,  is  only  that  power  that  was 
manifested  in  working  outward  miracles  on  mens'  bo- 
dies. It  was  power  manifested  in  miracles  of  'grace 
vpon  their  souls.  The  expression  in  the  text,  is  not 
the  expression  made  use  of  in  Scripture,  describing 
outward  miracles;  and  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  are  effects  which  outward  mira« 
ties  alone  cannot  produce.  It  was  before  a  compa- 
ny, all  of  whom  had  seen  outward  miracles,  though 
few  of  them  beUeved,  that  Christ  said,  ^'  No  one  can 
come  to  me,  unless  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me^ 
draw  him,**  John  vi.  44*.  In  other  Scriptures,  where 
we  have  the  like  expressions,  there  is  no  mention  of 
outward  miracles,  but  of  the  internal  exercise  of  GoA\ 
power  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  sinners  ;  as  2  Chr. 
XIX.  12.  ^^  Also  in  Judah  the  hand  of  the  Lord  waift 
to  give  them  one  heart  to  do  the  commandment  of 
the  King  and  of  the  princes,  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord.*"^  Here  we  see  the  hand  o\*  the  Lord  was  the 
cause  that  produced  that  one  heart ;  and  the  instru- 
ment by  wnieh  it  was  produced  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  We  have  the  like  expressions  in  several  parta 
of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These  mew 
baving  been  eminently  assisted  by  God  to  build  his 
fhurch  and  his  temple  in  Jerusalem^  the  exi^tmv^i:^ 
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by  which  they  signify  that  divine  power  that  accotft^fc 
panied  them,  is,  ^^  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  up^ 
on  them  that  seek  him  for  good.'^     Thus  Ezra  vii. 
9.  we  have  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  good  hand 
ef  God  being  upon  them :  "  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  began  he  to  go  up  from  Babylon,  and 
oh  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  came  he  to  Jeni« 
salem,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  his  God  upon 
him."     The  effect  of  it  Was,   his  heart  was  prepared 
to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord.     The  same  expressioa 
occurs  frequently  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  showing- 
it  was  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them,  that  made 
these  men  ready  scribes  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that 
made  them  capable  to  teach  statutes  and  judgments^ 
and  that  inclined  and  enabled  them  to  build.     We 
are  to  understand. the  words  in  the  text^  no  doubt, 
as  signifying,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  the 
speaEers,  but  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  hearers.     The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  the  speakers,  as  with  Je- 
re&iiah,  chap.  i.  9. ;  where  we  are  told,  that  '^  the 
Lord  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  his  mouth,  and 
said  unto  him.  Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy 
mouth."    And  as  to  the  hearers,  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  present  to  heal  them^ 
;  3.  We  have  an  account  of  the  success  that  follow- 
ed :  A  great  number  believed^  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ; 
that  is,  as  it  is  expressed,  2  Tbess.  i.  11, 12.  God  ful- 
filled in  them  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness, 
and  wrought  the  work  of  faith  with  power,  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  be  glorified  in 
them.     It  was  given  them  to  believe  with  that  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  \  and  it  was  a  sincere  faith* 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
wrought  it.     They  believed  with  the  whole  heart, 
and  turned  to  the  Lord.     Faith  and  repentance,  as 
we  are  taught  by  Paul,  Acts  xx.  are  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God,  the  substance  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  are 
also  the  effects  of  it,  when,  as  at  that  time,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  accompanies  it.     The  Lord  turned  them» 
Mnd  they  ivere  turned.     It  is  said,  that  this  effect  was 
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wrought  on  a  great  number.  Not  but  that  the  same 
power  is  required  to  work  it  upon  a  few,  or  upon 
one ;  as  in  the  sermon  where  Lydia  was  a  hearer, 
though  there  is  none  mentioned  but  her,  yet  it  is 
said,  the  Lord  opened  her  heart.  There  is  joy  in 
heaven,  we  are  told,  at  the  conversion  of  one  sinner; 
much  more  at  the  conversion  of  a  great  number. 
And  accordingly  we  see  what  joy  this  caused  among 
the  church  of  God  on  earth;  which  is  but  a  part  of 
that  family,  of  which  the  principal  part  is  in  heaven. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  it  is  useful  to  consider, 
that,  in  the  largest  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  spmetimes  it  may  be  said,  that  many  be- 
lieved, yet  we  never  read,  that  the  whole  auditory 
believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord,  not  where  the  apos- 
tles were  preachers,  not  even  where  the  Son  of  God 
himself  was  the  preacher.  The  result  was,  some  be* 
lieved  the  things  that  were  spoken,  and  some  belie- 
ved not ;  some  trembled  at  God''s  word,  and  others 
mocked.  But  wisdom  is  still  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  where  the  gospel  is  not  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  it  is  the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

The  doctrine  that  I  design,  through  God's  grace, 
to  insist  upon  from  these  words,  b  this,  That  we 
ought  to  consider  the  power  of  God  as  the  cause,  and 
bis  word  as  the  instrument,  of  conversion,  or  of  mens 
believing,  and  turning  to  the  Lord.  We  ought  to 
have  a  high  esteem  of  God's  word,  as  it  is  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  ;  but  still  to  consider,  that  the 
iCxcellency  of  the  power  is  from  God  ;  'that  in  order 
to  its  bringing  forth  fruit,  it  must  come,  not  only  in 
word,  but  also  in  power.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
one  of  the  truths  that  the  carnal  mind  has  the  great- 
est enmity  at.  There  is  scarce  any  doctrine  that 
there  has  been  more,  I  shall  not  say  opposition,  but 
rage- and  fury,  exercised  against  in  all  ages,  though 
it  be  a  doctrine  that  shows  the  greatest  good-will  of 
God  towards  man. 
I.  Considering  our  necessity,  our  corrupt  audi  N^^^ik 
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bad  the  greatest  esteem  for  it^  counted  all  things  bat 
loss  and  dung  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  contained  in  it.  We  ought  to  observe  the  rea- 
son he  gives  for  that  esteem :  **  For  it  is  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation.''  To  whom  ?  To  all  that  be- 
lieve  ;  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks.  .  Now  it  is 
plain,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  power  of  God  mani- 
fested in  out  ward  miracles  that  is  there  spoken  of;  for 
miracles  were  wrought  upon,  and  in  the  presence  both 
of  them  that  believed  not,  and  them  that  did  believe. 
The  power  of  God  there  spoken  of,  is  a  power  feU 
only  by  them  that  believe ;  so  that,  whatever  the 
enemies  of  the  free  grace  of  God  may  endeavour  te 
suggest,  it  cannot  be  meant  of  those  exti^aordinarj 
manifestations  of  power  in  healing  mens  bodies,  and 
the  like,  but  that  inward  teaching  and  drawing  of 
the  Father ;  of  which  the  prophets  foretold,  that  it 
would  be  bestowed  in  a  large  manner  in  gospel-times. 
This  is  a  way  of  speaking  that  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  it  would  be  useful  for  all  of  us^ 
w.hen  we  read  the  volume  of  God's  book,  to  observe 
it.  Speaking  of  the  power  of  God  as  the  power  of 
his  grace  toward  them  that  believe,  Eph.  i.  17.  he 
prays  for  the  Ephesians,  that  they  may  know  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  God's  power.  H^  is  not  speak 
ing  of  miracles;  he  is  speaking  to  ordinary  Christians, 
for  whom  he  puts  up  his  prayer,  that  God  might 
give  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
kowledge  of  Christ;  and  is  speaking  of  the  exceediug 
greatness  of  God's  power  toward  them  that  believes 
To  the  same  purpose,  1  Cor.  i.  18.  ^^  The  preaching 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness ;  but 
to  them  that  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God."  Mi- 
racles were  wrought  in  the  presence  of  them  that  pe- 
rished, as  well  as  of  them  that  were  saved. 

3.  Another  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  those 
scriptures  that  speak,  not  only  of  the  power,  but  of 
the  enlightening  grace  of  God  ;  as  that  renuu'kablt 
prayer,  Eph.  iii.  which  Paul  put  up  for  the  Epiiesiaos, 
which  we  ought  daily  to  put  up  for  ourselves,  that 
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tbe  Lord  would  strengthen  tbem  with  might,  in  or- 
der to  know  the  lo?e  of  Christ  that  passeth  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts 
by  laitb.  It  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  prayed,  that 
the  band  of  the  Lord  might  be  upon  them,  that  they 
might  obtain  precious  faith.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  force  in  the  apostle^s  expressions.  He  gives,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  an  account  of  his  bowing  his  knee 
for'tbem,  that  God  would  grant  them,  according  to 
(be  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might. 
Some  might  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  seeing  the 
apostle  is  seeking  knowledge  for  them,  he  would  have 
prayed,  tbat  the  Lord  would  enlighten  them  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ  But  it  is  not  so.  He  expresses 
it,  that  God  would  strengthen  them  to  know  it; 
which  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  divine  power  that  is  eflRh^- 
tual  for  salvation.  When  he  ^yd,  ^*  str^Agtben^d 
by  his  Spirit,"*  and  ^^  sti'engtheAed  in  the  inrt^r  ihan,^ 
tlHs  shews  us  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  think,  that  G<Al 
is  the  author  of  spiritual  knowledge  only,  as  he  is 
the  author  of  the  outward  revelation.  In  that  t^ 
spect  be  is  the  author  of  every  species  of  knowledge. 
It  is  he  that  has  made  us  know  more  thart  the  bea^ 
that  perish.  It  is  he  that  by  his  providence,  giv^ 
nieans  of  natural  knowledge,  as  well  as  spirituaL 
But  that  we  may  see  plainly  there  is  something  mofe 
than  this  meant  in  the  scriptures  that  make  God  the 
author  of  spiritual  knowledge,  let  us  consider,  that 
those  men  for  whom  the  apostle  prays  here  were  men 
that  had  the  outward  revelation  already.  Now,  if 
God  gave  spiritual  knowledge  no  other  way  than  by 
his  providence,  affording  outward  means,  men  oui(ht 
not  to  pray  for  light  from  God  after  once  they  get 
the  gospel ;  for  the  prayer  in  that  case  would  be  for 
new  revelations  of  truths  not  contained  in  the  word  of 
God,  the  scope  of  which  is  enthusiasm  and  delusion. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  offered,  and  we  are  to  pray  tor 
it ;  not  to  give  us  a  new  Bible,  not  to  reveal  truths 
that  are  not  contained  in  it,  but  for  that  end  spoken 
•f^  Luke  xxiv.  that  be  may  open  our  eye&  X.^  >xtA<^- 
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stand  the  Scriptures,  take  the  veil  off  our  hearts,  shine 
into  our  hearts,  by  the  knowledge  of  the,  glory  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  A  man  may  have  the  outward 
teaching  of  the  word,  and  yet  see  no  beauty  in  Christ 
wherefor  he  should  desire  him.  He  may  understand^ 
in  a  natural  way,  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures^ 
and  yet  not  see  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  glory  of  the 
mystery  of  redemption. 

There  are  different  evidences  under  this  head  in 
Scripture,  that  may  serve  to  convince  our  judgment^ 
and  streui^then  our  faith,  about  it,  through  God's 
grace.  1.  Scripture- assertions,  that  show  God  to  be 
the  author  of  spiritual  light  and  knowledge,  that 
knowledge  which  hath  faith  included  in  it,  and  is  ne- 
cessary to  turning  to  the  Lord,  over  and  above  the 
outward  means  that  he  gives ;  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  *'  God» 
who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  2.  Scripture  prayers  put  up  by  men  already 
favoured  with  the  outward  revelation.  3.  Promises 
in  Scripture  of  spiritual  light  and  direction,  made  to 
people  having  certain  particular  qualifications,  in  or- 
der to  recommend  and  encourage  those  qualifications* 
Thus,  Psal.  XXV.  9.  it  is  said,  ^'  The  Lord  will  teach 
the  meek  his  way  C^  and  Prov.  iii.  6.  "  Acknowledge 
God  in  all  thy  ways,  -and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.^ 
Now,  the  mere  outward  teaching  and  direction  of 
the  word  is  granted  to  men,  whether  they  be  meek 
and  humble  or  not,  whether  they  acknowledge  God 
or  not ;  so  that  the  teaching  here  promised  must  he 
different  from  that  which  is  common  to  all  menu 

4.  Another  general  evidence  arises  from  scriptures 
where  we  are  taught  not  to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of 
the  word  of  God  to  men.  John  i.  12,  13.  They 
that  received  Christ,  were  born,  not  of  flesh,  nor  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  1  Cor.  iii. 7. 
**  He  that  watereth  and  he  that  planteth  are  nothing, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.^  God'^s  giving  the 
increase  is  plainly  something  different  from  his  gviiug 
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tbe  outward  means  of  knowledge.  Giving  increase 
is  makitigtbt  good' seed  lo  bring  forth  fruit,  making 
it  take  root,  and  bring  forth  ;  for  otherwise  Paul  and 
ApolloS)  and  other  teachers,  could  not  have  been  said 
to  be  nothing ;  because  it  is  certain  men  may  give 
further  speculative  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God, 
as  well  as  of  other  things. 

5.    Another  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  those 
scriptures  that  speak  more  particularly  of  the  cause 
of  faith.  It  is  true  indeed  those  scriptures  that  speak 
of  tfae  cause  of  regeneration  and  sanctification,  in  ef- 
fect fihow  us  the  cause  of  faith  likewise ;  but  it  is 
useful  for  us  to  have  the  word  of  Christ,  and  the  sub« 
jects  of  it,  richly  dwelling  in  us,  both  for  further 
strengthening  of  our  faitb,  and  furnishing  us  with 
matter  of  the  most  delightful  meditation  upon  those 
gracious  declarations  concerning  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  working  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  good* 
n^ss  on  the  hearts  of  sinners.     And  on  this  head  it 
is  useful  to  observe,  there  are  two  ways  of  speaking 
the  Scripture  has  about  the  cause  of  faith  ;  in  some 
|rtaces  ascffbidg  it  to  a  pure  undeserved  act  of  God!8 
sovereign  good  pleasure,  and  in  other  places  to  a  spe* 
cial  exercise  of  his  power.     1 .  To  his  sovereign  good 
pleasure,  2f  Thess.  i.  11.  "fulfilling  in  you  all  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith.*^ 
Sbmetirtics,' when  we^ave  account  of  the  cause  of 
fllilh^  we  are  warne^^ot  to  ascribe  it  to  ourselves  : 
Eph.  ii.  8.  '•  We  are  saved  by  faith  ;  and  that  not  of 
ourselves  ^  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  lest 
any  tnnn  should  boast ;  for  we  are  God's  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which 
God  hath  appointed  that  we  should  walk  in  them.^ 
So  that  both  faith  and  good  works  are  God^s  work- 
nranship  ;  both  ar6  necessary  ;  but  the  one  the  fruit 
of  the  other.     At  other  times,  it  is  considered,  not 
only  as  a  gift  of  God,  but  an   unspeakably  precious 
g^Tt.     It  is  ascribed  also  to  the  sovereign  good  plea* 
sorer  of  God,  that  some  have  a  greater  measure  of  it 
tban  othersy  Roxur.  xii,  3.  according  as  he  V\a\.Vv  di^si^ 
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to  every  man  the  measure  6f  faith.  Phil.  i.  2^.  the 
apostle  tells  us,  it  was  given  them  to  believe,  and 
not  only  to  believe,  but  to  suffer  for  his  name.  We 
see  therefore  how  ordinary  a  thing  it  is  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  gift  of  God.  It  is  a  rule  observed  by  the  a- 
postles,  when  they  speak  of  the  cause  of  faith,  to 
speak  of  It,  either  as  a  gift  of  God's  goodness,  or  the 
effect  of  his  almighty  power,  and  outstretched  arm* 
When  it  is  considered  as  an  effect  of  his  power,  some- 
times it  is  expressed  by  the  Father^s  drawing  us  to 
the  Son ;  and  at  the  same  time  indeed  there  is  light 
goes  along  with  the  power.  Every  one  that  hath 
learned  of  the  Father  cbmeth  to  the  Son,  John  vi. 
45. ;  and  it  is  called  "  an  exceeding  great  power  to- 
wards them  that  believe,''  Eph,  i.  19.  The  effects  of 
God's  power  are  not  equal.  It  is  an  exceeding  pre- 
cious faith  produced  by  this  power ;  because,  when 
the  soul  and  heart  of  a  guilty  condemned  rebel  is  en- 
abled to  receive  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  righteousness^ 
to  all  eternity,  he  can  receive  no  gift  equal  to  this  ; 
and  he  receives  in  effect  an  equivalent  to  all  the  eter- 
nal joys  of  heaven.  Thus  we  see>  that  dthere  are 
manifold  and  clear  evidences  to  show,  that  God'a 
power  is  the  cause  of  faith  ;  and  this  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  all  that  would  fain  have  their  faitb 
increased,  to  consider  how  frequently  the  Lord  put 
us  in  mind  of  his  power  and  hi»  sufficiency  to  do  iU 
We  have  many  Scripture- warri&ts  to  pray,  that  the 
Lord  would  help  our  unbelief,  and  increase  our 
faith. 

6.  We  may  add  those  scriptures  that  ascribe  to  the 
powerful  hand  of  God  the  several  other  graces  that 
are  either  included  in  faith,  or  joined  with  it.  Know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  chief  things  included  in  it.  We 
beard  already  how  frequently  we  are  taught,  that  it 
is  God  that  shines  into  the  heart  to  give  the  light  of 
that  knowledge.  In  faith  there  is  a  willingness  to 
receive  the  Son  of  God  :  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely''  And  it  is  God 
that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  and  makes  us  wiU 
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ling  by  his  power.     In  faith  there  is  an  approaching 
to  God  ;  for  it  is  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  that  causes 
to  depart  from  him,  and  it  is  God  that  causeth  our 
souls  to  approach  unto  him,  Psal.  Ixv.  4.     In  faith 
there  is  a  hope  in  God''s  word  :  Psal.  cxix.  49.  tells  us, 
that  it  is  God  that  causeth  us  to  hope  in  his  word : 
««  Remember  to  thy  servant  the  word  upon  which 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope.^     There  is  mcluded  in 
faith,  or  accompanies  and  flows  from  it,  joy  and  peace; 
and  it  is  God  that  fills  the  heart  with  joy  and  peace 
in  believing.     As  God^s  power  is  represented  as  the 
cause  of  these  things,  so  the  word  is  still  represent- 
ed as  the  means ;  for  faith,  as  it  is  the  gift  of  God, 
so  it  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God. 

7.  I  conclude  with  some  few  evidences  of  God*9 
being  the  cause  of  repentance,  as  well  as  faith  ;  be* 
cause  both  are  spoken  of  in  the  text,  not  only  believ- 
ing, but  turning  to  God.     One  of  the  chief  promises 
that  God  makes  in  his  covenant,  is  that  promise  of 
taking  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  the  heart 
of  flesh.     It  is  the  Lord  that  does  it ;  and  it  is  his 
word  that  is  the  instrument  of  it,  that  gives  the  brok- 
en heart.     There  is  a  remarkable  scripture,  Jer.  xxiii. 
19.  which  shows,  that  the  word  is  the  instrument  of 
giving  a  broken  and  humble  heart  to  one  that  was 
before  a  proud,  haughty,  stifl*-necked  rebel.      ^^  Is 
not  my  word  like  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a 
hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?^  Still  it  is 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  that  does  it,  and  the  word  is 
only  the  instrument  for  that  end.    In  other  scriptures,   ^ 
repentance  is  considered  as  a  principal  end  or  eflect 
of  Christ^ s  ascension.     He  is  a  prince  exalted  to  give 
repentance,  as  well  as  remission  of  sins.     As  many 
would  be  ready  to  think  that  Christ  only  gives  re- 
mission of  sin,  and  that   repentance  is  the  eflect  of 
our  ow<n  power,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  there 
represented  as  his  gifts.     And  Acts  xi.  18.  we  read, 
that  when  the  church  got  notice  of  the  Gentiles  turn- 
ing unto  God,  they  do  not  fi^U  out  only  In  comm^\A<-' 
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ing  them  for  what  they  had  done,  but  in  com)nefidin|^ 
the  grace  of  God :  **  When  they  heard  these  things, 
they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then 
hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  un- 
to life.''  It  is  God  that  they  glorify  as  the  cause  of 
it ;  not  commending  the  Gentiles  for  wise  and  dis- 
creet persons,  that  had  considered  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
obeyed  the  word ;  but  admiring  the  infinite  power 
and  goodness  of  God  in  giving  repentance  unU)  life 
to  them.  And  when  Paul  tells  Timothy,  that  he 
ought  in  meekness  to  instruct  them  that  oppose  them- 
selves, he  gives  this  as  the  reason,  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  If 
perhaps  God  may  give  them  repentance  ;  to  show,  that 
when  men  mak$?  use  of  the  means  they  can  for  that 
end,  they  ought  to  look  to  God,  and  depend  upon 
him  only  for  a  blessing  on  these  means. 

n.  I  proceed  to  the  second  general  head,  To  con- 
sider the  reasons  that  the  Scripture  gives,  why  we 
have  need  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  make  his  word 
effectual.  God's  ways  are  unsearchable;  but  here 
be  is  pleased  himself  to  give  the  reasons  of  his  way; 
and  when  revealed  by  him,  they  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered seriously  by  us.  Now,  there  are  several  scrip- 
tures that  explain  the  necessity  we  have  for  this  hand 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  think,  that 
this  is  truly  a  precious  gift,  and  therefore  not  a  need- 
less one.  It  is  needful  for  us  to  believe,  that  Christ 
did  not  die  in  vain,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not  given 
in  vain.  We  ought  to  believe  also,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  given  in  vain,  that  we  may  nowise  frus- 
trate his  precious  grace. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  useful  to  consider  some 
false  reasons  that  we  are  ready  to  imagine  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  necessity.  We  ought  not,  first,  to  think 
that  it  flows  from  Refect  in  the  outward  revelatioff 
by  the  word.  We  ought  not  to  think,  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  stand  in  need  of  the  power  of  God,  or 
of  his  enlightening  grace,  is  the  weakness  of  the  out- 
ward evidences  that  he  has  given,  proving  the  Scrip- 
iures  to  be  his  word,  and  Christ  Jesus  to  be  his  Son« 
TJie  Scripiur^  itself  affirms  l\:k«  cQ\iU«r^.    A  sufl^ 
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dent  reason  can  be  given  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us, 
which  we  are  told  we  should  be  always  ready  to  give. 
Frequently  the  apostles  were  reasoning  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  There  is  so 
much  outward  evidence  as  founds  an  obligation  upon 
every  man  that  hears  it  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Christ. 
Disobedience  to  the  gospel  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
foundations  of  the  sentence  of  condemnatidjlll  against 
those  that  die  in  their  sins,  after  having  heard  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
any  defect  in  the  outward  revelation  that  makes  us 
stand  in  need  of  the  hand  of  God.  Nor  ought  we  to 
think,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  only  the  shallow^ 
ness  of  our  capacity  and  understanding,  or  weakness 
of  genius;  for  though  we  were  innocent  creatures, 
and  perfectly  holy,  our  understandings  would  be 
finite 't  we  could  not  comprehend  God ;  and  there 
might  probably  be  different  capacities  among  men. 
The  Scripture  never  ascribes  it  to  the  weakness  of 
capacity  in  men,  or  in  one  man  more  than  another, 
that  he  should  have  need  of  the  grace  of  God.  There 
are  mysteries  indeed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus; 
but  they  are  mysteries  known  to  babes  and  sucklings, 
while  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent ;  and  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, Isa.  XXXV.  8.  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  a 
way  in  which  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
should  not  err.^^  It  is  the  weak  and  foolish  things  of 
the  world,  oftentimes,  that  have  the  greatest  know- 
ledge  of  it. 

The  true  cause,  therefore,  of  this  Afeessity,  is  what 
we  have  an  account  of,  Heh.  iii.  11,  12.  an  evil  heart 
of  unbeliefs  corrupt  affections  and  inclinations,  a  wil- 
fiil  rebellion  against  light,  causing  to  depart  from  the 
living  God ;  of  which  we  are  therefore  commanded 
to  take  heed.  Hence  the  Scripture  speaks  so  oft  of 
tbem  that  hate  the  light,  who  will  not  submit  to  it ; 
yea,  who,  as  it  were,  hide  and  oppress  the  truth  of 
God  in  unrighteousness.  We  ought  to  consider, 
when  the  apostle,  Heb.  iii.  speaks  of  an  evil  heart  of 
nnbeliefj  he  is  speatafog  of  the  Israelites  in  lU^  v(v!U 
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derness.  Any  reasonable  person  will  grant,  tfaeir 
unbelief  was  not  from  want  of  outward  evidence. 
•They  had,  as*  it  were,  an  image  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment before  theoi,  the  eternal  God  descending  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  with  so  many  declarations  of  bis  infi- 
nite majesty,  that  it  may  surprise  us  to  think,  that 
whatever  might  happen  in  others,  whatever  other  siiM 
they  miflht  be  capable  of,  that  they  could  be  capable 
of  unbelief,  after  they  had  seen  such  sights  of  the 
glory  of  God  as  they  were  not  able  to  bear  for  any 
long  time.  An  evil  heart,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
other  places,  lusting  after  evil  things,  would  make 
A  man  doubt  the  truth  of  God^s  sayings,  though  be 
Jbeard  God  speak  to  his  face.  This  indeed  seems 
very  strange  ;  but  the  first  unbelief  that  ever  was  in 
the  world  was  of  this  kind.  Adam  doubted  the  truth 
of  God's  word,  because  he  lusted  after  evil  things. 
Whenever  he  lusted  after  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  fo- 
gan  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  though 
God  immediately  had  told  him  of  his  ddngen 
While  the  heart  lusts  after  forbidden  fruit,  though 
God  would  tell  a  man  to  his  face,  that  he  shall  surdj 
die,  that  inward  lust  will  make  him  wilfully  refuse  to 
obey  God. 

The  Scripture  also  makes  plain  and  particular  metf- 
tion  of  pride  as  one  principal  cause  of  unbelief,  and 
ft  corruption  that  we  ought  to  be  much  on  our  guard 
against.  It  is  a  remarkable  expression,  Mai.  iv.  1. 
*^  All  the  proud,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be 
as  stubble.'"  -The  proud  are  comprehended  under 
them  that  do  wickedly ;  but  pride  is  a  particular  kind 
of  wickedness  by  itself,  that  the  Scripture  ithows  to 
be  a  special  object  of  God's  abhorrence.  Seven  things, 
says  Solomon,  are  an  abomination  to  God  :  the  first 
is,  a  proud  look,  which  flows  from  a  proud  heart. 
And  when  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews,  you  see  it  was  spiritual  pride  that  flras  the 
gteat  cause  of  it,  that  they,  "  going  about  to  estab- 
lish their  own  righteousness,  did  not  submit  them- 
aelves  to  the  righteousness  of  GM  by  faith.^     When 
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he  speaks  of  the  eoemies  which  the  grace  of  God, 
and  bis  word,  has  to  combat  with,  tbey  are  called 
high  thoughts,  and  high  imaginations,  that  exalt  tbeoo- 
seTves  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  obedience 
of  Christ. 

We  might  add  another  cause  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  influence  of  the  old  serpent  that 
deceives  the  world ;  but  deceives  none  against  their 
will,  for  they  are  willingly  led  captive  by  him.  Thus, 
8  Cor.  iv.  4.  ^*  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  halh 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
iipage  of  God,  should  shine  into  them."^  We  are 
still  to  consider  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  unbelief  and 
disobedience  of  men,  and  no  reflection  upon  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  God.  These  evil  spirits  can  force 
lione  to  reject  mercy  and  grace ;  those  that  are  de^ 
(oived  are  willingly  deceived ;  and  the  Lord  gives 
ihem  such  means  to  avoid  their  snares,  as  leave  the 
servants  of  Satan  iaexcuseable.  It  would  be  too 
)ong  here  to  consider  ail  that  the  Scripture  speaks  a^ 
bout  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  plain,  that  it 
is  one  great  design  of  those  wicked  rebellious  angels, 
to  hinder  us  from  receiving  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
I  shall  only  mention  one  gpeat  evidence  that  serves 
109  confirm  us  in  the  belief  of  it,  and  that  is,  the 
treatment  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  has 
met  with  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  ordinary  enmity  and 
opposition  that  it  has  met  with.  The  Scripture, 
to  represent  the  spirit  with  which  its  enemies  have 
endeavoured  to  crush  it,  makes  use  of  names  signify- 
ing  the  utmost  rage,  devilish  fury,  and  indignation. 
When  Isaiah,  xlv.  24>.  after  that  remarkable  promise, 
**  Siirely  shall  one  say,  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteous 
ness  and  strength,  and  to  him  shall  men  come,'"  speaks 
of  unbelievers,  he  does  not  speak  of  them  as  merely  re- 
fiising  to  come  to  him,  but  as  incensed  against  him« 
In  the  2d  psalm,  it  is  asked,  ^^  Why  rage  the  Hea- 
then, and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?"'  It  is 
certain,  that  wh«n  the  enemies  of  the  grace  of  Godi. 
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have  bad  power  to  persecute  the  defenders  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  gospel,  that  all  the  other  cruelties  that 
ever  sinful  men  used  against  one  another,  were  but 
tender  mercies,  compared  to  the  cruelties  used  bj 
Pagans  and  other  enemies  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  his  grace ;  and  where  by  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  its  enemies  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
oppose  it  by  persecution  and  violence,  that  other  per- 
secution has  still  been  kept  up,  cruel  mockings.  The 
old  dragon,  as  it  were,  endeavours  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual hissing  at  that  blessed  doctrine  of  God^s  grace, 
which  has  already  given  dangerous  wounds  to  his 
kingdom,  and  will  at  last  be  the  means  of  its  univer* 
sal  downfall. 

III.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  briefly  mention  some 
of  those  scriptures  that  give  the  reasons  why  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  no  other  sort  of  knowledge 
or  wisdom,  is  blessed  as  the  means  of  turning  us  to 
God.  Many  other  inventions  have  been  used  by  the 
wisdom  of  men  for  refining  our  natures,  and  bringing 
us  to  a  state  of  perfection ;  because  all  the  world 
have  been  sensible  of  the  corruption  of  human  na« 
ture.  Many  remedies  have  been  tried  in  all  ages 
and  places.  There  are  many  Naamans,  that  grudge 
and  fret  to  be  sent  to  this  Jordan,  when  they  think 
there  are  many  other  better  rivers  in  Syria  to  wash 
away  their  leprosy. 

One  scripture  that  gives  a  plain  reason  for  it  is 
Rom.  i.  16.  After  the  apostle  has  told,  that  the  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  and  that  he  wa^ 
not  ashamed  of  it,  the  reason  he  adds  for  it  is  in  the 
17th  verse:  "  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.*^  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  that  fs  her^  mentioned  is  the  impdted 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident  from  the  3d 
chapter,  ver.  21.  "  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets  ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  faithof  Jesus  Christ  f  and  then  he  speaks 
of  the  propitiation  through  his  blood.    Here  then  we 
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are  told  the  reason  why  Grod  stretches  out  his  almigh- 
ty ami  to  make  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  effectual, 
because  therein  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  reveal- 
ed and  manifested.  It  is  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  by  that  Kving  stone  Christ  crucified,  to  the 
carnal  mind  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block,  it  is  by 
that  he  manifests  his  infinite  glory,  manifold  wisdom^ 
and  bis  unsearchable  grace ;  and  he  will  not  honout 
any  other  doctrine  to  be  the  means  of  purifying  con- 
demned sinful  rebels,  but  the  doctrine  of  that  blessed 
remedy,  that  sacrifice  for  their  sins,'  that  righteous^ 
ness  that  covers  them  before  the  presence  of  his  glo*- 
fy.  The  reason  is  further  enlarged  upon  by  the  a- 
postie,  chap.  i.  18. :  *'  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  re* 
vealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men.*^  It  is  not  the  will  of  God,  that 
sinful  corrupt  rebels,  who  only  can  be  sanctified  by 
his  grace,  should  be  sanctified  by  it,  unless  they  ac- 
knowledge that  cause  that  purchased  that  grace,  Christ 
Jesus,  by  bis  righteousness  and  sacrifice. 

Another  scripture  that  gives  us  at  large,  not  on- 
ly one,  but  several  reasons  for  it,  is  1  Cor.  i.  19.  "  I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  I  will  bring 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where 
18  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  f**  &c.  Tlien,  in  ver. 
21.  "  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased   God  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be^- 
lieve.*     Frona  this  and  several  other*  verses  in  this 
chapter,  we  may  see,  that  God,  who  is  just  in  all  bis 
ways,  and  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  has  infi- 
nitely wise  reasons  for  pouring  contempt  and  con- 
toon  on  the  wisdom  of  men  that  despise  the  word 
of  God. 

The  wisdom  of  men,  of  every  one  that  seeks  sanc- 
tification  and  reformation  of  heart,  otherwise  than 
ky  the  word  of  God,  is  really  folly.  Paul  tells  us^ 
Horn  i.  21.  that  after  men  had  departed  from  God, 
i\i  not  glorify  God,  neither  were  thankful,  and  be- 
^lae  vain  in  their  imaginations^  thea  their  iovAuV 
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hearts  were  darkened ;  ^nd  yet  notwithstanding  of 
all,  they  professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  and  so  be- 
came fools.     But  as  some  might  be  ready  to  think, 
that    though    perhaps   the  thoughts  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  indeed,  since  the  fall,  are  but   folly,  that 
there  have  been  several  eminently  wise  men   without 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  word ;  therefore  the 
apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  20.  speaks  particularly  of  the  wise 
men  :  ^^  And  again,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain  ;^^  that  is  to  say,  all 
those  thoughts  that  are  not  founded  on  the  word  of 
God,  and  drawn  from  it,  all  other  thoughts  pretend- 
ing to  bring  us  to  a  state  of  purity  and  holiness.  And 
this  the  apostle  cites  out  of  the  Oith   psalm,  where 
it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  men 
that  they  are  but  vanity;"  for  this  is  a  principal 
part  of  the  scriptural  description  of  man's  nature, 
that  the  imagination  of  his  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth. 

After  considering  this,  the  reason  of  the  doctrine 
is  plain.  We  need  not  ask,  why  God  will  not  ho- 
nour vain  imaginations  to  be  the  means  of  turning 
us  to  him.  The  Lord  hates  vain  thoughts,  and  we 
ought  to  hate  them  likewise,  but  to  love  his  lav^. 
There  is  an  expression.  Job  xv.  31.  "  Let  not  him 
that  is  deceived,  trust  in  vanity  ;  for  vanity  shall  be 
Lis  recompence.""  Since  all  other  ways  and  inven- 
tions of  men  for  bringing  us  to  God,  except  by  his 
word,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  are  foolishness  and 
vanity,  it  is  wisdom  and  justice  in  God  to  declare 
them  to  be  so,  and  to  discountenance  them.  There  is 
this  further  to  be  considered,  that  as  it  is  foolishness, 
60  it  is  a  proud  and  haughty  foolishness,  joined  with 
a  great  deal  of  self-conceit.  Professing  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  Pride  is  that  which  the  Lord  ab- 
hors. Not  only  is  pride  joined  with  it,  but  there  is  also 
joined  with  it  o[)position  to  God,  opposition  to  his 
word  and  gospel.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God; 
and  to  the  natural  man,  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
jGod  are  foolishness.     While^  therefore,  a  man  in  his 
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beart,  and  in  his  thoughts,  looks  upon  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  foolisliness,  while  his  heart 
does  not  see 'the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God  in  his  word, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lord  should  pour  confusion 
on  that  wisdom  that  exalts  itself,  not  only  against, 
but,  as  it  were,  above  God.  These  considerations 
should  excite  us,  therefore,  to  take  care,  that  all  our 
thoughts  concerning  true  happiness  and  holiness,  and 
the  mortification  of  our  passions  and  corruptions,  be 
agreeable  to  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  to  his  holy 
will ;  and  that  we  have  a  due  esteem  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  best,  the  only  means,  of  bring- 
ing us  to  God,  and  of  purifying  our  hearts  and  na- 
tures, both  upon  account  of  its  own  excellency,  and 
fitness  for  it,  and  also  because  it  is  the  power  of  God, 
that  which  we  may  expect  the  power  of  God  will  be 
joined  to.  When  a  man  endeavours  to  have  the  word 
of  God  dwelling  richly  in  him,  to  have  his  thoughts 
concerning  sin,  and  the  remedy  of  sin,  agreeable  to  it, 
ften  his  conscience  may  tell  him,  providing  he  be 
sincere  in  the  work,  that  he  is  choosing  the  best  way 
to  glorify  and  to  honour  God,  by  honouring  his  word. 
There  is  a  woe  against  them  that  are  wise  in  their 
own  conceits,  trust  to  their  own  understanding,  and 
lean  to  their  own  imaginations  and  inventions.  If  a 
man  would  set  himself  down,  in  order  to  find  out 
some  way  to  bring  him  to  God,  and  to  his  favour, 
and  only  trust  to  his  own  invention,  without  consult- 
ing the  blessed  word  of  God,  he  puts  one  of  the 
greatest  affronts  he  can  upon  God,  considering  that 
he  has  among  his  hands,  God's  best  advice  to  him,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  and  yet  prefers  the  vain  imagi- 
nations of  his  own  heart. 

The  use  that  we  ought  to  make  of  this  branch  of 
the  doctrine,  concerning  the  instrument  of  believing 
and  of  turning  to  God,  is  even  to  tiave  a  high  esteem 
of  that  blessed  instrument,  the  word  of  God  ;  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  to  value  it  for  that  reason, 
because  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  and  be- 
cause the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  Vv\\l.  Kti^ 
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as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  doctrine^  concerning  the 
great,  the  povFcrful  cause,  that  tnarkes  tiie  word  of 
God  effectual,  the  use  we  ou^ht  to  make  of  it  is,  that 
our  eyes  wait  upon  his  hand  as  the  eyes  of  a  servant 
to  the  hand  of  his  master,  and  as  the  eyea  of  a  hand- 
maid to  the  hand  of  her  mistress.  This  is  a  certain^ 
truth,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  i3  for  good  upon  all 
that  seek  him. 

There  is.  not  time  at  present  to  consider  the  abuses^ 
made  of  this  doctrine^  and  the  prejudices  that  ariie 
in  the  carnal  mind  against  it.  Through  God'^s  grace 
these  shall  be  considered  afterward  ;  but  only,  by  the^ 
by,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  one  of  the  most  (bol* 
ish  uses  that  some  are  ready  to  make  of  it  is,  that  be- 
cause it  is  God's  power  that  can  make  us  repent  and 
believe,  therefore  we  ought  to  do  iMithing.  The  oe-^ 
cessity  of  grace  is  the  vecy  thing  that  should  make> 
i^s  earnest  in  seeking  after  it,  and  asing  all  meafis  for 
it.  In  other  cases,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thing,. 
instead  of  liindering  us  from  seeking  after-  it,  is  the 
very  motive  to  make  us  earnest  to  the  utmost.  IH 
other  cases,  we  think  it  madness  for  a,  mao  to.  myi, 
that  such  a  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  there« 
fore  1  will  be  negligent,  and  do  nothing  to  attain  it 
He  that  believes  it  to  be  necessary,  ought  to  have  ear- 
nest desires,  after  the  one  thing  needful;  and  if  he 
earnestly  desire  it,  it  is  his.  It  is  not  refused  to  any ;, 
for  God's  refusing  a  thing,  supposes  it  is  sought  after 
and  desired, 

There  is  another  use  especially  suitable  to  that 
providence  which  has  joined  this  congregation  and 
me,  however  unworthy,  together,  in  the  near  rela- 
tion of  pastor  and  people.  On.  this  occasion,  in  a 
special  manner,  both  of  us  should  be  earnest  in  look- 
ing to  the  Lord,  that  his  hand  may  be  upon-  us  all; 
both  in  hearing  and  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Jesus. 
Christ,  that  by  his  grace  we  may  be  enabled  to  be- 
lieve and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  may  make  progress  ia 
f^ith.  The  greater  sense  that  any  of  us  have  of  our 
wcakflfiss^tM^motfi  greiciou^  will  the  poweiful  grace 
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of  God  appear  to  us,  and  the  more  precious  will  alJ 
those  appear  that  preach  the  gospel ;  for  where  the 
gospel  is  preached,  he  stretches  out  his  hand  all  the 
day  long,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us.  Even  the  Apostle 
Paul,  that  was  such  an  eminent  master-builder,  fre- 
quently beseeches  those  he  writes  to,  to  pray  for  him, 
tnat  he  may  be  able  to  speak  the  mysteries  of  Christ 
as  he  ought  to  do,  to  handle  it  faithfully  and  not  de- 
ceitfully. And  much  more  ought  we,  weak  and  earth- 
en vessels,  to  be  earnest  in  seeking  this  favour.  It  is 
one  of  the  duties  that,  in  a  special  manner,  are  incum- 
bent upon  pastors  and  people  to  one  another. 

Several  things  make  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject peculiarly  suitable  on  this  occasion.  When  one 
80  insufficient  comes  in  the  room  of  a  pastor  that 
was  endued  by  God  with  such  eminent  giAs  both 
for  the  pulpit,  press^  and  judicatories,  and  one  of 
80  little  knowledge  and  experience  is  joined  with  such 
able  fellow-labourers,  and  so  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  are  living  in  this  place  ;  these  things,  I  say,  ought 
to  make  us  look  to  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  that  so 
oft  chooseth  weak  and   oolish  things. 

When  congregations  lose  ever  so  good  pastors, 
though  they  die,  the  word  of  God,  and  God  him- 
self, liveth  for  ever ;  and  if  we  be  not  wanting  to 
ourselves,  his  hand  is  not  shortened,  and  his  ear  is 
not  heavy.  He  is  able  still  to  save  as  tvell  as  be- 
fore. This  is  a  suitable  comfort  in  all  changes, 
though  otherwise  to  the  disadvantage,  that  God  is 
unchangeable,  and  his  word  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever ;  and  that  if  he  pleaseth,  and  if  we  be  ear- 
nest in  seeking  him,  he  can  even  make  mean  instru- 
ments effectual  forgixid  ends,  for  advancing  his  glory, 
and  the  welfare  of  souls,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in 
his  sight,  and  that  he  that  glorieth  may  glory  in  the 
Lord. 

R3 
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PART  II. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words  formerly, .the  doo 
trine  observed  from  them  was,  That  the  powerful* 
hand  of  God  is  the  cause,  and  his  word  the  means 
or  instrument,,  of  turning  souls  to  himself.  Several 
evidences  of  the  doctrine  were  adduced.  We  also 
considered  whence  it  is  that  we  need  God^s  power  ta- 
accompany  his  word  in  order  to  make  it  effectual.  It 
was  observed,  that  this  does  not  flow  from  ady  defect 
or  imperfection  in  the  word  itself,  as  if  there  were 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  oblige  us  to  believe  it,  unless^ 
the  power  of  God  work  in  us  a  persuasion  of  it 
There  is  such  a  reason  to  be  given  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  a  Christian,  as  begets,_of\tiqf)es>  an  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  word,  in  many  who  never  obey  it  from 
the  heart.  Our  need  of  God's  power  and  grace  to 
turn  us  to  himself,  flows^from  an  evil  heart,  of  unbe- 
lief lusting  after  evil  things^  This  is  named  as  the 
cause  why  the  Jews,  who  saw  God  descending  visibly 
on  Mount  Sinai,  did  not  believe.  The  word  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  many  of  them  that  heard  it. 
Lap.tly,  we  mentioned  some  reasons,  why  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  Jesus  is  the  instrument  by  which  God's 
power  turns  the  souls  of  sinners  to  himself.  Therein 
is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith.  It  is  both  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  our 
good,  that  we  know  this  righteousness.  Paul  asked 
at  the  Galatians,  if  they  had  not  received  the  Spirit 
by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?.  The  Spirit  is  the  purchase 
of  Christ's  blood ;  that  doctrine,  therefore,  that  ac- 
knowled^eth  his  blood,  is  the  means  of  obtaining  his 
Spirit  and  grace.  Besides,  God  has  infinitely  wise 
reasQus  for  pouring  down  contempt  and  confusion 
upon  the  wisdom  of  sinful  rebellious  creatures,  that 
despise  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  wisdom  of 
men  is  vanity ;  now  the  Lord  heareth  not  vanity,, 
neither  dotb  the  Almighty  regard. it  Therefore  tbej 
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tBat  take  any  other  way  to  salvation,  and  observe 
lying  vanities^  by  so  doing  forsake  their  own  mercy. 
The  wisdom  of  this  world,  that  is  to  say,  every  other 
invention  that  the  wisdom  of  men  may  pretend  to* 
light  upon  for  bringing  us  to  God^s  image  and  fa- 
your,  is  not  only  really  foolishness  in  God's  sight,, 
but  foolishness  mixed  with  the  most  abominable  ve« 
nom  of  pride ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  God^is  glory,  to< 
spread  abroad  the  rage  of  his  wrath,  to  humble  every 
one  that  is  proud,  to  bring  down  the  loftiness  of  manV 
looks,  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart.    The  preach- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  designed  to  exclude 
ail  glorying  and  triumphing,  save  only  in  the  Lord. 
It  is  the  highest  honour  that  we  can  possibly  conceive, 
that  we  should  be  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of 
the  Son,  and  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  be  so: 
nearly  united  to  him  who  is  God  manifested  in  the. 
flesb.     The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  though  it  stain» 
the  pride  of  creature- glory,  yet  it  puts  the  greatest 
honour  and  dignity  on  man  that  can  possibly  be  ima^ 
gined ;  and  therefore,  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  the  gospel  is  cal^ 
kd  a  hidden  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  which  God  ordained 
for  our  glory.     There  is  an  opposition  between  the 
wisdom  of  the  unregenerate,  and  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  infinite  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  that   is  manifested  in  it ;  no 
wonder^  therefore,  the  Lord  will  not  regard  such  va- 
nity, a  vanity  joined  with  enmity  against  his  law,  a- 
gainst  the  law  of  faith. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  doctrines  that  we  may  ea- 
sily perceive  can  never  be  a  means  to  bring  our  souls 
to  God :  First,  False  doctrines,  that  contradict  the 
doctrine  of  Christ'*s  redemption,  his  righteousness, 
and  his  strength ;  2dly,  Those  doctrines  which, 
though  they  do  not  directly  contradict  it,  yet  neglect 
it ;  which  are  what  Paul  calls  another  gospel.  False 
doctrines  cannot  be  means  of  sanctifying  our  souls, 
and  turning  us  to  God.  God  can  do  all  tilings,  but 
yet  we  are  allowed  to  say  that  he  cannot  lie.  Audi 
will  he  make  use  of  Jjriag  vanities  ia  brlivgviv^  w\i\^ 
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to  himself,  and  countenance  lies  to  make  them  instriN 
ments  of  puritjing  the  hearts  of  his  creatures  ?  There 
are  several  doctrines  which,  in  their  natural  tehdency, 
fnstead  of  bringing  us  to  God,  tend  to  carry  us  fijr- 
ther  from  him.  Whatever  doctrine  does  not  repre- 
sent God  as  infinitely  holy,  lovely,  and  glorious,  and 
make  sin  appear  a  very  small  and  indrfierent  thing, 
can  never  be  a  means  of  giving  us  broken  hearts  for 
sin.  Doctrines  that  deny  the  grace  of  God,  can  qe- 
ver  make  us  to  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace.  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  da  \yy  his 
power  5  but  the  service  that  God  enables  us  to  do,  is 
a  reasonable  service.  God  begets  no  affection  in  our 
hearts,  but  what  is  joined  with  light  shining  into  the 
mind.  God  does  not  make  people  love  him  without 
cause,  or  hate  sin  without  cause.  There  is  always  a 
because  mentioned  in  Scripture  for  those  holy  affec- 
tions that  his  grace  excites  in  the  soul.  ^^  The  love 
of  Christ  constrains  us,"*^  saith  the  apostle;  but  it  is 
"  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead,''"  lost,  and  undone,  wHhout  him. 
Unless  we  judge  thus,  the  love  of  Christ  can  never 
constrain  us,  or  have  any  considerable  influence  upoa 
ws.  No  doctrine  wliatsoever  can  be  a  means  of  mak- 
ing us  love  God,  and  love  Christ  Jesus,  unless  it  show 
us  those  motives  that  ought  to  excite  those  afTectionv 
in  us.  Besides,  as  was  hinted  formerly,  the  glory  of 
God  is  concerned  very  deeply  in  the  honour  of  his 
grace.  Every  man  thinks  his  honour  deeply  concern- 
ed in  having  respect  put  upon  his  words  and  sayings: 
the  Lord  magnifieshis  word  above  all  his  other  names; 
and  had  we  due  impressions  of  this,  it  would  make 
the  Scripture  unspeakably  precious  to  us.  We  cair 
never  be  employed  in  any  exercise  in  which  we  may 
more  probably  expect  that  God  will  bless  us,  thanf 
when  our  thoughts  are  employed  about  his  word  irr 
our  prayers,  praises,  meditation,  and  conversation  r 
and  when  we  still  have  his  word  before  our  eyes,  as 
our  rule  in  all  things.  Every  man  thinks  the  respect 
or  affroBt  that  is  put  upon  Uvb  Yiord)  is  ^ot  upon  hnu- 
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self;  attd  if  we  honour  Code's  word  with  sinceritj  of 
heart,  it  is  the  way  to  a  well-grounded  hope  through 
grace,  that  he  will  honour  us  with  his  grace.  Them 
that  honour  him,  he  will  honour.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  God's  own  word 
that  God  makes  use  of  in  turning  souls  to  himself. 

I V.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  some 
effects  of  the  power  of  God  on  a  sinner^s  soul  relat- 
ing to  his  word.  In  order  to  the  word  of  God  pror- 
log  effectual,  it  is  plainly  needful  that  we  give  atten<- 
tion  to  it,  that  we  understand  it,  that  it  make  a  last- 
ing impression  on  our  hearts,  and  that  we  get  rid  of 
file  strong  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind  against  it. 
j|ll  these  things  are  necessary  for  getting  benefit  hf 
God's  word,  and  they  are  all  ascribed  to  his  power. 
li  is  useful  for  us  to  consider  the  scriptures  that  a* 
scribe  these  things  to  God's  power,  that  so  we  may 
frajc  ia  faith  for  his  grace  for  these  endsv 

1'.  Attention  to  God's  word  is  reckoned  in  Scpip* 
ture  the  effect  of  his  power.  The  Lord  is  said  to 
have  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  to  attend  to  the  words 
that  were  spoken  by  Paul.  Without  attention  to. 
God's  word,  when  we  read  it  or  hear  it  in  private  or 
public,  it  is  plain  it  can  be  but  as  water  spilt  on  the 

Kund.  Hence  Paul,  Heb.  ii.  1.  bids  us  give  earnest 
d  to  it ;  and,  for  that  end,  that  it  may  not  slip  out 
of  our  minds.  When  we  compare  the  following  verses^, 
il  appears,  that  if  we  give  not  earnest  heed,  we  ne- 
glect that  great  salvation.  When  God  offers  to  make 
with  us  an  everlasting  cotenant.  Isa.  Iv.  2,3.  he  bids 
vs  hearken  diligently,  and  incline  our  ear.  We  ought 
to  consider  what  attention^  the  words  of  eternal  wis- 
dom and  mercy  deserve.  The  wisdom  of  men,  even- 
many  of  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  men,  often  de« 
serve  little  to  be  regarded ;  but  when  God  speaks, 
the  world  should  listen.  It  is  thus  Isaiah  begms  his 
prophecy,  "  Hear,  O^  heavens,  give  ear,  O  earth  ;** 
and  good  reason  for  it,  **  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken.'' 
And  D^ttt  xxzii.  L3.  **  Give  ear,  O.  heavens,  hear^ 
0.  earth)  the  words  ofmjr  mputh,  because  \  mW^>^ 
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lish  ihe  name  of  the  Lord.'*  But  so  it  is,  tbat  nc^ 
words  are  less  attended  to  oft-times.  AH  of  06,  our 
conscience  may  accuse  of  this,  that  sometimes  we 
have  read  God's  word  with  less  attention  than  any 
book.  We  may  have  read  the  historical  part  with 
some  attention,  and  can  give  some  account  of  it ; 
but  the  doctrinal  part  is  read  in  a  more  overly  way 
and  manner,  with  less  presence  of  mind,  with  less 
care  to  retain  it,  than  any  other  book,  by  a  good 
many.  The  account  given  of  the  woful  aversion  of 
the  carnal  mind  to  God's  word  in  Job,  is  expressed 
in  these  words  :  The  language  of  their  heart  is, 
•'  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  way.""  The  deat  adder  that  stops  her  ears,  that  she 
may  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  is  made 
use  of  as  a  Ggure  to  represent  the  aversion  that  the 
carnal  mind  has  to  hearing  the  words  of  eternal  wis- 
dom. We  have  that  aversion  in  remarkable  ex- 
pressions described  Zech.  vii.  11, 12.  "  But  they  refus- 
ed to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stop- 
ped their  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant- stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  that  the  Lord  of 
hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former  prophets.'^ 
Here  it  is  said,  they  mode  their  hearts  as  an  adamant- 
stone,  lest  they  should  hear.  But  then,  when  he  that 
stands  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  heart,  takes  the 
keys  of  David,  and  applies  them  to  the  door,  he  can 
open  it  so  as  none  can  shut  it.  Then  doth  the  Lord 
fulfil,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  what  was  promised  to  Cy- 
rus, Isa.  xlv.  who  was  a  type  of  Christ,  to  open  the 
two- leaved  gates,  break  open  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  The  word  itself,  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  is  an  instrument  of  breaking  that 
adamant- stone,  and  that  rock,  in  pieces.  The  Lord 
turns  away  the  eye  and  ear  of  sinners  from  hearing 
or  seeing  vanity,  causetb  his  glorious  voice  to  be  heard, 
cures  their  spirit  of  slumber,  and  awakens  them  out 
Qf  their  sleep,  that  he  may  give  them  light  and  life. 
Tie^j,  and  other  scriptures,  are  useful  to  encourage 
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them  who  are  troubled  for  the  diflBculties  that  thej 
feel,  to  attead  to  God^s  word  in  reading  or  hearing. 
It  is  encouraging  to  think,  that  the  Lord  hath  done 
this  with  others  before,  and  offers  to  do  this  for  us, 
to  open  our  hearts  to  attend  to  his  word,  that  we  may 
incline  our  ear,  and  hearken  diligently,  that  he  may 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  us.     One  of  the 
chief  evidences  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  is 
the  difficulty  that  all  men  may  find  to  get  their  minds 
stayed  upon  things  spiritual.    The  best  of  God's  peo- 
ple have  found  it  a  great  burden  to  reflect  upon   it, 
that  afler  their  earnest  endeavours  to  fix  their  medi- 
tations that  way,   ere   ever  they  are  aware,   their 
thoughts  are  like  the  fooFs  eyes,  that  are  wandering 
to  and  fro  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.      These  vain 
thoughts  are,  as  it  were,  like  the  birds  that  were  eat- 
ing up  Abraham's  sacrifice,  that  he  was  so  troubled 
with,  and  had  so  much  to  do  to  drive  them  away. 
They  eat  up  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  and 
spiritual  love,  and  other  spiritual  exercises;    they 
make  oft-times  our  thoughts  on  spiritual  subjects  to 
be  like  the  ravings  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  without  co^ 
herence  or  connection.     It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
fiuch  interruptions  from  the  woful  bias  of  the  corrupt 
heart;  of  which  it  is  said,  its  imaginations  are  evil 
from  our  youth.     Happy  were  itj   if  we  could  all 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  our  time  in  reading,  in 
meditation  on  God's  word   with  due  attention  and 
fixedness  of  mind,  that  no  vain  thoughts  should  in- 
terrupt us  at  all.     It  would  be  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
if  a  man  could  lose  sight  for  a  while  of  this  earth, 
and  of  all  the  vanities  of  it,  and  have  it  to  say,  that 
his  heart  was  fixed  and  stayed  on  God.  It  would  be  a 
beginning  of  blessedness   in   an  eminent  manner: 
Isa.  xxvi.  3.  "  Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;"*'  and  perfect  peace  is  a 
heaven.     Exercising  faith  on  the  promises  of  God, 
and  those  declarations  of  his  w^rd  already  mentioned, 
is  certainly  one  great  means  to  be  used  by  us  for  that 
£nd.     But  then, 
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S.  We  may  conceive  a  difference  betweeb  attenii* 
ing  to  God's  wor-d  and  understanding  it.  And  tbia 
last  is  likewise  ascribed  to  his  power,  Luke  xxiv.  45^ 
^  He  opened  the  understanding  of  his  disciples  to  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures/'  We  have  scarce  any  otbek* 
lu^count  of  the^Kray  that  Christ  spent  his  time,  after 
bis  resurrection,  with  his  disciples,  but  this,  that  be 
.expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them,  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  psadms ;  and  the 
way  that  he  expounded  it  was,  by  teaching  the  things 
eoncerning  himself:  so  that  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  understand  what  Moses,  the  psalms,  and 
the  prophets,  say  concerning  him.  After  bb  ascen- 
sion, and  exaltation  to  glory,  one  of  the  chief  tbingn 
be  does  for  all  his  other  disciples,  is  the  sending  ms 
Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  his  word  U 
truth.  In  the  forecited  scripture,  Luke  xxiv.  be  o- 
pened  their  understandings  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  of  us,  that 
this  was  an  extraordinary  blessing,  peculiar  to  the 
apostles ;  but  we  are  told,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
John,  that  Christ  is  that  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
one  that  cometh  into  the  world  :  so  that  it  was  not  a 
gift  peculiar  to  them.  You  heard  last  Lord's  day 
several  evidences,  showing,  that  there  is  a  teaching 
by  God's  grace,  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  necessaiy 
to  all  believers:  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  « 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  eyes  of  the  understand- 
ing must  be  enlightened,  £ph.  i.  18.  to  know  the  hope 
of  his  calling,  and  ibe  riches  of  his  inheritance  in  the 
saints.  It  is  he  that  unseals  the  Scripture  to  them 
who  formerly  saw  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  it.  One  of  the  most  glorious  promises  concern- 
ing Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  Isa.  xxix.  181 
that  in  gospel-times  the  deaf  would  hear  the  worcfa 
of  the  book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  would  see  out 
of  obscurity  and  darkness ;  whereas  to  other  wicked 
transgressors  this  was  the  principal  punishment  of 
thetr  other  sins,  that  that  book,  tlie  book  of  God, 
would  be  a  sealed  book  to  them.    David,  that  under- 
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stood  SO  much  of  God's  word,  prays  flreiquentlj,  that 
the  Lord  would  teach  him  his  statutes,  though  he  had 
as  little  need  of  new  knowledge,  and  new  light,  as 
perhaps  any  at  that  time  in  the  world.  If  we  would 
daily  pray  for  knowledge,  light  and  direction  from 
God,  that  he  would  daily  open  our  eyes  to  see  won- 
drous tilings  out  of  his  law,  it  would  make  God's  word 
the  rejoicing  of  our  heart  all  the  days  of  our  life.  It 
is  said  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  but  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thin^. 
If  our  hearts  were  daily  rightly  employed  about  God's 
word,  and  taught  by  his  grace,  it  would  be  the  way 
to  know  some  new  thing  daily;  for  God's  command- 
ment, as  David  says,  is  .exceeding  broad ;  that  is  to 
say,  though  he  had  found  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
yet  he  could  not  find  an  end  of  that :  and  if  it  was 
80  in  his  day,  on  several  accounts  it  is  broader  now 
than  then ;  for  a  more  clear  and  abundant  revela- 
tion has  been  vouchsafed. 

3.  It  is  the  power  of  God  that  takes  away  preju- 
dices against  his  word  :  2  Cor.  x.  5.  '*  Casting  down 
strongholds,  and  high  thoughts,  that  exalt  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  God."  The  thoughts  of 
the  carnal  mind  that  make  Christ  crucified  to  appear 
foolishness,  God  slays  these  enemies  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth,  the  word  of  God,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
the  sword  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Je^ua 
Christ,  and  causeth  him  to  triumph,  making  manifest 
the  sarour  of  his  knowledge. 

4.  Another  effect  of  God's  power  relating  to  the 
word  is  this,  his  causing  it  take  lasting  impression, 
expressed  frequently  by  his  "  writing  it  upon  the 
heart.''  Thus,  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  cited  Heb.  vii.  it  is  thus 
that  the  glorious  declaration  about  the  covenant  is  ex- 
pressed :  In  the  latter  days  he  would  put  his  law  iu 
the  inner  part  of  his  people,  and  write  it  on  their 
hearts;  then  would  they  be  his  people,  and  he  their 
God.  And  the  apostle  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  that 
expression,  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  "  Forasmuch  as  we  are  ma- 
Hifeftly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  m\msl^T^\ 
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by  US,  written  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart."     The  heart  is  said  to  be 
the  epistle  of  Christ,  written  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.     The  expression  is  of  great  force  aod 
significancy,  and  very  comprehensive.     The  power 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  as  it  were,  copies 
the  Bible  upon  him,  forms  Christ  Jesus,  and  makes 
bis  word  dwell  richly  in  him.    How  glorious  a  hand- 
writing must  it  be !  These  must  be  beautiful  aod 
glorious  characters ;  they  make  the  believer  all  glo- 
rious within  ;  they  make  the  heart  clean  and  pure ; 
for  God's  words  are  pure,  purer  than  silver  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  earth  ;  as  it  is  expressed  Fsal.  xii.6. 
•*  purified  seven  times.*"     We  are  clean  by  the  words 
that  he  hath  spoken.     It  is  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart  this  is  done.     When  a  heart  is  a  table  of 
atone,  the  word  makes  no  impression  upon  it    It  is 
God  himself  takes  away  the  heart  of  stone ;  and  up- 
on the  heart  of  flesh  writes  these  characters,  never  to 
be  blotted  out  any  more.     This  is  the  blessing  ve 
ought  to  seek  earnestly  from  God,  when  we  read  and 
hear  his  word,  that  he  himself  may  write  it  on  our 
hearts,  that  our  hearts  may  be  thus  the  epistle  of 
Christ,  written  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
What  a  blessing  would  it  be,  if  we  had  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  this  end,  to  make  us  know  the  gifts  given  us 
of  God ;  to  write  that  hand- writing  on  our  hearts,  af- 
fections, and  the  inclinations  of  our  souls ;  to  make  "^ 
us  not  only  know,  but  to  love  his  word,  and  delight 
in  it;  to  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts,  that  so,  when  it 
dwells  richly  in  us,  it  might  bring  forth  fruit ;  that 
we  may  know  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  that  so  be 
might  be  glorified,  and  his  word  glorified  and  magni- 
fied in  our  souls  ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  forgetful 
hearers,  but  doers  of  his  word,  that  he  may  bless  itf 
in  our  deed. 

V.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  some 
of  the  principal  properties  of  that  operation  of  God's 
power  that  makes  his  word  effectual  to  turn  siootf) 
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to  himself.  Before  we  consider  the  properties  of  it, 
h  is  needful  to  acknowledge,  and  consider,  that  this 
i^  in  a  special  manner  the  work  of  the  third  person 
of  the  Godhead,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wlien  the  gospel 
i»said  to  come  in  power,  it  is  also  said,  i  Thess.  i.  5, 
to  come  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  it  is  written 
in  the  heart,  it  is  written  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Word  of  God  is  called  **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  or 
the  instrument  he  makes  use  oi\  We  should  not 
think  it  enough  for  us,  in  a  general  acknowledgment, 
to  seek  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  as  if  it  were  an 
indifferent  thing  whether  we  remember  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  not ;  for  why  are  we  baptized,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  but  also  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit ;  unless  that  hereby  we  may  be  bound  and  ea« 
gaged  to  acknowledge,  not  only  wliat  the  Father  does 
for  our  redemption,  and  the  Son  does,  but  also  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  does.  We  read  of  some  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  who,  professing  Christianity,  had  not 
knpwD  tnere  was  a  Holy  Spirit.  .  It  was  thought  ab- 
Mlutely  necessary  to  them  to  know  this.  It  is  gross 
ingratitude  not  to  know  it ;  because  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickens  us.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  religion  ; 
because  he  is  a  divine  person.  The  first  mention  that 
wfe  have  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture,  is-  in  tha 
beginning  of  Genesis,  in  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  When  the  world  was  formed  in  a  rude 
form,  the  first  thing  we  read  of  bringing  it  to  a  forfen 
is,  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  His  working  upon  the  souls  of  sinners  that 
are  by  nature  darkness,  has  a  resemblance  to  that  old 
i^arkj  bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out 
cf  confusion.  The  Lord  says,  "  Let  there  be  light," 
and  there  is  light. 

But  then  we  are  still  directed  in  Scripture  to  con- 
sider this  power  as  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  well 
as  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  consider  the  Spirit  as  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  quicken- 
ing Spirit  to  us.  We  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit ; 
but  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  author  and  ouisber  of  our 
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faith,  and  to  be  exalted  to  give  repentance  and  re- 
mission of   sin.      All  the  scriptures  about  Chrisfa 
prophetical  office  teach  us,   that  we  ought  to  view 
him  as  the  fountain  of  light  and  life.     Isa.  Ixi.  1.  he 
tells,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound.     The  Scripture  ex- 
plains how  these  two  different  divine  persons  concur 
to  this  blessed  effect  of  turning  us  to  God,  and  work- 
ing in  us  True  faith.     The  Son  brings  us  out  of  pri- 
son, and  so  does  the  Spirit.    It  is  Christ  the  Son  thai 
pays  the  prisoner's  debt ;  it  is  the   Spirit  that  open» 
the  door  of  the  prison,  and  knocks  off  the  fetters.  Two 
persons  may  concur  to  a  prisoner's  relief  two  differ- 
ent ways.     Paying  the  ransom  or  prisoner'^s  debt^  i». 
the  principal  thing,  that  which  in  law  gives  right  to 
the  messenger  to  open  the  prison  door      It  is  Christ 
that  opens  the  door  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  Isa.  Ixi.  1. ;  but  it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
he  does  it.     And  the  preaching  of  the  good  tidings 
of  the  gospel  is  likewise  there  expressed  as  a  mean 
for  that  end.     When  the  debt  is  paid,  the  prisoner  i*. 
free  in  law ;  but  his  liberty  is  effectually  accomplish- 
ed, when  the  Son  sends  his  Spirit.    Then  the  prison- 
er is  free  indeed,  when  the  Son  thus  makes  him  free. 
Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.    It 
is  his  truth  makes  men  free.     But  still  we  are  to  con- 
si'dEer,  that  all  is  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.     Thus  we. 
are  to  acknowledge  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  purchase  of  Christ  s  blood.     He  that  hath  heard 
and  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  to  the  Son.     The 
Son  teaches,  and  the  Father  teaches,  and  draws  to  th^ 
JSon  by  the  Spirit.     And  now, 

1.  One  principal  property  of  this  operation  of 
God's  power  is,  that  it  is.  an  exceeding  great  and 
glorious  operation.  It  is  so  called,  Eph.  i.  111.  "  The 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  them  that  be- 
lieve," Col.  i.  11.  Paul  prays,  that  God  would 
Strengthen  them  according  to  his  glorious  power^ 
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God^s  power  is  the  same  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
it ;  but  some  effects  and  operations  of  it  are  more 
glorious  than  others.  And  we  are  ready  to  judge 
wrong  in  that  matter.  We  are  readj  only,  or  chief- 
ly, to  consider  the  glory  of  God's  power  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  visible  world,  the  motion  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  the  sQn,  moon,  and  stars.  But  the  spirits 
that  God  has  made  are  more  noble  creatures  than 
they  9  and  the  effects  of  God's  power  relating  to 
them  are  in  many  respects  more  glorions.  God*8 
forming  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,  is  in  several 
places  joined  with  other  glorious  accounts  of  God's 
powerful  manifestations  of  himself;  as  Zech.  xii.  1. 
♦*  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  .  for  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord,  which  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens, 
and  layeth  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  formeth 
the  spirit  of  man  within  him."  The  work  of  God's 
power  on  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  in  turning  it  to  him- 
self, is  in  many  respects  a  more  glorious  operation  of 
God''s  power  than  those  we  most  admire  in  the  visi- 
ble creation.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  o- 
perations  of  God's  power.  It  is  the  same  power  that 
makes  the  least  pile  of  grass,  that  made  heaven  and 
earth  :  yet  these  operations  are  very  unequal ;  as 
Paul  expresses  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  "  There  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars." 
The  spirit  of  man,  and  the  other  spirits  that  Grod 
has  made,  are  unspeakably  more  glorious  creatures, 
than  any  of  the  lifeless,  senseless  creatures.  How 
glorious  soever  the  sun  in  the  heavens  be,  yet  that 
creature  is  incapable  to  know  God.  It  is  a  mean  to 
make  the  world  know  him,  and  glorify  him ;  but 
that  glorious  creature,  being  devoid  of  reason,  is  not 
capable  of  enjoying  God.  This  difference  gives  aa 
unspeakable  transcendency  to  thd  spirit  of  man  a. 
bove  all  creatures  in  this  lower  world  ;  and  it  is  aa 
exceeding  glorious  operation  of  God's  power  that 
turns  that  spirit  to  himself.  We  ought  to  be  deeply- 
humbled  on  account  of  our  sin^  and  loathe  ourselves 
in  dust  and  ashes ;  and  so  much  the  more,  becavji^^ 
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thereby  we  have  abused  and  corrupted  our  souls,  sucfr 
noble  creatures.  But  abstracting  from  sin,  the  proud- 
est man  in  the  world  has  not  high  enough  thoughts- 
of  the  dignity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.     Ab- 
stracting from  what  corruption  has  brought  upon  it, 
tlie  soul  of  man  is  a  creature  capable,  not  only  of 
knowing  itself  and  other  creatures,  but  of  knowing 
that  infinite  ocean  of  blessedness  and  glory,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  and  of  enjoying  him  for  ever.     No- 
thing can  fill  a  rational  creature  but  communications' 
from  that  infinite  fulness  which  is  in   God.     If  we* 
consider  the  subject  of  this  operation,  it  is  a  glorious 
"work  of  his  power  turning  a  soul  to  himself.     Let  us 
consider  also  the  effect  itself.     There  are  many  dif- 
ferent effects  of  God's  power  on  the  soul  of  man; 
but  this  is  the  principal  one,  drawing  his  own  image 
and  likeness  on  us.     There  Is  an  admirable  glory  and 
beauty  in  the  visible  creation  ;  but  all  that  gloriouS' 
beauty  is  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,   which 
makes  the  renewed  soul  glorious  within,  though  alas! 
but  in  an  imperfect  manner  in  this  present  life.     All 
the  beauty  of  the  lifeless  visible  creation   is  but  de- 
formity, in  comparison  of  the  beauty  of  the  image 
and  likeness  of  an  infinitely  holy  God,  drawn  upon 
the  soul.     Let  us  consider  of  w  hat  consequence  it  is ; 
eternal   happiness  depends  upon  it :  whereas  many 
things  in  the  visible  creation  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  they  are  all  to  wax  old  as  a  garment ;  and 
as  a  vesture  shall  they  be  rolled  up  at  last.     The 
change  that  God's  power  makes  upon  the  soul  is  com- 
pared to  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth..    It  is  express- 
ed by  quickening.     It  is  a  resurrection  of  the  soul 
that  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.     It  is  compared- 
to  that  operation  of  God's  power  that  raised   Christ 
himself  from   the  dead ;  that  is,  as  it  were,  a  mani- 
festation of  power  beyond  raising  the  bodies  of  other 
persons  from  the  dead,  Eph.  l  19,  20*  "  According 
to  the    mighty  working   of    his   power   which    he 
wrought  iu  Christ  wheD  he  raised  hint  ftoot  th»^ 
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2.  Another  property  of  this  power  is,  that  it  is 
exercised  continually  upon  the  souls  of  God's  people: 
Isa.  xxvii.  3.  speaking  of  God's  garden,  or  his  vine- 
yard, "  A  vineyard  of  red-  wine,  I  the  Lord  will 
keep  it,  I  will  water  it  every  moment;  lest  any  hurt 
it,  1  will  keep  it  night  and  day."  He  is  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.  As  that  same  power  that 
created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  still  supports  all 
things,  particularly  supports  ourselves,  and  our  na- 
tural life ;  so  the  same  operation  of  grace  that  be- 
gins spiritual  life,  still  supports  and  carries  on  the 
good  work  till  the  day  of  Christ,  that  perfects  it. 
This  is  matter  of  great  consolation,  that  God's  peo- 
ple at  all  times  have  access  through  Jesus  Christ,  if 
they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves,  to  obtain  grace  ia 
time  of  need. 

3.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  free  and  undeserved.  Though  a  man  should  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  the  power  of  God  that  sancti- 
fies hira  ;  yet  if  he  think  God  obliged  to  exercise  it, 
be  does  not  glorify  his  free  ^race.  Hence  we  see, 
that  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  is  ascribed  our  re- 
generation, and  turning  to  him:  James  i.  18.  "Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word."  2  Thes.i.  11. 
The  Lord  fulfil  in  you  "  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power." 
That  pQwer  is  his  good  pleasure  That  is  not  an  ac- 
knowledging of  God's  grace,  to  acknowledge  bis 
power  as  the  cause  of  sctnctification,  unless  we  ac- 
knowledge that  powerful  operation  an  act  of  sovereign 
goodness.  It  is  an  arguing  against  experience,  against 
God,  and  against  reason,  to  pretend,  that  God  is  un- 
der an  obligation  to  sanctify  every  wicked,  corrupt, 
polluted  creature.  God^s  law  is  perfectly  just  and 
righteous ;  all  his  commandments  are  full  of  right- 
eousness ;  he  has  laid  all  his  creatures  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  obey  him  ;  and  what  does  be 
require,  but  what  is  just  in  the  highest  degree  ?  It  is 
we  that  are  o!)liged  to  bv^ve  just  and  holy  inclina- 
tions.    There  is  no  obligation  on  God  W  ^a^o^&j 
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and  cleanse  rebellious  and  wicked  creatures.  If  he 
were  obliged  to  sanctify  us,  he  would  be  obliged  not 
to  punish  us  ;  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  forbear  pu- 
nishment ;  and  therefore  may  justly  leave  us  under 
the  power  of  sin  and  corruption.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  acknowledge  and  glorify  God's  grace,  we  ought 
always  to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  good  things  he 
works  in  the  souls  of  sinners,  it  is  not  only  the  fruit 
of  his  power,  but  of  his  good  pleasure,  sovereign^ 
free,  undeserved  mercy. 

These  properties  of  God's  power  ought  to  excite 
in  us  high  and  exalted  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  make 
us  delight  in  meditating  on  and  acknowledging  it. 
For  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  get  our  minds  freed 
by  God's  grace  of  the  many  prejudices  that  are  rea- 
dy to  rise  against  it.  It  is  a  principal  part  of  that 
knowledge  of  God,  against  which  Paul  tells  there 
are  many  high  thoughts  and  imaginations  that  exalt 
themselves.  There  are  weapons  in  God's  word 
mighty  through  God  for  pulling  down  those  high 
thoughts,  and  which  ought  to  be  made  use  of  by  m 
for  that  end. 

VI.  I  shall  therefore  consider  some  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  prejudice  against  this  comfortable  and 
glorious  doctrine,  the  efficacy  of  God's  grace. 

1.  It  is  useful  for  us  to  consider,  that  the  great 
ground  of  prejudice  against  it  is  unbelief,  or  forgeft- 
fulness  of  God's  almighty  strength  and  power,  of 
that  unlimited  power  that  he  has  over  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  not  acknowledging  an  absolute  dependence 
upon  him,  or  mean  and  weak  thoughts  of  that  power 
that  belongs  to  God.  These  words  are  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  our  Saviour  has  to  the  Sadducees  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  their  error  in  his  time.  Matt 
xxii.  29.  "  Ye  err,"  says  he,  "  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."  These  are  the 
two  sources  of  all  error,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures 
and  God's  power,  particularly  of  the  error  about  the 
truth  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Christ  is  there  speak- 
ing about  the  resurrection  from  the  dead^  and  the 
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change  to  be  wrought  upon  the  nature  of  men  at  that 
time.  What  makes  it  the  more  applicable  to  this 
present  subject  is,  that  the  turning  of  souls  to  God  is 
indeed  a  resurrection.  It  is  a  bringing  a  soul  out  of 
its  grave,  when  it  is  turned  to  God,  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
The  soul  itself  is  a  grave  before  that  change  be 
wrought,  a  sepulchre  full  of  rottenness  inwardly,  how- 
ever painted  outwardly,  as  our  Saviour  expresses  it 
about  the  hypocrite.  Profane  men  are  but  sepulchres 
without  that  paint.  It  may  seem  to  some,  that  there 
is  not  great  need  to  insist  upon  so  plain  a  truth  as  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  Yet  David  tells  at  the  end 
of  the  62d  psalm,  "  God  has  spoken  once,  yea,  twice 
I  heard  it,  that  power  belongs  to  God."''  The  unli- 
mited power  of  God  over  all  his  creatures,  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  and  our  dependence  upon  him,  is 
a  thing  that  we  have  need  to  have  twice,  thai  is  fre- 
quently, repeated  to  us,  and  to  have  our  minds  much 
dwelling  upon  it.  Nicodemus  used  to  acknowledge 
God  Almighty;  yet  when  our  Saviour  discoursed 
him  on  the  subject  we' are  at  present  considering,  he 
said,  "  How  can  these  things  be  .?*"  To  which  we 
may  add  this,  the  Scriptures  frequently  put  us  in 
mind  of  God''s  power  to  begin  and  carry  on  this 
work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  sinners.  Such  expres- 
sions are  frequently  in  Paul's  epistles,  "  To  him  who 
is  of  power  to  establish  you  to  the  end,"  Rom.  xvi.  25^ 
Jude,  at  the  end,  says,  "  Who  is  able  to  keep  yoii 
from  falling."  Let  us  consider  also  this  in  those  scrip- 
tures that  give  the  largest  commendations  of  the 
faith  of  some  eminent  saints  of  God.  Their  faith 
in  God's  power  is  one  of  the  chief  things  for  which 
they  are  commended  ;  as  in  that  great  commendation 
we  have  of  Abraham's  faith,  Rom.  iv.  20.  "  He  stag- 
gered not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief; 
but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God  ;  being 
fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had  promised,  he  was 
able  to  perform :  and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness."  If  we  consider  other  scrip- 
tures about  Abraham's  faith,  we  ^h^Il  find,  a  princi^ 
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pal  part  of  that  faith  for  which  he  was  commendedt 
was  the  deep  impression  he  had  of  God's  ahnighty 
power.      Another  instance  is  the  centurion's  faith. 
We  have  two  things  in  his  discourse  to  our  Saviour : 
1.  An  acknowledgment  of  his  own  unworthiness^  he 
was  '*  unworthy  that  Christ  should  come  under  his 
roof;"  but  this  is  not  so  properly  an  exercise  of  faith 
as   of  repentance.       2.  He   acknowledged    Christ's 
power,  that  if  he  would  say  the  word,  his  servant 
should  be  whole.     The  commendation  given  of  h» 
faith  has  something  in  it  extraordinary  :   Christ  had 
not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel.    The  high  impres- 
sions he  had  of  the  power  of  Christ  is  a  principal 
thing  for  which  his  faith  is  commended.     It  is  ob- 
served, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that 
in  those  places  that  speak  of  the  work  of  redemption,, 
and  of  the  work  of  grace,  there  are  large  accounts 
of  God's  power  in  the  works  of  nature  joined  toge- 
ther, that  the  one  may  make  us  easily  persuaded  of  the 
other  :  "  God  that  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  into  our  hearts."'     In  the  40tb 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  have  these  great  accounts  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God  brought  in,  in  order  to  gife 
due  and  right  impressions,  how  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, '^  God  would  make  bare  his  strength,  and 
cause  the  lighting  down  of  liis  glorious  arm  to  be 
seen."     We  ought  to  have  a  due  impression  of  the 
power  of  God.     We  are  ready  to  speak  of  God]s 
power  over  all  creatures,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  man  was. 
excepted ;  whereas,  tlraugh  it  U  a  noble  spirit,  yet  it 
is  a  creature,  and  consequently  cannot  resist  the  will 
of  the  Creator.     G^  is  called  (he  Father  of  spiritSf 
and  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh ;  and  it  is  useful 
for  us  to  consider,  that  every  moment  we  have  expe- 
rience of  the  dependence  ot*' our  spirits  upon  hiid; 
that  it  is  he  that  formed  the  spirit  of  man   within 
him ;  and  as  it  is  said.  Job  xii.  10.  **  that  he  has  the 
soul  of  every  living  thing  in  his  hand.''     It  is  he  that 
gives  us  to  know   more  tiian  the  beasts  that  perish ; 
and  has  an  absolute  power  over  our  understandings^ 
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will,  and  afleclioDs.     There  is  nothing  that  men  are 
more  ready  to  think  their  own,  and  out  of  the  power 
of  outward  causes,  than  this,  their  thouje^hts,  their 
reason,  the  exercise  of  their  reason.     We  see  frc- 
quently  how  small  a  grain  of  matter,  especially  in 
the  brain,  will  make  the  greatest  wisdom  turn  to  dis- 
traction.    We  ought  to  consider  the  subjection  of 
our  souls  and  spirits  to  him  who  is  the  Father  of 
spirits,  who  could  produce  all  those  changes  in  the 
soul,  though  they  were  not  united  to  the  body  at  all. 
Job,   chap.  xii.  gives  several  accounts  that  deserve 
our  serious  consideration,  how  God's  unlimited  power 
over  his  creatures  can  give  wisdom,  or  take  it  away, 
as  he  pleases.     And  as  he  has  power  over  our  under- 
standing, so  also  over  our  will,  affections,  desires,  and 
inclination.     He  can  turn  the  heart  of  man  as  the 
rivers  of  water,  and  fashion  the  hearts  of  men  alike. 
.  He  is  the  author  of  all  that  is  good  in  our  nature. 
How  many  natural  affections  and   inclinations  have 
we,  that  are  in  themselves  good,  though  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  them  they  be  evil !  The  Scripture  finds 
fault  with  men  for  wanting  natural  affection.     It  is 
in  itself  good,  though  many  abuse  it.     Jt  is  God  that 
fit  first  implanted  in  the  soul  of  man  natural   atfec- 
.  tions ;  for  example,  the  love  of  parents  to  children, 
and  children  to  parents,  hunger  and  thirst  after  the 
mea^^.  of  life,    natural  inclinations  to  society  af>d 
company.     If  this  were  reflected  on,  it  would  be  a 
means  through  God's  grace,  the  easier  to  convince  us 
of  his  power  to  give  us  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, to  implant  in  us  a  filial  affection  toward 
bim  as  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  inclination  aftqr 
communion  and  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  his 
Son,  which   is  unspeakably  perferable  to  all  society 
in  the  world.     One  of  the  greatest  uses  we  can  make 
of  the  consideration  of  God's  power  in  general,  is,  by 
applying  it  to  the  subject  in  the  text,   to  consider  his 
almighty  power,  the  strength  of  his  arm,  in  order  to 
see  how  easy  it  is  for  him  to  turn  our  hearts  to  hina, 
and  that,  if  be  will,  he  can  make  us  clean.    And  the 
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consideration  of  his  power  not  beins^  sufficient  k" 
lone,  we  must  also  exercise  faith  in  his  word,  his 
promise,  his  oflTer,  his  grace.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent means  to  obtain  from  him  those  blessed  oper- 
ations of  bis  power,  to  be  often  acknowledging  that 
power  belongs  to  God,  and  endeavouring  to  be  more 
and  more  sensible  of  our  absolute  and  continual  de- 
pendence upon  him,  that  so  we  may  live  in  subjection 
to  the  Father  of  spirits. 

2.  Another  particular  prejudice  against  this  great 
branch  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  flows  from 
its  being  mysterious.  In  the  gospel  there  is  both  the 
hidden  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  hidden  power  of 
God,  in  a  mystery.  Many  are  ready  to  quarrel  at 
it,  as  Nicodemus,  •*  How  can  these  things  be  ?'^  For 
casting  down  these  thoughts,  it  is  useful  for  Us  to  re- 
flect, 

(1.)  It  is  not  the  works  of  grace  only  that  are 
mysterious.  AH  God's  works,  the  works,  for  instance, 
of  creation  and  providence,  are  so.  Shall  we  there- 
fore neglect  them,  because  we  cannot  search  them  out 
fully  ?  There  is  a  dreadful  threatening  in  Scripture 
against  them  that  do  so :  *'  The  Lord  will  not  build 
them,  but  cast  them  down,  who  regard  not  the  oper- 
ation of  his  hand."  We  are  taught,  that  all  his 
works  are  unsearchable,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  sought  out  of  all  them  that  take  pleasure 
in  them.  They  may  be  known  in  part ;  and  that 
imperfect  knowledge  that  can  be  had  of  them  is  un- 
speakably preferable  to  the  greatest  knowledge  that 
we  can  have  of  any  other  thing.  It  is  indeed  to  he 
owned,  that  all  the  manifestations  that  God  makes  of 
himself  to  us  have  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness 
in  them ;  yet  even  that  darkness  itself  is  what  we 
might  make  use  of,  in  order  to  submit  ourselves  to 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  this  itself  is  an  use- 
ful knowledge,  to  know  that  the  power  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  wisdom,  passeth  knowledge.  In  Hab.  iii.  4. 
there  is  a  remarkable  expression  to  this  purpose; 
<<  His  brightness  is  as  the  light,  he  had  horns  coming 
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out  of  his  hand.**  The  original  word  rendered  horn9 
signifies  also  beams  of  light  coming  out  of  his  hand  ; 
•*  and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power."  A  great  deal 
is  manifested,  and  infinitely  more  hid.  The  Psalmist 
expresses  it  thus :  *'  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne;  yet  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  bim.^  This  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  if  God's  works  of  grace  are 
mysterious,  all  his  other  works  are  so. 

(2.)  We  ought  to  consider,  that  though  the  works 
of  God's  hand  on  the  souls  of  sinners  be  mysterious, 
yet  they  are  not  unintelligible.  That  power,  though 
exceeding  great,  yet  Paul  prays  for  the  Ephesians, 
that  they  might  know  the  exceeding  greatness  of  it ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  know  more  and  more  of  the 
power  of  Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  the  cause  and  the  effect :  that  is,  to  know 
what  it  is  to  believe,  what  it  is  to  turn  to  God,  and 
to  know  that  God  is  almighty,  that  he  can  work  these 
works  in  us. 

3.  There  is  another  prejudice  that  is  more  ordi- 
nary ;  and  it  is  this  ;  Many  are  ready  to  say.  If  it 
be  the  power  of  God  that  makes  his  word  efTectual, 
then  it  is  not  our  fault  i  we  cannot  be  justly  con- 
demned, when  it  is  not  efTectual,  This  is  turning 
the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness.  We  ought  not 
to  sin  because  we  are  under  grace.  For  refuting 
this,  it  is  useful  to  consider,  1st,  What  it  is  that  the 
gospel  calls  for  at  our  hands  ;  2dly,  What  that  weak- 
ness is  that  we  are  under,  and  how  it  is  our  fault 
that  we  want  God's  grace  and  power  to  excite  and 
enable  us. 

(I.)  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  the  gjospel  calls 
for  at  our  han<ls,  and  then  we  shall  see,  that  whether 
the  power  of  God  be  joined  with  his  word  or  not, 
we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  obey  that 
law,  and  that  it  is  an  inexcusable  fault  to  refuse  such 
obedience.  If  the  Lord  required  any  thing  which 
was  not  just  and  righteous,  it  were  another  case  ;  but 
that  is  blasphemy  to  imagine;  all  his  commBiwdivix^wU 
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are  just.  «  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?"  All  that  God  requireth  of  us  may  be 
comprehended  under  that  of  doing  justice.  Evt?ry' 
breach  of  his  law,  every  contempt  of  his  gospel,  is 
an  act  of  the  highest  injustice.  We  are  obliged  to 
obey  his  law  as  we  are  his  creatures ;  and  when  we 
have  made  ourselves  sinful  rebellious  creatures,  we 
are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  turn  to  himi 
from  the  evil  of  our  ways.  But  can  the  wisdom  of 
man  invent  any  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  more  than  the  creature;  for  not  obey- 
ing him  who  is  infinitely  holy  and  just ;  for  not  pre- 
ferring him  to  all  other  things,  which  are  but  nothing 
in  comparison  of  him  ?  Can  there  be  any  excuse  for 
continuing  at  a  distance  from  him,  the  only  fountain 
of  living  waters  ? 

(2.)  Let  us  consider  what  that  weakness  is  we  are 
under.  The  Scripture  makes  a  great  difference  be^ 
tween  this  and  any  other  sort  of  weakness,  and  re- 
presents it  as  a  wilful  weakness.  "  Ye  will  not  come 
to  me,"  saith  our  Saviour,  *'  that  ye  might  have  life.'' 
They  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  his  way ;  they  will 
not  have  him  to  reign  over  them  :  yea,  they  hate  the 
light,  they  rebel  against  the  light,  stop  their  ears  as 
the  deaf  adder,  and  pull  away  their  shoulder,  make 
their  hearts  like  an  adamant,  that  they  may  not  hear 
the  law.  The  nature  of  God's  law,  and  of  our  trans- 
gression, confirms  this.  God  requires  holy  and  just 
inclinations.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
faith  of  the  gospel.  To  love  God,  is  to  have  just 
and  pure  inclinations;  and  they  that  want  them,  want' 
them  wilfully.  Our  weakness  to  do  good,  flows  from 
our  strong  aversion  to  it,  and  our  strong  inclination 
to  evil.  In  other  cases,  we  never  think  it  an  excuse 
to  any  man's  wickedness,  that  he  is  strongly  inclined 
to  it ;  and  to  admit  this  excuse  here,  is  supposing, 
that  the  Lawgiver  of  the  world  had  no  right  to  com- 
mand any  to  duties  they  were  not  inclined  to,  or  to 
forbid  wickedness  to  any  that  were  averse  from  for- 
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bearing  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  that 
weakness  which  is  wilful,  and  that  which  is  not.  As 
the  power  of  all  creatures  is  bounded,  there  are  in- 
numerable good  things  which  no  creature  can  do,  and 
which  therefore  no  creature  can  be  blamed  for  omit- 
ting. For  instance,  a  man  is  not  blamed  because  he 
is  not  able  to  work  miracles,  to  remove  inountains, 
to  raise  the  dead,  to  heal  diseases  by  a  wmd  of  hi* 
mouth.  That  inability  is  no  crime  ;  there  is  do  obli- 
gation upon  men  to  such  acts  from  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  them;  and  though  a  man  were  never 
so  strongly  inclined  to  such  miraculous  things  as  these, 
bis  inclination  would  have  no  effect.  But  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  any  man  to  say,  though  he  were  never 
80  strongly  inclined  to  holiness,  he  could  not  be  holy  ; 
for  to  have  strong  inclinations  to  holiness,  as  we  ougjht 
to  have,  is  holiness  itself.  What  can  be  more  differ- 
ent than  necessity  and  choice  ?  Now  all  that  continue 
in  sin,  are  said  in  Scripture  to  chuse  to  do  so,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
3.  "  They  chuse  their  own  way,  and  delight  in  their 
abomination  ;"  they  are  said  to  chuse  what  the  Lord 
hates  and  abhors.  Though  these  things  he  natural, 
and  cannot  fall  out  otherwise  without  divine  grace, 
yet  it  is  plain  from  Scripture,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  God  in  all  ages,  that  all  who  are  in  a  state 
of  wickedness,  do  really  chuse  to  continue  so,  and 
are  not  willing  to  be  otherwise :  and  this  makes  them 
inexcusable.  We  think  it  no  excuse,  when  a  man 
commits  theft,  murder,  or  any  other  act  of  malice  and 
cruelty,  to  say  that  he  cannot  forbear  it,  he  is  so 
strongly  inclined  to  it  in  his  nature.  This  makes  us 
rather  hate  and  detest  him  the  more.  This  ought 
therefore  to  make  our  weakness  a  ground  of  humili- 
ation. The  stronger  our  inclination  is  to  do  evil,  the 
more  weakness  there  will  be  to  do  good. 

Besides  want  of  will,  there  are  other  things  in  the 
corruption  of  man  ;  there  is  blindness  and  darkness. 
That  blindness  is  likewise  wilful,  as  well  as  our 
weakness.     Men  hate  the  light,  rebel  against  the 
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light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil. 

Consider  further,  that  let  men  think  what  thej 

E lease,  whoever  wants  the  grace  of  God,  is  truly  in 
is  heart  willing  to  want  it,  and  is  rather  averse  from 
having  it.  Some  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  though 
they  want  grace,  they  wish  to  have  it ;  but  there  i» 
abundant  evidence,  that  whoever  wants  it,  is  truly 
unwilling  to  have  it.  They  who  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  are  unwilling  to  be  holy,  are  averse 
from  it ;  and  if  they  be  averse  from  holiness,  whicb 
is  the  effect  of  grace,  they  must  be  averse  to  that 
power  of  God  which  is  the  cause  of  holiness.  It  i* 
easy  for  men  to  say  in  general,  that  they  desire  grace;. 
bi|t  certainly  the  profane,  the  hypocrite,  the  negligent 
in  duty,  are  averse  from  that  manner  of  life,  and  from* 
that  tvmper  of  mind,  of  being  broken  in  heart ;  and 
if  they  have  an  aversion  from  sorrowing  for  sin,  joy 
in  God,  a  life  of  spiritual  meditation  and  prayer,  strict 
justice,  mercy,  humility,  they  have  an  aversion  from* 
that  operation  of  God's  power  that  produces  them. 
Again,  that  men  chuse  to  want  the  grace  of  God  i» 
evident,  because  they  do  not  use  the  means  of  obtain* 
ing  it  with  that  care  that  they  use  means  for  other 
things  that  they  desire.  If  a  man  desired  the  grace 
of  God  sincerely,  he  would  be  at  the  greatest  pains, 
and  grudge  no  toil  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  man  who  desires  earthly  riches,  grudges 
no  toil  to  acquire  them.  And  if  men  had  sincere  de- 
sires after  grace,  they  would  avoid  the  hinderances  of 
it,  things  that  are  contrary  to  it.  You  would  think 
a  sick  man  dissembled,  if  he  pretended  to  desire  health, 
and  yet  continue  to  swallow  what  he  knew  to  be 
poison  :  so  many  pretend  to  desire  grace  that  do  not 
truly  desire  it;  which  is  evident  from  their  running 
'on  in  those  courses  that  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
effects  of  grace. 

4.  I  proceed  to  consider  another  prejudice.  Some 
are  ready  to  think,  and  say,  that  if  it  be  the  power 
of  God  that  makes  his  word  effectual>  then  he  dea<» 
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With  US  aa  stocks  and  stones  ;  there  is  violence  oflrer«- 
ed  to  our  free-will ;  we  do  not  act  as  rational  and 
free  creatures.     In  answer  to  this,  Jet  us  consider, 

1.  There  is  no  force  offered  to  the  will  when  God 
turns  it  to  himself;  because  force  is  to  make  a  man 
do  a  thing  against  his  will,  but  God's  power  makes 
us  willing;  we  are  made  willing  in  a  day  of  his  power. 
God  doth  not  make  men  holy  against  their  will ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  be  holy,  and  yet  to  be  unwilling  to 
be  so  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  they  that  were  urt^ 
willing  are  made  willing.  If  that  be  violence,  it  is 
violence  that  all  of  us  should  long  for  more  and  more'. 

2.  It  is  God  that  implants  those  good  natural  aflTec-  % 
tioDs  that  are  in  themselves  useful,  and  that  are  com* 
montoall  mankind;  affections  towards  relations,  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  the  means  of  natural  life,  love  to 
life,  and  aversion  to  death.  It  is  great  weakness  to 
think  that  any  inclination  must  be  irrational  because 
it  is  implanted  by  God,  since  all  good  inclinations 
flow  from  him.  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloved,'"  says 
James,  "  every  good  gift  cometh  from  above."  It  is 
God  that  gives  us  the  exercise  of  our  reason,  and  na- 
tural light  and  strength ;  yet  we  do  not  say,  therefore, 
he  deals  with  us  as  stocks  and  stones :  why  should 
we  argue  otherwise  about  his  giving  us  spiritual  light, 
strength,  and  the  exercise  of  grace,  to  make  us  act 
reasonably,  to  give  him  that  reasonable  service  that 
is  due  to  him  ?  3.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  those  inclinations  that  God  implants  in  the  hearts 
of  sinners  when  he  turns  them  to  himself  They  are 
the  most  just,  the  only  just  and  righteous  inclinations: 
for  what  more  reasonable,  than  to  believe  the  truth ; 
to  love  what  is  worthy  of  all  love,  glory,  and  praise ; 
to  bate  what  is  abominable  and  detestable;  to  love 
holiness,  and  to  hate  sin  ;  to  be  thankful  for  infinite! 
mercy,  and  undeserved  kindness ;  to  have  a  continu- 
al impression  of  that  infinite  mystery  of  godliness, 
that  compend,  that  complication  of  wonders  of  grace,' 
mercy,  and  wisdom?  When  this  affection  is  implant- 
ed in  the  hearty  it  is  not  by  treating  us  as  %VocV.^  ^\i& 
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stones,  but  bj  shining  into  the  heart,  to  gire  Iighf 
and  knowledge.  If  it  is  said,  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains us,  the  meaning  is  not,  that  it  forces  men  to 
obey  Christ  against  their  wills ;  but  that  it  makes 
them  have  such  a  strong  will  and  inclinalion  to  serve 
him  as  no  other  thing  can  resist.  The  Spirit  of  God 
makes  use  of  rational  motives,  in  order  to  excite  holy 
affections :  **  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us ;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead." 

5.  Some  are  ready  to  ask,  If  it  be  the  power  of 
God  that  makes  us  willing  to  believe  and  repent,  why 
are  we  exhorted  to  it  ?  I  reply,  these  exhortations 
are  useful,  were  it  for  no  more  but  to  jhow  us  our 
weakness.  But  to  consider  this  more  particularly. 
1.  Those  things  to  which  God  exhorts  us,  as  was  al- 
ready said,  are  the  most  just  things  in  the  world ;  nay, 
they  are  necessary,  and  we  are  miserable  unless  we 
do  them.  2.  Consider  the  holiness  of  God's  nature, 
and  his  right  over  us.  Though  we  be  wicked,  sinful, 
and  corrupt,  God  is  holy  ;  he  hates  wickedness,  and 
manifests  his  hatred  against  it;  he  loves  holiness,  and 
manifests  it  in  all  these  exhortations.  3.  Those  ex- 
hortations are  necessary  for  us,  as  well  as  they  are 
just  and  righteous ;  because,  what  if  some  did  not 
believe  ?  what  if  some  did  not  repent  ?  shall  their 
unbelief  and  impenitence  make  the  goodness  of  God 
of  none  effect  ?  yea,  rather  "  let  God  be  true  and 
every  man  a  liar,^  as  the  apostle  says.  4.  Those  ex- 
hortations are  useful  to  show  us,  first  our  duty,  then 
our  danger.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  them,  to 
show  us  what  God  approves  of,  what  he  hates,  what 
he  desires,  what  is  necessary  for  salvation ;  and  to 
show  us  the  evil  of  sin,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceeding sinful.  The  corruption  of  man's  nature 
would  never  have  appeared  to  be  so  evil  as  it  is,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  offers  of  God's  grace.  AVere  it  not 
that  experience  proves  it,  men  migiit  be  ready  to 
think,  that  it  is  impossible  wicked  corrupt  creatures, 
shortly  to  die^  shortly  to  receive  a  sentence  to  endless 
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Diiserj,  would  refuse  or  despise  the  offers  of  recoiK. 
ciliation  and  mercy  on  the  most  reasonable  terms* 
They  show  us  the  greatness  of  the  corruption  of  our 
Bature.  '*  If  I  had  not  come,"  says  our  Saviour^ 
*'  they  had  had  no  sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak 
for  their  sin.''  They  would  have  been  innocent  com- 
paratively. 

6.  Another  prejudice  against  this  doctrine,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  shows  us  the  bad  use  that 
some  make  of  it,  is  this,  That  it  is  a  means  to  en* 
courage  sloth,  and  hinder  men  from  diligence.  Some 
are  ready  to  make  an  excuse  for  their  sloth  and  lazi- 
ness, because  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  that  makes 
his  word  effectual. 

(1.)  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  rather  the  contrary  er- 
ror that  should  tend  to  make  us  not  only  be  negligent 
about  one  principal  duty,  but  wholly  omit  it ;  the 
duty  I  mean,  of  seeking  after  the  power  and  strength 
of  God ;  for  he  who  does  not  believe  the  reality  of 
God's  power  accompanying  his  word,  cannot,  in  true 
faith,  pray  for  it,  or  seek  after  it.  They  that  mock 
and  ridicule  all  pretensions  to  the  grace  of  God  as 
enthusiasm,  they  mock  God  when  they  pray  to  him 
to  make  them  holy :  for  if  there  be  not  a  divine  o^ 

Eeration  upon  the  soul  of  a  sinner  to  give  just  and 
oly  inclinations,  it  is  a  mocking  God  to  seek  these 
things  from  him,  to  pray  to  him  to  mortify  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  our  hearts,  or  to  praise  him. 

(2,)  This  doctrine,  when  duly  considered,  is  a  doc- 
trine that  tends  to  excite  us  to  the  greatest  diligence* 
The  need  of  God's  power  is  the  very  reason  that 
should  excite  us  to  diligent  seeking  after  it.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  thing  is  never,  in  any  other  case,  made 
a  reason  for  being  indifferent  about  it,  or  neglecting 
it.  Though  the  increase  does  not  depend  upon  our 
power,  but  upon  God's  blessing ;  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  the  promises  made  to  them  that  seek,  and  to 
them  that  ask  :  they  shall  receive.  We  should  seek, 
and  then  bless  God  that  has  made  us  seek;  we  should 
long,  and  bless  God  that  inclines  us  to  long.    I^^V  M'jk 
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consider  what  men  do  in  other  cases.  The  plough** 
»  man  knows  verj  well,  that  though  he  plough  the 
ground,  and  sow  the  seed,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose, 
unless  there  come  rain  down  from  heaven,  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain.  The  ploughman  knows,  that  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  bring  that  rain  when  he  pleases; 
but  he  does  what  belongs  to  him,  looks  to  God,  waits 
for  rain,  ploughs  the  ground,  and  sows  his  seed.  The 
seaman  knows,  that  he  cannot  sail  without  wind,  and 
the  wind  is  not  in  his  power,  nor  in  the  power  of  any 
creature :  yet  though  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand a  favourable  gale  when  he  pleases,  he  does  not 
therefore  neglect  every  thing  concerning  his  ship ;  he 
fits  it  out,  and  makes  preparation,  till  that  wind  which 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Creator  come.  These 
and  many  other  common  examples,  frequently  addu- 
ced, might  be  enlarged  upon,  to  show  how  unreasona- 
ble we  are,  if  we  make  this  doctrine  an  excuse  for  ne* 
gligence  and  sloth.  It  is  our  part  to  make  use  of 
means,  meditation,  reading  in  private,  and  hearing 
with  attention  in  public,  and  the  like  :  and  we  have 
unspeakably  precious  encouragement,  if  we  be  in  the 
use  of  means,  that  the  Lord  will  not  be  wanting  on 
his  part. 

VII.  I  proceed  briefly  to  make  some  use  and  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine. 

1.  It  informs  us  of  the  high  esteem  that  we  ought 
to  have  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  his 
word,  because  it  is  the  instrument  of  God's  power  to 
our  salvation.  Thus  does  he  magnify  his  word,  a- 
bove  his  other  name,  as  the  means  of  converting  and 
sanctifying  immortal  souls,  as  was  shown  before.  It 
is  an  unspeakable  honour  and  dignity  put  upon  that 
blessed  doctrine,  and  that  blessed  volume  of  God's 
book,  whether  written,  explained,  or  enlarged  upon. 
"  I  am  not  ashamed,"'  says  Paul,  "  of  the  gospel ; 
because  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation."  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  , should  not  be  ashamed  of  it; 
nay,  for  there  is  more  meant  than  expressed,  that  we 
should  have  a  high  esteem  of  it.     It  is  not  only  ia 
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public,  though  there  be  a  special  blessing  promised  to 
that,  but  even  in  private)  we  may  expect  God's  power 
accompanying  that  doctrine.  When  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  was  in  his  chariot  alone,  it  is  said,  Philip 
came  to  him,  and  preached  Christ  Jesus,  from  that 
same  text  of  Scripture.  People  may,  as  it  were, 
preach  Christ  Jesus  to  themselves  when  alone,  and 
to  their  near  neighbour?^  speaking  one  to  another. 

2.  When  we  highly  esteem  the  word,  let  us  be- 
ware of  giving  it  that  esteem  that  belongs  to  the 
power  of  God  itself.  It  is  a  means  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
power  of  God  we  are  to  look  for  the  increase.  To 
excite  us  to  wait  upon  that,  we  should  consider,  that 
the  Lord  stretcheth  out  his  hand  to  us  all  the  day  long. 
It  is  from  our  neglecting  to  seek  and  desire  it,  that 
his  hand  is  not  actually  upon  us  to  turn  us  to  God, 
the  living  God.  Ezra's  expression  is  remarkable  to 
this  purpose  ;  "  That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  up- 
on all  them  that  seek  him  for  good."'  To  seek  him 
earnestly,  is  the  great  direction  for  that  end,  to  seek 
the  power  of  God  ;  but  then  to  setik  it,  as  was  ex- 
plained before,  as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  as  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus^ 
This  is  a  living  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God. 
Nor  should  we  think  this  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence. We  should  not  think,  that  if  we  seek  the 
grace  of  God,  what  is  the  matter  whether  we  fre- 
quently or  habitually  acknowledge  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  his  fulness  of  merit  ?  It  is  all  one  as  if  we 
should  say,  What  is  the  matter  whether  we  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  and  dishonouring  of  the  greatest  mer- 
cy ?  It  is  that  infinitely  glorious  sacrifice  of  his,  and 
his  perfect  righteousness,  that  is  the  cause  of  every 
the  least  degree  of  strength  that  we  receive ;  and 
therefore  it  is  out  of  his  fulness  that  we  are  to  seek 
tliat  grace.  When  the  Spirit  comes,  says  Christ,  "  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  give  it  to  you  ;  for  he  shall 
come  in  my  name."  We  cannot  have  aright  view 
of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  otherwise  than  as  the  gift 
of  Christ,  and  the  fruit  of  his  death  and  resucc^c\\^\w 
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Therefore  we  see,  in  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  apostle  had  discour- 
sed about  justification,  and  pardon  of  sin,  he  comes  to 
speak  of  sanctification.  Some  would  have  been  ready  to 
think  he  would  have  treated  only  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  but  what  he  treats  of  there  as  the  way  to 
sanctification,  is  the  exercise  of  faith,  by  which  we 
look  upon  ourselves  as  dead  with  Christ,  and  alive 
with  him,  being  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
bis  death,  and  then  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.. As  in  turning  from  sin  to  God,  there  is  a  dy- 
ing to  sin,  putting  away  the  old  man,  and  rising  to 
newness  of  life  ;  so  there  is  stiil  a  looking  to  the  vir- 
tue of  that  death  and  resurrection  that  has  raised 
such  a  number  of  souls^  in  all  ages,  out  of  their 
graves. 

3.  I  shall  next  consider  briefly  some  evidences  and 
signs  of  the  power  of  God  accompanying  his  word^ 
signs  of  it  that  are  related  plainly  in  the  Scripture, 
and  serve  for  the  consolation  of  them  that  find  those 
signs,  and  for  the  awakening  of  others. 

(1.)  We  are  told,  1  Thess.  i.  5.  that  when  the  word 
can^e  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  much  assurance^  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  it,  a  strong  persuasion  of  it,  and  joy  in  the  Uolif 
Ghost,  You  heard  in  the  lecture  of  David,  to  whom 
God  himself  was  a  teacher  of  his  statutes.  •*  These 
statutes  were  the  rejoicing  of  David's  heart,  and 
sweet  to  his  taste.*"  He  had  a  delight,  not  only  in 
meditating  on  them,  but  in  practising  them;  betook 
them  for  his  heritage. 

(2.)  Where  the  word  of  God  comes  with  power,  it 
is  as  a  hammer  that  breaks  the  rocks  in  pieces,  Jer. 
xxiii.  29.  There  is  this  great  difference  betwixt  the 
teaching  we  get  from  men  and  what  we  get  from 
God :  when  we  get  it  only  from  men,  without  the 
grace  of  God,  it  generally  puffs  up ;  whereas  that 
knowledge,  that  teaching,  which  comes  from  God, 
tends  to  humble  the  sinner  more  and  more.  It  is  said, 
when  God  puts  his  law  in  the  hearty  he  takes  awaj 
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the  heart  of  stone,  and  gives  a  heart  of  flesh.  AVhen 
he  shows  himself  pacified,  the  sinner  is  confounded, 
and  sees  that  to  him  belongs  shame  and  confusion  of 
face.  And  as  the  power  of  God,  when  it  works  up- 
on the  heart,  is  the  effect  of  grace ;  so  it  leads  us  to 
live  to  the  praise  and  glorj  of  that  grace,  which  is 
the  source,  original,  and  spring  of  it. 

(3.)  When  the  power  of  God  accompanies  his  word, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  it 
makes  mens  hearts  burn  within  them  with  a  pure 
flame  of  divine  love,  love  to  God,  his  works  and  ways. 
The  word  is  as  a  fire,  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  It  gives  an  un- 
speakable vivacity  of  soul.  Christ  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

(4.)  When  the  word  comes  with  power,  it  makes 
the  heart  clean:  "  Ye  are  clean  through  the  word  I 
have  spoken  unto  you,"'  John  xv.  3.  "  Christ  gave 
himself  for  bis  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  by  the  word,'"  Eph.  v.  26.  "  Sanctify  them 
by  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth,"  John  xvii.  17. 
•*  The  testimonies  of  God  are  clean  and  pure,"  Psal. 
xiz.  8, 9. ;  and  they  cleanse  the  heart  upon  which 
thejr"  are  written,  and  upon  which  they  take  impres- 
«ion,  from  the  love  of  sin. 

4.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  answers  to  that 
practical  question  which  many  may  have  occasion  to 
make.  How  ought  they  to  behave  that  do  not  find 
the  power  of  God  accompanying  his  word  in  secret, 
or  in  public  ? 

(1.)  It  is  a  good  sign  to  those  that  have  this  to  say, 
if  they  truly  lament  it,  and  are  troubled  for  it,  and 
are  desiring  the  grace  of  God  to  accompany  his  word. 
God  will  satisfy  longing  souls,  if  they  be  crying  to 
God  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  wonders  that  are 
in  his  law.  Though  he  chasten  them  for  a  little,  he 
will  teach  them  out  of  his  law,  to  their  satisfaction, 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  give  them  joy  and  delight 
in  his  word,  and  make  it  sweet  to  their  taste. 

(2.)  Such  should  take  care  not  to  blame  God^  not 
the  Scripture,  nor  the  ordinances  of  God.    IVi^Wx. 
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a  self-deceit  for  men  to  free  themselves  of  the  blame. 
They  ought  to  consider,  the  reason  why  the  word 
does  not  profit  is,  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  hear  it,  Heb.  iv.  2.  We  should  cry  to  the 
Lord,  therefore,  for  that  blessed  mixture,  that  e very- 
word  we  read  of  in  Scripture  may  be  mixed  witn 
faith,  that  the  Lord  may  increase  our  faith,  and  help 
our  unbelief. 

(3.)  They  shouldVeflect  upon  their  ways  and  prac* 
tice,  see  that  there  be  not  some  particular  sin  that  the 
Lord  has  a  controversy  with  them  for,  and  therefore 
withholds  from  them  those  advantages  and  consola- 
tions that  they  have  got  perhaps  by  the  word  at  other 
times.  "  Do  not  my  words  do  good,''  saith  the  Lord, 
Mic.  ii.  7. ;  but  it  is  added,  ^'  to  him  that  walketh  up- 
rightly." And  his  heart  is  not  upright  which  is  lift- 
ed up  within  him,  Habak.  ii.  4.  Endeavour  after  a 
humble  and  patient  waiting  for  the  Lord,  waiting  at 
the  posts  of  wisdom'^s  door,  acting  faith  upon  the 
mighty  power,  and  infinite  mercy,  and  loving  kind- 
ness, of  God  ;  still  looking  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  that  we  may  find  ourselves  quicA^cd 
together  with  him,  and  made  to  sit  together  mJiea- 
venly  places,  where  he  is  who  is  our  life,  that  when  he 
appears  at  last,  we  may  appear  with  him  in  glory. 
To  his  name  be  glory  and  praise  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


SERMON     VI. 
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1  CoR.  ii.  2. 

determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christy  and  him  crucified. 

B  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  when 
leaking  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  in  read- 
i  Old  Testament  there  was  a  vail  on  their  hearts, 
mson  of  his  saying  so  was,  because  in  reading 
dume  of  God's  book,  they  did  not  discern  Jesus 

to  be,  what  indeed  he  was,  the  chief  end  and 
yf  H.  That  blindness  was  both  a  wilful  and  a 
1  blindness.  They  made  their  ears  heavy,  they 
their  eyes,  they  made  their  hearts  fat,  and  a 
if  sleep  and  slumber  was  poured  on  them.  We 
ight  in  Scripture,  that  it  is  a  blindness  of  most 
ous  consequence ;  that  if  the  gospel  be  hid  it  is 
Lbem  that  are  lost ;  and  that  before  a  heart  turn 
Lord,  that  vail  must  be  taken  away.  It  is  evi- 
om  experience,  that  there  has  been  in  all  ages 
ling  like  that  Jewish  vail  on  the  hearts  of  pro- 
Dhristians,  not  only  in  reading  and  hearing  the 
estament,  but  also  the  New.     And  it  is  not 

of  professed  Heathens,  or  unbelieving  Jews, 
is  apostle  tells  in  other  places,  that  there  were 

•  Preached  at  Glasgow,  Jan.  8. 17?3» 
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some  wlio  frustrated  the  grace  of  God,  made  Christ 
to  die  in  vain,  carried  towards  him  as  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  and  were  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
This  he  affirms  even  of  some  professed  Christians  in 
his  time.     And  if  this  was  the  case  in  that  age,  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  no  wonder  that  in  all  other  ages 
there  has  been  a  wretched  bias,  in  many  hearers  and 
readers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  overlook  and  ne- 
glect the  chief  end  and  scope  of  th^  Scripture.    The 
very  reverse  was  Paul's  resolution  ;  he  was  determin- 
ed to  know  nothing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied ;  whereas  the  carnal  mind  in  every  man,  by  na- 
ture, inclines  rather  to  know  any  thing  else  than  that. 
Paul  esteems  it,  and  calls  it,  "  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness ;''  whereas  many  have  been  still  ready  to 
treat  is  as  if  either  it  were  no  mystery  of  godliness 
at  all,  or  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  least  things  treated 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  mentioned  only  by  the  by. 
Downright  opposing  it  is  not  the  only  injury  that  that 
glorious  mystery  met  with.   Many  who  do  not  plainly 
deny,  overlook  it.     But  this  in  Scripture  is  reckoned 
a  sin  of  the  same  nature  and  danger  with  open  oppo- 
sition to  it;  for  how  shall  we  escape,  says  Paul,  whe- 
ther we  oppose  it  or  not,  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salva- 
tion ?  If  we  do  not  believe  it,  we  are  Jews  in  opi- 
nion ;  if  we  believe  it,  and  yet  reject  it,  we  are  ia 
practice  more  inconsistent  with  ourselves  than  the 
Jews.     Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  if  we  be- 
lieve it  certain,  that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
to  redeem  the  church  by  his  own  blood,  this  one  thing, 
this  one  mystery,  should  take  such  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  redeemed  sinners;  should  so  fill  and  occu- 
py their  thoughts,  as  comparatively  speaking,  to  leave 
room  for  nothing  else.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Reform- 
ed churches,  whom  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  de- 
livered from  the  gross  darkness  of  Babylon,  that  this 
great  mystery  has  been  so  faithfully  preached,  so  fre- 
quently, so  much  exalted  and   magnified.     And  we 
ought  to  bless  the  eternal  Father  of  lights,  that  has, 
in  such  a  distinguishing  manner,,  favoured  this  nation- 
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al  church,  and  even  this  corner  of  it  in  particular, 
with  the  magnifying  of  this  great  mystery  of  hi» 
grace,  that  is  (o  be  the  admiration  of  men  and  an- 
gels to  all  eternity.  Yet  there  are  many  reasons  that 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  jealous  over  ourselves, 
as  Paul  was  over  the  Corinthians,  with  a  godly  jea- 
Jousy,  lest  we  be  seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  lest  we  neglect  that  great  salvation,  lest  we 
let  it  slip  out  of  our  minds,  lest  it  take  up  too  little 
room  in  our  thoughts  and  esteem.  It  is  not  merely 
the  duty  of  apostles  and  teachers  tiiat  the  text  lays 
before  us,  but  of  all  Christians.  What  the  apostle 
chiefly  taught,  is  what  we  and  all  others  ought  chiefly 
to  learn,  and  chiefly  to  consider.  The  apostle  Paul 
taugfit  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  he  declares  to 
the  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  27.  And  here  he  lays  beforp 
us  what  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is.  We  should 
look  upon  this  as  a  pattern  laid  before  us.  The  apos- 
tle Paul  also  speaks,  Phil.  lii.  8, 9.  about  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  comparison  of 
which  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  and  dung;  and 
intimates  how  earnestly  he  desired  that  all  others 
should  be  like  minded,  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
mind  the  same  things.  If,  therefore,  he  minded  no- 
thing else  but  Christ  crucified,  we  ought  comparative- 
ly to  mind  nothing  else  either. 

In  the  preceding  verse  the  apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians,  that  his  manner  of  preaching  among 
them  was  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wis- 
dom. He  is  alluding  to  certain  pretended  wise  men, 
to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ  was  fool- 
ishness ;  and  acknowledges,  that  his  speech  had  not 
that  excellency  that  would  please  them.  But  we 
ought  not  to  have  the  less  esteem  of  it  on  that  account; 
We  ought  rather  to  esteem  it  the  more.  The  wisdom 
of  those  men  is  science,  falsely  so  called.  The  apos- 
tle's style  and  matter  are  not  the  less  excellent,  be- 
cause his  sermons  did  not  consist  in,  what  Jude  calls^ 
•*  swelling  words  of  vanity,^  but  words  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  teaches^    Tbe  mattes  of  his  d^\xSsA 
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was  not  that  wisdom  which  comes  to  nought,  and  which 
in  God's  sight  is  foolishness,  but  the  bidden  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery.  The  apostle's  style  was  excel- 
lent in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  plain  and  scrip- 
tural :  and  if,  as  Peter  says,  some  things  written  by 
him  were  hard  to  be  understood,  it  was  because  the 
things  themselves  were  mysterious,  not  because  his 
words  were  obscure.  The  apostle  gives  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  make  it  his  business  to  recommend 
himself  to  men  that  admired  a  showy  superficial  wis- 
dom and  eloquence,  because  his  chief,  his  only  busi« 
ness  among  them,  was,  '^  to  know  Christy  and  him 
crucified." 

For  understanding  the  words,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  knowledge  the  apostle  is  here  speaking 
of  is  the  knowledge  of  religion,  or  of  the  way  to 
eternal  life.  There  is  no  design  here  to  disparage 
the  knowledge  of  necessary  worldly  affairs,  which 
though  the  worst  of  men  sometimes  excel  in,  yet 
the  best  of  men,  in  some  measure,  need,  that  they 
may  be  useful  members  of  society.  A  man^s  not 
being  slothful  in  business,  needs  not  hinder  his  being 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  :  and  though  hu- 
man arts  and  sciences  are  not  necessary  to  all,  yet  it 
is  needful  for  society  that  there  should  be  some  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  and  it  is  probable  Pan!  himself 
was  not  wholly  Ignorant  of  them.  But  he  counted 
that  and  all  other  things  loss  and  dung  to  the  know- 
ledge in  the  text,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
the  favour  and  to  the  image  of  God,  to  holiness,  and 
to  happiness.  And  as  to  these,  he  knew,  that  Christ 
alone  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  There  are 
two  expressions  used  here  to  signify  the  object  of 
saving  knowledge,  "  Christ,''  and  "  him  crucified.'' 
The  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  general,  comprehends 
the  knowledge  of  his  person,  his  offices,  his  benefits, 
our  need  of  him,  his  sufficiency  and  willingness  to 
save,  not  excluding  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts, 
since  conformity  to  them  is  one  principal  benefit  he 
has  purchased  for,  and  bestowed  upon  us^  one  ehief 
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effect  of  bis  ofiict  s,  and  one  chief  branch  of  his  image. 
The  knowledj^e  of  Christ  crucified  signifies,  more 
particularly,  the  doctrine  of  his  sacrifice  for  sin,  on 
which  all  the  other  doctrines  of  Christ  have  so  great 
a  dependence. 

The  apostle  tells,  that  as  this  was  all  that  he  taught 
among  the  Corinthians,  so  it  was  not  the  result  of 
forgetfulness,  but  of  deliberate  determination.  The 
force  and  strength  of  the  apostle^s  expression  is  re« 
markable  ;  he  determined  to  know  nothing  save  this. 
This  signifies  more  than  merely  to  affirm,  that  this  is 
apart,  a  necessary  part,  of  Christian  saving  know- 
ledge. It  intimates,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  the  whole, 
the  principal  doctrine  of  religion  \rhich  virtually  com- 
prehends all  the  rest ;  all  other  necessary  principles 
of  saving  knowledge  being  either  supposed,  and  con- 
tained in  it,  or  such  as  may  be  necessarily  inferred 
from  it ;  and  the  best  view  we  can  have  of  every  o- 
ther  part  of  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  being  by 
considering  it  with  relation  to  this. 

It  is  useful,  for  giving  further  light  to  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  texts  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  to- 
observe,  that  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  several 
ether  churches  to  which  he  writes,  besides  the  opea 
enemies  of  Christianity,  the  unbelieving  Jews  and 
Heathen,^  there  were  others  who  handled  the  word 
ef  God  deceitfully,  of  whom  Paul  tells  the  Philip- 
pians,  that  they  were  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  character  of  these  may  be  briefly  collected  out 
of  plain  scriptures ;  and  it  is  useful  to  consider  it  be- 
cause they  have  had  their  successors  in  all  ages.  A 
principal  part  of  it  was,  as  we  read.  Col.  ii.  and 
Phil.  iii.  that  they  placed  a  great  part  of  religion  in 
external  things:  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not;  af- 
ter the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world.  Their  zeal  for  the  ceremonial  law  was  super- 
stition, since  God  had  abolished  it.  Besides,  they 
spoiled  mens  souls  with  vain  philosophy,  seducing 
them  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel :  and  though 
they  professed  to  believe  Christ  was  seulftom  Ql^^^ 
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they  frustrated  the  grace  of  God,  and  made  it  of  no 
effect.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  of 
purpose  against  them  ;  but  almost  in  all  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  he  gives  us  some  hint  of  them.  These  men 
had  a  particular  contempt  of  PauFs  mission,  which  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  defend.     They  despised  his 

1)erson  and  appearance  as  mean  and  unpromising,  and 
lis  style  as  rude  and  unpolished,  and  they  traduced 
his  doctrine  as  absurd  and  enthusiastical.  Hence 
Paul  uses  so  strong  expressions  to  show,  that  what 
those  men  so  much  neglected  and  overlooked,  was  the 
thing  they  ought  chiefly  to  have  considered,  in  divine 
revelation. 

The  (doctrine,  therefore,  that  I  shall  discourse 
from  these  words  is  this,  That  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  saving  knowledge,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Chri- 
stian religion,  the  chief  scope  and  design  of  the 
word  of  God.  This  plainly  follows  from  the  text 
Paul  believed  all  Scripture  to  be  given  of  God,  and 
to  be  profitable ;  and  therefore  was  determined,  no 
doubt,  to  know  all  that  was  in  the  Scripture ;  and 
yet  he  was  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ, 
and  him  crucified ;  which  shows,  that  in  one  view 
there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  but  this ;  for  all  other 
doctrines  have  this  for  their  scope  and  design.  The 
doctrine  of  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ ;  and  the  doctrine  of  our  sin  and  misery  gives 
the  knowledge  of  our  need  of  him.  Paul  declared 
the  whole  counsel  >1  God,  and  would  not  have  rec- 
koned himself  free  of  the  blood  of  souls,  if  he  had 
withheld  any  part  of  it.  So  that  from  this  text  we 
are  not  to  think,  that  Paul's  knowledge  was  confi- 
ned within  narrow  bounds,  but  that  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  exceeding  broad  ;  and  that  he  who  knows 
the  love  of  Christ  is  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God. 

1.  In  discoursing  on  this  point,  I  design,  through 
Qod's  grace,  in  the  first  piace,  to  propose  some  ge- 
n^ral  observations  concerning  the  writings  of  ih« 
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apostles,  and  the  other  Scriptures,  proper  to  make 
an  impression  upon  us  of  this  truth,  That  this 
doctrine  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  is  the  chief 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole  volume  of  God's 
book. 

1.  Concerning  the  writings  of  the   apostles,  it  is 
useful  for  us,  that  we  divide  the  contents  of  tliem,  as 
we  may  justly  do,  into  what  is  doctrinal  and  practi* 
cal :  for  though  all  the  doctrines  are  practical,  yet 
there  is  a  difference  between  what  we  are  to  believe 
and  to  practise ;  the  doctrines  chiefly  representing 
to  us  what  God  has  done  fur  us,  and  the  precepts^ 
what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do.     Now,  if  we  distin* 
guish  what  is  doctrinal  in  the  contents  of  the  apos- 
tles writings,  and  what  is  practical,  we  shall  see, 
that  if  in  any  large  passage  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
is  not  the  subject,  there  the  holy  penmen  are  treating, 
not  of  the  doctrines,  but  of  the  precepts,  and  view- 
ing even  these  as  connected  with  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  crucified.     Duties  are  considered,  with  rela- 
tion to  him,  as  the  fountain  of  that  strength  by  which 
they  are  performed,  as  the  altar  that  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable, as  the  pattern  of  them,  and  as  the  chief  mo- 
tive to  excite  to  them.     But  in  those  parts  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  where  they  are  treating  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent to  all  who  seriously  peruse  them,  than  this,  that 
the  blessed  and  glorious  mystery  of  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  to  redeem  his  church  by  his  own  bloody- 
wholly  takes  up  the  room  ;  and  that  the  apestles  are 
always  either  discoursing  of  the  truth  and  certainty, 
the  beauty  and  excellency,  the  unsearchable  fruits, 
or  the  manner  of  partaking  of  it.     It  would  be  de- 
sirable,  that  all  who   doubt   of  the  truth  of  this 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  Bereans,  who 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things  indeed 
were  so. 

2.  A  second  general  observation  arises  from  the 
names  given  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  the 
New  Testament.    It  is  called  peaching  CkTu\.  J^ 
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«W5,  — preaching  the  cross  of  Christy  -^preaching  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  NoWy  it  is  certain,  the 
name  of  any  doctrine  is  never  taken  from  any  thing  that 
it  mentions  only  by  the  by,  or  from  any  of  its  least 
considerable  branches,  but  from  what  is  the  chief  and 
principal  scope  and  design  of  it.  It  is  the  gospel  con- 
cerning Jesu»  Christ  that  has  him,  not  only  for  it9 
author,  but  for  its  chief  subject-matter.  The  doctrine 
of  Moses  and  the  apostles  could  not  be  called  a  doc- 
trine concerning  Moses  and  the  apostles,  as  the  gos- 
Eel  is  called  the  gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christy  in  the 
eginning  of  the  epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  other 
places. 

3.  Another  general  confirmation  of  this  may  be* 
drawn  from  those  scriptures  that  represent  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  sinful  ignorance,  the  igno- 
rance of  Christ,  and  of  the  redemption  wrought  by 
him.     Thus,  Rom.  ix.  where  Paul  is  discoursing  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  in: 
heaviness  and  great  sorrow  for  them  continually.    Sc^ 
great  sorrow,  and  so  continual,  should  make  us  curiw 
eus  to  know  the  cause  of  it.     PaaPs  expression  has 
astonished  his  readers  in  all  ages,  when  he  says,  he 
was  contented  to  be  accursed  from   Christ  for  thef 
Jews,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  that  blind- 
ness.   This  should  excite  us  to  know  what  that  blind- 
liess  was.     The  Jews  were  not  downright  Atheists;, 
they  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  nor  his  attribateSr 
nor  his  providence,  nor  his  laws;  nay,  they  were  very 
zealous  for  all  these.     They  did  not  deny  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  indeed  contain  the 
gospel  as  well  as  the  law,  and  a  very  large  accoutit  of 
Christ's  liistory  and  his  doctrine.     We  are  acquaint- 
ed, Rom.  X.  3.  what  that  blindness  was  which  occa- 
sioned this  astonishing  concern:    ^'  For  they  being 
ignorant  of  God'*s  righteousness,  and  going  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted 
to  the  righteousness  of  God.'^  That  the  righteousness 
of  God  here  signifies  that  righteousness  which  God 
ibe  Soa  wrought  out  by  bis  saerifice  and  obedience^ 
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b  evident  from  ver.  4.  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.'" 
Rom.  iii.  21,  22  "  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law  is  manifested,  even  the  righteousness 
of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all, 
and  upon  all  them  that  believe  C  i*  e.  as  appears, 
ver.  25.  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  "  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.*"  The  Jews 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law,  but  were  sensible  of  their  obli- 
gation to  both.  They  were  zealous  against  the 
Heathen  nations,  zealous  in  defending  the  unity  of 
God,  his  attributes,  and  his  law,  and  were  many  of 
them  men  of  great  knowledge  about  these  things ; 
yet,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  this  righteousness  of 
Christ,  Paul  reckoned  their  zeal  not  according  to 
knowledge,  and  accounted  them  under  the  most  mi- 
serable spirit  of  sleep  and  slumber ;  hereby  teaching 
us,  that  while  we  know  not  this  great  object,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  mystery 
of  God's  will.  When  Paul  was  in  such  heaviness 
for  the  Jews  being  thus  ignorant  of  Christ,  surely 
we  have  reason  to  be  deeply  concerned  for  our  own 
ignorance,  and  the  ignorance  of  others  amongst  us. 
Let  it  be  our  continual  prayer,  that  the  Lord  may 
keep  us  from  such  dreadful  blindness  as  that  misera- 
ble nation  was  left  to.  When  we  are  considering, 
their  wilful  infatuation,  let  us  consider  at  the  same 
time,  how,  on  account  of  it,  divine  providence  has 
made  them  examples  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Though  they  are  not  Atheists,  rtor  idolaters,  nor  be- 
lievers in  any  such  impostor  as  Mahomet,  and  though 
they  profess  the  greatest  respect  for  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
yet  for  their  rejecting  the  knowledge  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, and  his  righteousness,  these  seventeen  hundred 
years,  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  world, 
the  most  miserable  spectacle  that  ever  the  sun  saw. 
Never  was  any  nation  made  such  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  justice  of  God,  and  that  for  so  long  a 
time^  near  the  third  part  of  the  age  oC  \\\^  vs^tX^v 
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The  use  we  ought  to  make  of  this  we  learn,  Isa.  Ixvir 
24.  "  And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the 
carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against 
me/'  The  prophet  had  been  prophesying  of  Christ, 
his  gospel,  and  his  subjects  ;  and  here  speaks  of  the 
enemies  of  these,  and  the  vengeance  that  awaited 
tliem.  We  ought  to  look  upon  the  carcases  of  these 
men,  the  carcases  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  one  proof 
what  an  inexpiessible  danger  it  is  to  neglect  the  great 
salvation 

But  then  we  are  not  to  think,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Jews  that  such  ignorance,  unbelief,  and  contempt 
of  this  knowledge,  is  dangerous.  It  rs  afiSrmed  in 
general,  that  if  this  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost;  if  to  some  it  is  foolishness,  it  isfoolisli- 
ness  to  them  that  perish  ;  and  where  it  is  not  the 
savour  of  life  to  life,  it  is  the  savour  of  death  to- 
death. 

4.  The  knowledge  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  end  and  design  of  the  enlighten- 
ing grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  One  of  the  most 
glorious  promises  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  then,  in  ft 
special  manner,  all  the  children  of  the  true  Israel, 
the  church  of  God,  should  be  taught  of  God.  Prof- 
XXiises  to  that  effect  are  frequently  repeated  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  teach  us  to  look  upon  that  enlighten- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  glorious  benefits  God  could 
bestow  *.  The  Old  Testament  does  not  mention  so 
particularly  or  clearly  as  the  New,  what  it  is  the 
Lord  would,  in  such  a  glorious  and  merciful  manner, 
teach  his  people ;  but  the  New  Testament  explains 
it  very  clearly.  Thus  John  vi.  44, 4S.  "  No  man 
can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me,  draw  him ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets.  They  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard, 
and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  to  me.*^  Here 

*  See  Isa.  xUv.  30.    Jer.  xxxu  34.  Slc*. 
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we  see,  that  that  teaching  of  the  Father,  foretold  and 
promised  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  is  teaching 
tis  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  knowledge  which  is 
requisite  to  make  us  come  to  him,  "  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  In  the  New  Testament  we 
learn,  that  one  great  design  of  sending  the  Holy 
Ghost  is,  that  he  might  guide  God's  people  into  ail 
truth  ;  yet  scarce  ever  is  the  enlightening  grace  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption is  not  spoken  of  as  the  end  and  design  of 
it.  It  is  for  this  end  he  gives  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
rfhd  revelation,  Eph.  i.  17.  and  downward.  It  is  for 
-this  end  he  shines  into  the  hearts  of  sinners,  2  Cor. 
iv.  6.  It  is  for  this  end  he  strengthens  with  might, 
-by  his  Spirit,  in  the  inner  man,  Eph.  iii.  16.  And 
when  be  converts  a  persecutor,  as  Paul  was,  it  is  bjr 
revealing  his  Son  in  him. 

This  enlightening  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  scarce 
ever  mentioned,  particularly  by  Paul,  without  his 
breaking  out  into  a  prayer,  that  those  to  whom  he 
writes  might  be  blessed  with  it,  in  order  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge,  to  know  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  know 
the  riches  of  his  inheritance,  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  bis  grace,  and  the  like.  And  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  very  earnest  manner  in  which  these 
petitions  are  put  up.  It  is  his  prayer  for  all  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  that  they  might  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  ihe  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand* 
ing.  j^nd  that  work  of  enlightening  the  mind  of  a 
dinner  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion, is  compared  to  that  glorious  act  of  omnipotence 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  represented  as  the  great 
design  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  withstand,  op- 
pose, and  hinder  this  knowledge  of  Chri&l;  ?,  C^x, 
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iv.  4.  '^  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  bliDd- 
ed  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  should  shine  into 
their  hearts."'     The  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
God  is  the  same  thing  spoken  of  ver.  6.  ^*  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus   Christ.^     And   accordingly  the   synagogueSi 
where  the  knowledge  of  Christ  was  opposed,  reject- 
ed, neglected,  are  called  synagogues  of  Satan  ;  and 
the  false  apostles  that  corrupted  this  doctrine,  are  call- 
ed apostles  of  Satan.     Though  there  be  many  things 
hard  to  be  understood  concerning  the  operations  of 
evil  spirits  on  the  minds  of  men,  yet  that  fury  and 
rage  with  which  this  blessed  doctrine  has  been  op- 
posed in  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  a  confirmation) 
from  experience,  of  what  the  word  of  God  teaches 
us  so  plainly,  of  their  influence  on  the  hearts  of  the 
wicked,  their  being  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  all  ages,  comparable  to  that  hellish  malice 
and  cruelty  exercised  against  them  that  professed  this 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ;  first  by  Pagans,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  whore  of  Babylon  ;  besides  the  per- 
secution that  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  tliat  obtain- 
ed in  all  ages,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  visible  church, 
Ishmael  born  after  the  flesh  persecuting  the  Isaacs 
born  after  the  spirit.    Now  that  knowledge  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  makes  it  his  business  to  op- 
pose and  hinder,  must  be  a  knowledge  of  unspeaka- 
ble importance  to  us.     We  may  learn  what  it  is  we 
ought  chiefly  to  study,  by  considering  what  it  is  the 
devil  endeavours  chitfly  to  divert  our  minds  from; 
and  the  warnings  given  in  Scripture,  should  teach  us, 
when  we  find  high  thoughts  in  our  corrupt  hearts 
rising  against  this  blessed  mystery,  to  be  suspicious 
whence  they  come      We  ou^j^ht  always  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  these  evil  spirits  in  all  matters  belong- 
ing to  our  souls ;  but  especially  lest  our  faith  fail 
through  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan  thrown  into  our 
minds.     He  canoot  force  us  to  reject  this  blessed 
mystery ;  yet,  in  a  manner  to  us  inconceivable,  be 
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tnay-dart  in  many  thoughts  and  suggestions,  tend- 
ing to  lessen  our  esteem  of  it,  and  divert  our 
thoughts,  and  draw  away  our  affections  from  it. 

6.  There  is  something  verj  singular  and  surpri- 
nng  in  the  way  and  manner  that  the  apostles  ex- 
press their  esteem  of  this  knowledge,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  all  other  knowledge  in  comparison  of  it. 
Thus,  Phil.  iii.  8,  9.  the  apostle  twice  or  thrice  re- 
peats it,  *^  that  be  counted  all  things  i)ut  loss  and 
dung  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  him  crotified,^"  that  he  might  know  him,  that 
he  might  win  Christ,  that  he  micht  be  found  in 
him.  Though  lie  had  more  knowledge  of  this  my- 
stery than  most  of  the  world,  yet  he  counted  not 
himself  to  have  ap|)rehended  as  yet,  but  was  still 
**  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the 
high  cabling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,*"  and  directs 
all  others  to  be  like  -^minded  with  him  in  this. 
There  are  several  other  ways  by  which  also  they 
express  the  highest  esteem  of  this  knowledge;  and 
we  oug(bt  still  to  consider,  that  their  example  in 
that  is  laid  before  us  as  a  pattern  which  we  ought 
to  follow.  Thus,  for  example,  what  earnestness 
do  they  express  for  communicating  that  knowledge 
to  all  the  world  !  Paul,  Rom.  i.  l4.  professes  him- 
self debtor  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  debtor  to  all 
nankind,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  known  to 
bhena  the  glorious  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  And 
i  Cor.  ix.  he  says,  that  for  that  end  be  became  ser- 
vant to  all  men  ;  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him 
to  publish  this  glorious  knowledge  ;  and  wo  unto 
him  if  he  did  it  not.  It  would  be  a  high  degree 
nf  wretchedness  to  him  not  to  be  so  employed,  in 
communicating  that  knowledge,  and  that  esteem  he 
had  of  Christ,  to  others.  And  yet  he  adds,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  glory  in  notwithstanding;  because, 
that  all  the  acknowledgments  he  could  make,  were 
infinitely  short  of  the  obligations  he  was  undeo 
So  well  did  be  love  to  see  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
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thrive  and  flotirish,  tbat  fae  t^lla,  PhU.  i  18.  he  i 
joioed  iiiat  it  was  preached  ev^n  by  sfMne  whde 
vied  him,  and  were  his  adversaries.  Though  «ii 
a  good  work  was  done  by  men  of  such  an  ill  pf i 
ciple,  the  Apo9tle  Paul  notwithstanding  rejoice 
We  ought  not  to  look  upon  these  things  as  if  tk 
only  told  us  what  the  apostle  did  4  they  repreae 
to  us  our  duty  also,  that  every  man  should  bave  1 
thoughts  filled  and  captivated  by  tUs  blessed  aiyai 
ry  ;  that  this  should  take  such  a  possession  of  0 
hearts  and  afTeotions,  as  to  be^  as  freqiMBtly  as  pc 
sible,  the  object  of  our  meditation  and  convers 
lion ;  that  we  should  endeavour  to  be  still  maku 
progress  in  esteemingand admiring thatlove,  ^<  who 
height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length!,  passethsll  kooi 
ledge.**  It  is  a  thought  that  sliould  naturally  ri 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  when  they  hear  those  thin 
that  the  apostle  says  concerning  this  koowledg 
that  there  must  be  something  in  that  mystery,  sxm 
glory  more  than  ever  they  have  seen,  if  it  ougl 
thus  to  take  possession  of  the  heart  and  affectio 
It  is  what  all  of  us  have  reason  to  bewail,  son 
more,  some  less,  that  w^  see  but  very  imperfect 
that  exceeding  glory  that  is  in  it.  It  should  c 
rect  us  to  our  duty  of  praying  for  ourselves,  wb 
Paul  continually  prayed  for  them  he  wrote  to,  th 
God  would  give  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ar 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  shii 
into  their  hearts  with  the  light  of  the  glory  of  h 
Son. 

7.  The  names  and  titles  given  to  the  knowledj 
of  Christ,  show  the  unspeakable  importance  ar 
transcendent  excellency  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  tl 
chief  scope,  soul,  and  life,  of  religion.  It  is  calk 
ihe  great  mi/sterj/  of  godliness^  1  Tim.  iii.  16.;  /< 
power  of  God  unto  salofition^  the^  power  and  h 
wisdom  of  God^  1  Cor.  i.  24. ;  the  hidden  wisdo 
xtf  God  in  a  mystery^  1  Con  ii.  7. ;  eternal  lif 
John  xvii.  1,  and  1  Johq  i.  1. ;  and  the  foundaiioi 
Ji  Cor.  iii.  11. 


II.  We  proceed  ftirthcr  to  confirin  the  truth 
in  vt^w,  by  considering,  in  some  instances,  how 
other  dbctnntes  of  rel'tgion  are  considered  with  rela- 
tion to  Christ  crucifled.     Thus  briefij, 

1 .  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  person*  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  easy  to  those  that  read  the  word  of 
God  attentively,  to  reflect  that  the  plainest  accounts 
we  have  of  that  adt)rable  mystery,  are  in  tho«e 
places  where  the  work  of  redemption  is  treated  of, 
and  that  one  chief  design  of  the  revelation  of  it  to 
tis,  is,  that  thereby  we  may  understand  our  rederaj>- 
tion.  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  the 
mighty  God,  and  the  everhstinj;  Father,  it  is  wliere 
tve  are  also  told,  that  he  was  to  be  a  child  born  to 
us,  a  son  given  to  us,  Isa.  ix.  G.  When  we  are 
told,  John  i.  1.  "  that  the  Word  that  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  was,  and  is  God,"'  we  are  also 
taught,  that  he  was  made  flesh  fbr  us,  and  dw-elt 
among  us.  And  when  we  are  told,  Heb.  i.  3. 
*•  that  he  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  it  is  when; 
We  are  taught  that  he  purged  our  sins. 

2.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  attributes,  it  is 
In  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  chiefly  we  see  the  glory 
of  G^l,  2  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  chap.  iv.  throughout :  it 
is  here  we  chiefly  see  the  glory  of  God,  his  excel- 
lencies and  perfections  that  we  ought  chiefly  to  con^ 
sider,  and  to  have  a  suitable  impression  of;  as  his 
holiness,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  his  grace. 

3.  As  to  the  knowledge  even  of  the  works  of 
God,  the  works  of  creation  and  providence;  though 
that  be  a  part  of  n^ral  religion,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  some  measure  by  the  light  of  nature ;  yet 
the  New  Testament  still  directi  us  to  consider  it 
with  relation  to  that  glorious  object  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  mj^ery  of  grace  should  not  make 
«s  neglect,  but  rather  excite  us  to  the  duties  of  na- 
tural religion,  adoring  God's  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness^  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
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providence.  But  then  we  are  still  taught  to  con- 
sider the  glory  of  the  Creator  with  a  view  to  the 
xnerej  of  the  Redeemer ;.  and  to  consider  the  ma-  ^ 
jesty  of  the  great  Sovereign*  Ruler  of  the  world,, 
in  order  to  admire  his  condescension  as  our  Saviour. 
Thus  we  are  taught,  John,  i.  1.  et  seqq.  it  was  the 
Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  that 
made  all  things,  and  that  it  is  he  that  was  made 
flesh  for  us^  and  Col.  i.  18.  that  he  who  is  the  head 
of  principalities  and  powers,  and  Creator  of  the 
world,  is  head  of  the  church ;  and  Heb.  i.  8.  that 
he  who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  is  he  that  purged  our  sins  by  himself.  So 
that  when  a  redeemed  sinner  is  employed  about 
those  duties  that  are  express  direct  duties  of  nata> 
ral  religion ;  that  is,  duties  that  men  are  by  the 
light  of  nature  obliged  to^  as  adoring  God's  attri- 
butes in  the  works  of  creation  and  prov  idence ; 
jboking  up  to  the  heavens,  to  the  moon  and  stars, 
which  God  has  made;  it  is  a  becoming  reflection, 
and  suitable  meditation,  that  the  same  adorable 
person  that  made  those  glorious  creatures,  is  he  that 
died  on  a  cross  for  us.     Then  again, 

4.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  works 
with  the  first  Adam,  and  our  relation  to  it,  the 
}'lainest  account  that  we  have  of  it  is  Rom.  v.  where 
the  parallel  is  run  between  the  first  Adam,  and  Je- 
^us  ChriAt  the  second  ;  of  whom  the  first  Adam  is 
called  a  figure  and  a  similitude. 

.5.  The  doctrine  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  of  our  breach  of  that  law,  has  Christ  for 
its  end  :  Christ  is  '^  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous* 
licss  to  every  one  that  believeth.'*'  The  doctrine 
of  the  corruption  mnd  wickedness  of  mankind  hat 
also  the  same  scope.  Gal.  iii.  22.  The  Scripture 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  is,  it  gives  us 
the  knowledge  of  it,  for  this  end,  that  the  promise 
)>y  faith  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe;  that 
Ly  knowing  our.  disease,  we  may  know  our  need  of 
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flie  remedy,  and  see  H^hat  unworthy  objects  we  are* 
Qf  such  love,  and  from  what  misery  it  delivers  us. 
These  may  serve  for  some  instances^  to  show  how 
all  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  in  the  Scripture 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
III.  I  proceed  to  !nake  some  remarks  on   the 
practical  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  The 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  of  absolute  necessity  for 
the  knowledge  of  Grod's  commandments,  and  for 
true  holiness;     Had  we  been  in  a  state  of  iano- 
tency,  to  this  day,   we  might  have  known  koliness* 
without  knowing  the  Redeemer,  because  we  would 
not  have  had  need  of  him ;  but  that  holiness  that  is- 
required  from,  and  that  is  proper  to  redeemed  sin* 
fiers,  cannot  be  known  without  manifold  relation  to 
Idiat  great  and  glorious  object.      The  holiness  that 
Christians  attain,  is  consiriered  in  Scripture  as  the 
design  of  his  death.  For  this  end  he  died,  and  rose 
again,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  the 
dead  aftd  living.     He  redeemed  us,  in  order  topu»- 
rify  us  to  himself.     But  it  h  not  merely  a  design. 
Our  fellow-ereatures  may  design  to  reform  our 
6eart  and  life,  without  having' powver  to  eiFect  it. 
Christ  is  the  cause  of   holiness.      By  bis  graces 
atrengthening  us.  We  are  enabled  to  do  all  things. 
He  is  the  bead  ihat  quickens  the  members,  and 
rules  thetn  ;  the  root  that  commtmicates  sap  to  tjie* 
branches,  and  makes  them  fruitful;     Believers  are 
God^s  Workmanship,  created  in  Chri^  Jesus  unto» 
tfood  Works.     Christ  is  also  Ihe  great  motive  to  ho- 
£ness  in  all  its  partis.    The  love  of  Christ  constrains 
men  to  live  to  him.     Right  obedience  is  the  obe- 
dience of  feith,  of  faith  working  by  love*   Christ  is 
ihe  alMr  that  makes  obedience  acceptable.     We 
ourselves,  and  our.perfbrmances,  are  all  made  ac- 
ceptable in  the  beloved.     He  isthe  end  and  desiga 
of  our  obedience.     It  is  that  the  Father  may  be  glo- 
rified in  the  Son,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je-^ 
8tis  Ghrbt  may  be  gloriiied  in  us^  We  are  sanctifiett 

2^S 
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aiul  purified  for  that  end,  that  we  may  offer  up  sas-> 
crifices  of  praise  to  him,  who  delivered  us  from' 
darkness,  and  brought  us  to  his  marvellous  light. 
On  all  which  accounts,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  Scripture  describes  a  holy  life,  the  beginning 
and  continuation  of  it,  by  such  expressions  a» these;. 
^'  having  Christ  formed  in  us, — being  ingrafled  m 
and  united  to  him, — putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — being  buried  with  him,  and  quickened  to- 
gether with  him,— walking  in  him, — bringing  forth 
fruits  to  him, — living  to  him  who  died  for  us,* 
and  the  like  ;  showing  what  a  manifold  relation  & 
holy  life  has  to  Christy  the  blessed  cause  of  our  re- 
demption. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  care,  all  along  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  chief  motives,  both  to  holi- 
ness in  general,  and  to  every  particular  duty,  are 
drawn  from  the  particular  views  of  the  work  of  re* 
demption,  which  have  a  peculiar  suitableness  to  ex- 
cite us  to  such  and  such  duties.     That  it  is  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  that  is  the  great  motive  to- 
excite  us  to  love  God  w*ith  the  wnole  heart  and 
soul,  is  evident  from  so  many  plaees,  that  we  need 
not  instance  any.     We  are  exhorted  to  love  our 
neighbour  from  this,  as  a  principal  motive,  that  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  lo  love  one  another. 
When  we  are  exhorted,  Fhil.  ii.  4s  to  a  kind  and 
disinterested  behaviour ;    not  to  be  like  those  that 
mind  only  their  own  things,  but  also  to  mind  the 
things  of  others  ;  it  is  from  this  motive,  that  the 
same  mind  may  be  in  us  as  was  in  Christ,  who  be- 
ing in  the  form  of  Grod,.  &c.  condescended  to  da 
such  wonderful  things  for  us.     When  we  are  «*• 
hort^d  to  charity  to  the  poor,  it  is  from  this  motive^ 
because  Christ,  who  was  rich,  became  poor  for  our 
sakes,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become 
rich.   When  we  are  exhorted  to  tenderness  to  weak 
brethren,  it  iis  from  this  motive  because  Christ  died 
for  us.    When  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  sia* 
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fuTIy  the  servants  of  men,  the  motive  is,  because 
we  are  bought  with  a  price.  When  we  are  exhorted 
to  forgive  injuries,  the  motive  is,  that  we  may  resem- 
ble God,  who  for  Christ's  sake  forgave  us.  When 
we  are  exhorted  to  chastity,,  it  is  because  we  are 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  tem- 
ples of  his  Spirit. 

In  a  word,  in  the  several  exhortations  to  the  va* 
rious  particular  duties  of  a  holy  life,  there  are  still 
different  motives  drawn  to  those  duties  from  the 
different  views  of  that  great  and  comprehensive  ob* 
^ct,  the  mya|ery  of  our  redemption,  showing  how 
much  that  object  should  possess  and  occupy  our 
thoughts^  and  influence  us  in  every  part  of  our  con«> 
duct. 

Equally  worthy  of  notice  is  the  manner  in*  which 
the  apostles  treat  subjects  that  at  first  view  might 
seem  not  to  have  sanear  a  relation  to  the  work  of 
redemption  as  others.  Besides  those  parts  of  their 
writings  that  contain  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  in*- 
cumbent  upon  all  Christians  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
stations,  there  are  some  parts  of  them  that  have  a 
special  relation  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  churches  to  which  they  wrote^  and  either  an- 
swer q^iestions  sent  by  the  churches  to  them,  or 
give  directions  in  consequence  of  reports  they  heard 
©f  them.  Now  it  is  useful  to  observe  how  Paul's 
spirit  discovers  itself  in  this,  that  whatever  the  sub>- 
ject  be  he  treats  of,  still  the  mystery  of  Christ  is 
brought  into  the  discourse^  thereby  verifying  whal 
he  declares  in  the  text,  that  he  determined  to  know 
nothing  else.  For  example,  when  speaking  of  the 
incestuous  person,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  he  brings  in  a  dis- 
course of  Christ  our  passover  being  sacrificed  for  us. 
If  he  is  speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  married  life,  he 
brings  in  Christ^» loving  the  church.  When  speak- 
ing, 2  Cor.  h  of  the  promises  and  engagements 
that  he  had  made,  he  brings  in  a  discourse  about  the 
proaiises  of  God^  being  all  yea  and  amen  ia  Christ 
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Jesus.  Whatever  subject  he  is  talking  of,  it  still 
brings  him  in  mind  of  this  great  subject.  When 
speaking  of  heaveh^  ami  longing  to-be  there,  it  19 
because  Christ  is  tliere.  Nor  could  he  lt>ear  his 
thoughts  long  off  that  great  and  glorious  object,  oa 
which  his  affections  were  chiefly  set.  These  writ- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God,  doubtless  lay  before  us 
the  getiiiis  and  temper  of  the  apostles  for  a  pattern 
that  we  ought  to  .follow. 

IV.  A  great  many  Remarks  that  have  been  made 
might  be  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa-- 
ment  likewise,  which  is  what,  in  the  jiext  place,  1^ 
proceed  to  discourse  of  It  must  be  indeed  briefly; 
but  even  short  and  general  observations  may  be  use^- 
ful,  and  ought  not  to  binder,  but  excite  us,  to  more 
|»arttculer  inquiries. 

1.  The  writings  of  the  Old  Testatticnt,  in  one 
way  or  other,  relate  to  Christ,  and  him  cnicifled. 
We  read  in  the  New  Testament,  that  all  the  pro- 
phets since  the  world  began  spoke  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  redemption  wrought  by  bim.  Not  only  all 
the  prophets  speak  of  him,  but, 

!^.  Taking  iti  all  their  writings  together,  they 
speak  of  all  the  parts  of  his  history  ;  and  not  only 
of  his  history,  but  also  of  the  doctrine  tonceming* 
liim. 

3.  The  Old  Testament  considers  this  sulijeet,  not 
only  very  frequetitly^  bnt  in  such  a  manner  as  shows 
thdt  it  was  the  chief  scope  and  design  oC  it.  This 
was  that  good  matter  that  tbe  heart  of  the  inspired 
penman  was  inditing,  and  every  othor  matter  was  * 
•considered  with  relation  to  it.  They  speak  of  it  as  a 
work  of  God,  that  was  to  make,  in  a  ntanner,  all 
bis  other  great  works  before  to  be  forgotten.  It  k 
'usual  for  them,  and  particularly  the  later  prophets, 
•that  lived  after  David,  when  they  spealc  c^him,  to 
•break  forth  into  rapture,  exhorting  heaven,  and 
eaVth,  and  seas,  to  break  forth  into  singing,  and 
even  mountains^  hills  and  trees^  to  clap  their  hands. 
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They  bring  it  i»  alsaon  all  occasions  :  taking  occa* 
sioQ  fFom  almost  every  other  deliveranee,  to  speak 
of  that  great  deKverance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  tribulations,  it  is  from  this  still  that  great 
comfort  is  offered  to  God's  people.  There  is  a  no- 
ble harmony  between  the  way  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  treat  of  this  subject.  It  will  be  easy  to  run 
the  parallel  in  many  instances.  But  not  to  insist  on 
this,  consider  the  history  of  the  world,,  the  history 
of  that  nation,  of  that  family,  of  which  Shiloh  was 
to  come,  that  nation  that  was  separate  from  all  o- 
thers,  and  by  an  extraordinary  providence  kept  up 
and  preserved,  they  and  their  temple,  and  their 
worship.  It  is  very  evident,  the  great  design  of 
a)i  was  this  great  object,  God  matiit'ested  in  the 
flesh  ;  and  after  this  end  was  obtained,  after  Shiloh 
was  come,  then  their  sin,  that  deserved  their  ruia 
long  before,  did  at  last  bring  a  final  overthrow  up- 
on them.  It  was  no  doubt  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God  that  chiefly  procured  their  destruction.  The 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  the 
Dation  and  family  that  he  was  sprung  of,  and  of 
those  persons  that  was  types  and  figures  of  him.^ 
The  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  an  unobserving  person, 
seems  not  distinguished  from  that  of  others ;  yet 
when  the  sacred  records  are  narrowly  and  carefully 
observed,  there  appears  a  special  regixri  had  to  it. 
It  was  shown  before,  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
moral  law;  and  the  ceremonial  law  hath  Christ  foe 
its  end  also,  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  large 
proves.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
are  called  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  Christ  Jesus 
himself  being  still  the  chief  corner-stone,  the  pro- 
phets looking  forward,  and  the  apostles  relating  af- 
ter it  is  past,  the  great  work  of  our  redemption  : 
whence  justly  they  are  compared  to  the  two  cheru- 
bims  of  glory,  having  their  faces  one  to  another, 
and  towards  the  mercy-seat. 
V.  I  coaclude  with  some  few  reasons  why  this 
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h  the  chief  subject-matter  of  dfvitie  revelatfon, 
and  sliould  chiefly  employ,  occupy,  and  posseiss  our 
toind. 

1.  In  ord^r  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  this,  We 
ought  to  reflect,  that  there  is  something  unspeak- 
hh\y  dreadful  in  the  fall  and  apostasy  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  of  the  fallen  angel*.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  heaven  and  earth  are  bid  be  astonished 
at  these  two  great  evils,  of  "  departing  from  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewing  out  broken 
cisterns."  Rom.  viii.  22.  we  are  said  to  make  the 
whole  creation  to  groan.  A  due  impression  of 
that  would  convince  us,  that  when  wretches,  in 
themselves  so  odious,,  hateful,  and  detestable,  aft 
delivered  from  such  misery,  and  made  objects  of 
infinite  love,  this  amazing  grace  should  fill  out 
thoughts  and  atFections,  seeing  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  exceed  ia  giving  it  too  much  room  in  oUr 
hearts. 

2.  To  this  reflection  of  the  infinite  dreadfulness 
of  the  apostasy  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  in  which 
all  of  us  are  involved,  we  ought  still  to  join  tliw 
Cfjnsideration,  that  there  are  other  things  singulaHv 
glorious  in  the  work  of  redemption  beyond  All 
other  works  of  God.  It  may  be  said  of  all  God's 
Works  in  general,  that  as  there  is  no  God  like  urtto 
him,  so  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  th^ 
Works  which  he  has  done;  but  of  this  it  may  be 
said,  that  there  are  not  any  of  the  other  works  of 
God  like  this  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  all 
eternity.  It  is  impossible  we  can  conceive  any  thing 
that  can  exceed  it  in  glory,  nay  equal  it,  or  cotne 
near  it,  since  we  are  sure  that  Christ  was  the  only 
Son  of  God.  It  is  not  the  mercy  of  God,  but  his 
judgment,  that  is  called  his  sSrange  work.  His 
mercy  is  new  every  morning.  But  this  mercy  may 
on  many  accounts  be  called  a  str<tnge  mercy.  God 
redeeming  his  church,  them  that  were  his  enemies, 
by  hb  own  blodd,  is  a  strange  work,  that  neither 
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tifne  nor  ^terniij  ca^i  parallel,  and  that  ajD|2;el8  de« 
liglU  in  conl^mpUtiiig  and  adoring  ;  tliou/i<h  it  if 
redi^emed  sinners  thjat  are  chiefly  concerned  in  it. 
^^Q  raise  in  i^s  suitable  impressions  of  it,  we  ^houM 
consider  how  the  word  of  God  shows,  that  by  the 
yrofk  of  redemption  there  is  a  singular  nianifesta-* 
ilon  of  our  Redeemer  made  to  the  rest  of  his  crea* 
tures^  to  the  innocent  part  of  the  creation,  to  ana;e1s, 
prinjcipalities^and  powers,  in  heavenly  places.  Thejr 
desire  to  look  into  these  things.  Thje  njaniCbU 
wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  to  them  by  these 
things.  Together  with  this,  we  ought  to  consider, 
that  the  great  end  of  our  being,  and  of  our  salva- 
tion, is,  that  we  may  be  '*  to  the  praise  of  the  glo- 
ry of  his  grace."  The  end  of  our  being  is,  in  ge- 
neral, that  we  may  glorify  God ;  but  different  works 
of  God  glorify  different  attributes,  some  his  justice 
more,  some  his  meixy  more.  The  design  of  the 
work  of  redemption  is,  that  we  may  be  to  the  praise 
:and  glory  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  God's  grace, 
and  that  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  Eph.ii. 
4.  We  ought  to  consider  likewise  what  he  is 
doing  for  sinners  within  the  veil.  We  should  not 
look  on  the  redemption  that  Christ  wrought^  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  in  all  respects  past ;  we  ought  to 
consider,  that  he  continually  makes  intercession  for 
us  at  God'^s  right  hand.  If  he  be  continually  re- 
membering us,  how  reasonable  that  we  should  con- 
tinually consider,  and  admire,  and  magnify  him. 

Let,  therefore,  such  of  us,  as  we  have  reason  to 
fear  there  are  many  such  in  all  places,  who  have  no 
taste  or  relish  of  this  knowledge,  reflect,  that  the 
Bible  can  give  them  little  pleasure  while  in  every 
page  this  stumbling-block  will  meet  them  ;  and 
that  they  run  a  dreadful  risk  of  trampling  under 
foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Those  that  have  a  relish  of  it  ought  to  be  exhort- 
ed to  be  making  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Had  we  right  impressions  of 
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things  we  would  wonder  liow  a  sinner  that  belieres 
himself  redeemed,  can  wkhout  uneasiness,  havebL 
thoughts  long  dwelfing  on  the  vanities  of  time,  ao« 
diverted  from  that  unspeakaUy  giorious  object 
and  we  would  daily  long  mere  and  more  to  be  t 
the  place  where  we  shall  see  ihat  blessed  object 
*'  no  more  darkly  as  in  a  glass,  but  face  to  face^ 
and  be  for  ever  ascribing  "glory  to  him  who  lov^^ 
us,  and  washed  us  in  his  blood.""  To  whom  t» 
;glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
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ESSAY    I. 


OX  PREJUDICES  AGAINST  ^BE  GOSPEL. 


ONE  principal  prejudice  that  the  corruption  of 
the  heart  raises  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  is,  that  it  represents  the  evil  demerit  of  sin 
'  too  great,  when  so  costly  a  sacrifice  was  re(|uisite 
to  expiate  it.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in  the 
world,  to  bring  the  heart  to  a  sincere  persuasion, 
that  sin  is  indeed  as  vile  as  God's  word  represents 
it ;  and  that  it  deserves  all  that  his  law  threatens 
against  it.  Hence,  a  great  many  are  not  properly 
so  sorry  for  their  sins  against  Code's  law,  as  for  the 
severity  of  God^^s  law  against  their  sins.  While 
many  do  not  regret  their  sins  at  all,  some  regret 
them  rather  as  misfortunes  than  faults,  and  as  wor- 
thy of  pity  and  compassion,  rather  than  hatred  and 
punishment. 

These  favourable  impressions  of  sin  naturally 
create  prejudices,  not  only  against  the  awful  threat- 
enings  of  the  law,  but  also  even  against  the  glad  ti« 
dings  of  the  gospel :  because  the  latter  as  necessa- 
rily suppose  the  former,  as  a  recovery  or  a  remedy 
supposes  a  disease,  or  as  deliverance  supposes  danger. 
When  the  apostle  Paul  represents  the  scope  of  the 
gospel,  he  says,  that  "  therein  is  revealed  the  right* 
Toi*.  II.  A.  . 
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eausness  of  God,  and  the  wrath  of  God  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men/^  Bom.  i. 
17,  18.  And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  prejudices  men  exitertain  against 
it. 

If  one  were  to  compose  a  formal  confutation  of 
this  prejudice,  it  were  needful  to  meet  with  some 
pretended  demonstration  that  sin  does  not  deserve 
the  punishment  above  mentioned,  that  so  the  foun- 
dations and  grounds  of  such  an  argument  might  be 
impartially  inquired  into.  But,  in  effect,  this  pre- 
judice does  not  usually  form  itself  into  any  thing 
like  a  clear  chain  of  reasoning,  but  expresses  itself 
in  confused  and  indistinct  complaints  against  the 
opposite  doctrine,  as  too  severe  and  rigid.  And 
therefore,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be'an  improper  way 
of  examining  of  it,  to  propose  some  miscellany  con- 
siderations, that  may  serve  to  show  whether  this 
prejudice  be  founded  on  reason  or  not. 

If  any  man  undertook  to  prove,  that  sin  cannot 
deserve  hell,  there  are  two  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  that  proof  good.  First,  that 
he  know  all  the  ends  and  designs,  all  the  reasoni 
that  God  can  possibly  have  for  punishing  sin  ;  and 
then,  that  he  demonstrate,  that  all  those  ends  and 
designs  may  be  obtained  as  well,  and  in  a  manner 
as  agreeable  to  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  and 
the  most  perfect  way  of  governing  the  world,  with- 
out inflicting  the  above  mentioned  punishment,  and 
without  any  propitiation  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness in  the  remission  of  it.  Now,  it  is  certain,  Xhat 
no  man  can  pretend,  with  any  tolerable  shadow  of 
reason,  to  so  vast  an  undertaking.  All  that  a  man 
can  pretend  for  lessening  the  evil  demerit  of  sin,  is 
nothing  but  appearances,  suspicions,  and  shadows 
of  probability ;  whereas  the  evidence  for  the  contrary 
is  i  fallible  divine  revelation. 

The  threatening  of  everlasting  punishment  is  as 
plain  ill  Scripture,  as  the  promise  of  everlasting 
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life,  M^tt.  XXV.  last  verse.  .  And  though  infinite 
goodness  bestow  undeserved  favours ;  yet,  it  is  cer- 
tain, infinite  justice  will  never  inflict  the  least  de- 
grees of  undeserved  punishment.  And  therefore, 
when  God  threatens  so  dreadful  a  punishment  a- 
gainst  sin,  it  is  to  us  a  sufficient  evidence  that  sin 
deserves  it. 

Thougfh  some  pretended  philosophers  have  deni- 
ed all  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
consequently  the  evil  demerit  of  sinful  actions,  (as 
it  has  been  long  since  observed,  that  there  is  scarce 
any  opinion  so  absurd,  but  some  philosopher  has 
espoused  it);  yet  when  men  are  left  to  the  dictate^ 
of  common  sense,  the  evil  deserving  that  is  in  some 
actions,  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  evident  no- 
tions in  the  world.  The  rudest  of  the  vulgar  know 
tery  well  what  they  say,  (though  they  never  learn- 
ed any  thing  of  moral  philosophy)  when  they  aver, 
that  such  an  action  deserves  to  be  punished,  and 
such  another  action  deserves  greater  punishment ; 
which  shews  that  all  endowed  with  the  exercise  of 
reason,  have  a  plain  notion  of  the  evil  demerit  in 
evil  actions,  and  of  a  proportion  that  should  be  ob- 
served between  various  degrees  of  guilt,  and  various- 
degrees  of  punishment* 

Even  they  who  argue  or  write  against  the  mora- 
lity of  actions,  and  who  therefore  should  think  na 
action  deserves  hatred  or  punishment,  will  notwith- 
standing be  heartily  angry  at  those  that  contradict 
them,  and  hate  those  that  injure  them.  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza  would  have  inveighed  bitterly  against 
those  they  reckoned  to  be  deceivers  and  impostors,, 
which  supposes  a  natural  sense  of  the  odious  nature 
and  evil  demerit  of  imposture. 

The  passion  of  anger  and  revenge,  if  duly  re- 
jQected  on,  might  convince  men  of  an  evil  demerit 
in  actions.  Some  who  can  talk  and  dispute  specu- 
latively against  moral  deservings,  will  find  their 
own  beai  U  of  a  different  sentiment^  when  thej  meet 
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with  extraordinary  injustice  from  others;  wbentE^ 
are  afTronted  and  injured  ^  when  they  meet  with 
black  ingratitude,  treachery,  barbarous  cruelty,  dis- 
dainful contempt,  pride,  or  the  like. 

Example,  Let  us  suppose  a  courtier,  in  his  prin- 
ciples a  first  rate  libertine,  using  his  utmost  influ- 
ence to  raise  one  of  his  meanest  servants  to  the 
highest  preferments,  and  shewing  him  as  much 
friendship  as  ever  a  great  man  did  to  bis  client,  or 
father  to  bis  son;  and  let  tis  suppose  that  all  the 
return  that  servant  makes  is  to  supplant  his  old 
master,  to  raise  himself  upon  his  ruins,  io  reduce 
him  to  poverty,  disgrace,  banishment,  er  even  tea 
cruel  death ;  it  is  natural  for  any  body  to  imagine, 
that  in  such  a  case,  the  disgjraeed  libertine  would 
learn  a  new  way  of  thinking,  and  acknowledge  there 
IS  something  worthy  of  hatred,  detestation  and 
punishment  in  sin,.  Ifaat  i»,  in  injustice,  treachery 
and  ingratitude,  &e.  and  would  even  perhaps  be 
strongly  inclined  to-  wisk  for  a  day  of  jiudgOient. 
In  (ifect,  all  men  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  seni> 
sible  of  the  odious  nature  and  evil  demerit  of  sin ; 
but  the  misery  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  of  the  sins  of 
others,  and  especially  of  the  sins  of  others  against 
themselves.  If  men  bated  sin  as  much  in  them* 
selves  as  in  others,  humility  would  be  a  very  easj 
common  thing. 

If  it  were  duly  reflected  on,,  it  might  brhig  u&j 
to  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  and  demei^it  of  sin,  tal 
observe,  that  they  who  hug  and  caress  it  most  in  I 
themselves  cannot  help  abhorring  it  in  others/   A 
man  will  hate  the  image  af  his  own  sin,  when  he 
sees  it  in  his  friend,  or  the  child  of  his  bosom. 
What  is  most  unaccountable  in  this  matter  is,  thal^ 
men  should  be  so  shamefully  partial  and  unequal  iq 
their  way  of  judging  about  it. 

When  the  question  is  about  a  man^s  own  sin,  his 
heart  devises  a  thousand  artifices  to  excuse  0£  exte- 
nuate it,  which  artifices  are  o£t* times  su€;h  as  are 
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applicable  to  all  sin  in  general,  as  well  as  Iiis  sin. 
But  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  passioa 
n'gainst  the  sins  of  others,  it  quite  alters  the  case. 
He  finds  no  end  in  exaggerating  the  guilt  of  an  in- 
jury or  affront,  and  his  passion  will  find  noeans  to* 
make  pretended  excuses  appear  heavy  aggravations. 
The  conrmon  excuses  of  iiuman  frailty,  strength 
of  temptation,  and  the  like,  will  appear  to  him  too 
refined  and  metaphysical,  to  have  any  efiectual  in- 
fluence for  moderating  his  passion.  The  vehemence 
of  such  passions  against  sin,  would  do  very  little 
prejudice  to  charity,  if  these  passions  were  as  equal 
and  impartial,  when  directed  homewards,  as  they 
are  vehement  against  others.  If  men  could  bate 
themselves  as  they  do  their  neighbours,  it  would 
be  a  good  help  towards  loving  their  neighbours  a9 
themselves. . 

These  miscellany  considerations  are  perhaps  able 
to  prove  the  odious  nature,  and  evil  demerit  of  si» 
in  general.  But  if  it  be  urged,  as  frequently  it  is,. 
that  though  sin  should  be  granted  to  have  some 
evil  demerit  in  it,  yet  that  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  deserve  so  very  great  a  punishment,  as  is 
usually  alleged — in  answer  to  this  let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that,  besides  the  self-evident  principle  laid  down 
before,  viz  that  no  colours  or  appearances  of  proba- 
bility (which  oft-times  may  be  on  the  side  of  error)? 
should  be  put  in  the  balance  with  plain  divine  re- 
▼elation ;  there  are  several  other  observations  fronv 
jpeason  and  experience^  that  may  help  to  make  this 
Blatter  more  plain  and  easy. 

One  thing  that  m^y  give  no  small  light  to  tbis= 
subject,  is,  the  influence  which  men's  affections  have 
Baturally  over  their  judgments.  If  this  were  care- 
fully noticed,  and  if  men  were  earnestly  inclined  tO' 
judge  truly,  that  is  impartially,  of  things,  there  id 
nothing  in  the  world  they  would  see  more  reason 
to  be  jealous  and  suspicious  of,  than  the  suggestions 
of  tbdr  hearts  in  favours  of  sin.  .  They  would  ^tvdL 
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that  it  is  but  just  caution  to  suspect  ererj  appear* 
ance  of  reasoning  that  tends  to  give  favourable  in^ 
pressions  of  sin^  or  to  impair  our  fear  and  ahhof- 
rence  of  it,  to  be  sophistry  and  delusion.  Nothing 
is  more  generally  acknowledged  than  that  it  is  oa» 
tural  for  our  affections  to  biass  our  judgment,  and 
bribe  our  reason  y  and  therefore,  when  sin  has  pol* 
luted  the  one,  no  wonder  it  should  proportionally 
pervert  the  other,  It  is  a  natural  concomitant  of 
the  dominion  of  sin  in  the  heart,  that  it  hinders  a 
just  sense  of  its  own  nature,  and  evil  demerit.  We 
should  be  so  far  from  wondering  at  this^  that  indeed 
it  would  be  the  greatest  wonder,  and  truly  incom- 
prehensible, if  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  order  (o 
have  a  perfectly  just  and  lively  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  a  man  behoved  to  be  perfectly  free,  not  only 
from  the  dominion,  but  even  from  any  measure  of 
the  love  and  practice  of  it. 

It  is  useful  to  observe  how  corrupt  passions  n^i 
only  beget  a  strong  inclination  to  extenuate  or  de- 
fend themselves,  but  also  how  ingenious  they  are 
in  their  effects  that  way.  A  very  little  insight  into 
human  nature  may  satisfy  a  man,  that  the  passions 
of  the  heart  are  the  most  cunning  sopbisters  in  tbe 
world  in  their  own  defence;  and  they  have,  iaa 
manner,  an  inexhaustible  invention  in  contriving 
artifices  and  plausible  colours  for  their  own  vindica* 
tion,  as  well  as  in  devising  stratagems  for  obtaining 
their  objects,  and  compassing  their  ends.  A  dnll 
stupid-fellow,  who  perhaps  is  scarce  capable  of  colli" 
prehending  a  chain  of  abstract  reasoning,  will  oft- 
times  shew  almost  as  good  a  genius  in  defending  or 
excusing  his  faults,  as  an  experienced  philosopher. 
Besides  many  other  instances,  this  may  be  easily  ob- 
served in  ordinary  quarrels,  where  commonly  each 
party  accuses  the  other  of  inj:Ustice,  and  insists  upon 
bis  own  innocence  with  so  much  artifice,  thathewbo 
bears  only  one  party,  will  scarce  be  able  to  resist  the 
evidence  of  bi^  pl!&Q4iP£s>.  and  will  indine  to  think 
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accusations  unanswerable.  In  such  cases,  an 
liassed  person  finds  it  oft-times  the  hardest  task  in 
world  to  convince  the  injurious  party  that  he 
n  the  wron^,  and  to  make  him  view  hi»  own 
(duct  in  tiie  same  light  that  disinterested  pepsons 
it  in. 

This  powerful  influence  of  corrupt  passions,  i» 
ssing  our  judgment  in  their  favours,  may  receive 
ther  light,  by  considering  the  different  views  and 
itiments  of  the  demerit  of  sin  that  accompany 
Terent  degrees  of  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Terent  degrees  of  holiness  and  purity  on  the  other, 
was  observed  already,  that  we  ourselves,  guilty 
i  corrupt  as  we  are,  can  see  a  great  deal  of  evil 
the  sins  of  others^  when-  passion  or  self-interest 
«s  us  no  biass  in  their  favours  f  but  that,  where 
f-love  influences  us,  our  views  change,  though 
i  objects  be  the  same.  Besides  this,  it  is  useful 
observe,  how  some  extraordinary  outrageous  sin- 
?s  (as  the  most  cruel  murderers,  and  the  like) 
1  make  the  most  atrocious  crimes  so  familiar  to 
*m  by  custom,  that  they  seem  scarce  sensible  of 
f  evil  demerit  in  these  monstrous  actions,  which 
ler  ordinary  men  (though  guilty  and  corrupt 
ewise,  but  in  an  inferior  degree)  can  scarce  think 
without  horror  and  detestation.  An  ordinary 
converted  person  has^  very  indifferent  thoughts 
daily  sinful  omissions,  which  a  converted  person 
rough  he  be  not  perfectly  free  from  sin  himself) 
luld  regret  with  the  bitterest  remorse.  The  fuf^ 
tr  any  man  advanceth  in  holiness  and  purity, 
i  clearer  is  his  view,  and  the  qmcker  his  sense  of 
?  evil  of  sin.  With  parity  of  reason,  it  may  be 
iceived,  (hat  the  greatest  saint  on  earth  does  not 
)  the  evil  of  sin  so  clearly  as  an  angel ;  and  if 
8  reasoning  be  carried  higher,  an  infinitely  holy 
d  excellent  Being  will  discern  incomparably  more 
il  in  sin^  and  hate  it  more  (and  that  with  the 
fat  perfect  reason  and  justice)  than  the  UoU^%\. 
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man  on  earth,  or  the  most  glorious  angel  iu  heaven. 
It  is  plain,  God,  by  being  the  purest  and  mostholj 
of  all  rational  beings,  is  the  fittest  to  judge  of  the 
evil  of  sin. 

Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  all  these 
considerations  should,  on  the  one  hand,  make  u» 
believe  that  sin  deserves  indeed  what  God  threatens, 
because  God  is  infinitely  just  and  holy  ;  and,  on- 
the  other  hand,  if  our  hearts  murmur  against  these 
threatenings,  we  should  look  upon  that,  not  as  the 
native  result  of  sound  reason,  but  of  unreasonable 
corruption.  We  should  believe  that  if  our  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin  is  not  suitable  to  God's  threatenings- 
against  it,  it  is  because  our  hearts  are  not  yet  free 
from  the  stain  and  infection  of  it.  Let  men  talk 
what  they  please,  when  they  are  in  an  humour  for 
speculation,  yet  there  is  no  man^  when  his  mind  is 
under  a  lively  impression  of  some  atrocious  crioM 
that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  but  will  be  convinced 
of  a  high  degree  of  evil  demerit  in  sin.  All  mea 
are  sensible  of  this  in  high  degrees  of  wickedness  $ 
the  reason  why  it  is  other.wise  in  ordinary  sins,  is^ 
because  men  have  made  these  familiar  to  themselves* 
by  custom. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  libertines,  that  I  have- 
read,  objects  against  the  doctrine  of  vindictive  jiistice- 
in  God,  as  if  it  could  not  be  maintained,  without 
clothing  the  Deity  with  human  frailties  and  passionsr 
anger,  provocation,  revenge,  and  thelike;  of  which,, 
he  says,  we  might  be  so  well  acquainted  with  our 
own  nature,  as  to  reflect  that  these  are  human  in- 
firmities, and  not  Divine  perfections. 

If  this  objection  prove  any  thing,  it  proves  by  far 
too  much ;  if  it  has  any  force  at  all,  it  confutes  ex- 
perience ;  for  experience  shews  that  sinners  sufier 
a  great  many  pains  and  troubles  in  this  life,  beside 
the  pains  o(  death.  Almighty  power  could  hinder 
these  pmns.    Infinite  goodness  would  binder  then) 
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if  they  were  not  merited  by  the  sins  of  meiiy  and 
agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God. 

If  God  can,  and  does  inflict  manifold  pains  for 
sin  in  this  life,  without  any  thing  like  human  fraiU 
ty,  or  passion,  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  may  not  be  done  in  as  perfect  a  manner  in 
the  next  world. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  wisest  of  men,  that 
because  sentence  is  not  speedily  executed  on  an  evil 
work,  therefore  mens  hearts  are  hardened  with  false 
hopes  of  impunity.  Theseare  the  flattering  thoughts' 
of  sinners  at  ease.  But  the  heavy  and  dtsmal  dis- 
asters of  life,  and  the  ex<}uisite  pains  of  sickness, 
give  them  generally  a  new  light.  While  the  minds  of 
fiien  are  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  they  may  nrak« 
a  shift  to  delude  themselves  with  such  false  notions 
ef  God^s  goodness,-  as  may  banish  for  a  time  all 
dread  of  his  justice.  But  surely  arguing  against 
experience  is  the  most  extravagant  arguing  in  the 
irorld.  These  speculations  will  not  argue  away  all 
the  public  and  private  calamities,  with  which  the 
world  is  overspread,  and  from  which  no  age,  no 
iank«or  condition  of  men,  is  exempted.  It  is  vain 
to  otg^ct  that  these  troubles  flow  from  natural  causes; 
jutice  can  use  natural  causes  in  punishing  sin.  God 
H  the  Anthor  of  nature,  and  JEluler  of  the  world* 
And*  swely  it  is  not  the  way  to  extol  his  goodness,. 
Id  say,  that  though  his  creatures  suffer  various  pains* 
or  troubles,  yet  that  they  do  not  deserve  it,  or  that 
it  ii  not  on  fiie  account-  of  their  sins. 

They  that  maintain  vindictive  justice^  zealously 
assert  (according  to  the  Scriptures)  that  there  is  no- 
tiling  of  passion,  of  anger,  or  revenge  in  it,  in  the 
proper  sense,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  perfect- 
ly serene,  and  exercised,  so  to  speak,  with  infinite 
mmness.  The  chief  abetters  of  this  doctrine  (per- 
haps all  of  them)  aflSrm  that  in  the  matter  of  vin- 
dictive justice,  God  is  to  be  considered,  not  merely 
U  9'  private  pecsoQ^  or  offended  party,  bwl  ^  ^ 
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public  person,  or  supreme  magistrate,  who  himseTf 
alone  is  capable  of  judging  what  are  those  measures 
in  the  punishment  of  sin,  that  are  absolutely  best,^ 
in  order  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  excelleiil 
way  of  governing  the  world.  It  is  goodness  a» 
well  as  justice  in  a  supreme  magistrate,  to  make 
laws  that  are  for  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  goodness  to  give  force  to  these  laws 
by  a  suitable  sanction  or  penalty  annexed  to  them. 
And  it  is  |>]ain,  the  same  goodness  that  requirct 
such  laws  should  be  made,  requires  the  authority  of 
them  siiould  be  maintained,  which  is^  done  by  pal* 
ting  them  in  execution.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
honour  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  interest  of  socie* 
ty,  suffers  by  it,  when  excellent  laws  are  neglected, 
and  their  authority  destroyed.  These,  and  the  like 
considerations,  satisfy  men  as  to  human  government^ 
that  time  justice  and  true  goodness  are  so  far  froA 
being  inconsistent,  that  they  are  inseparable,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  may  not  be  a6> 
knowledged  in  the  Divine  government. 

It  is  evident,  that  none  can  be  inconsistent  with 
themselves  in  acknowledging  that  there  is  sueh  Ir 
thing  as  a  law  of  nature,  without  acknowlApAl 
€tt  the  sanie  time  vindictive  justice  to  puni^  the 
violations  of  it.  A  law  without  a  penalty  annexAl 
to  it,  is  not  a  law,  but  an  advice.  And  a  sanctitti 
or  penalty  that  is  no  way  put  in  execution,  is  nota 
sanction,  but  a  bugbear.  All  which,  if  duly  ce»> 
sidered,  might  satisfy  men  that  God's  vibdictivc  jus- 
tice may  be  conceived,  without  any  the  least  fesem- 
blance  of  human  passions. 

But  not  to  insist  on  this  further ;  another  consi- 
deration, that  may  be  of  use  on  this  subject,  is 
That  whereas  men  may  pass  by  and  neglect  a  crimi- 
nal, so  as  neither  to  do  good  nor  ill  to  him,  neither 
to  reward  nor  punish  him,  neither  to  bestow  favoon 
nor  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  on  him;  yet 
with  respect  to  God  it  is  otherwise.     There  is  no 
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mediam  between  his  heaping  very  great  favours  ob 
a  criminal,  and  leaving  him  in  very  great  misery, 
(unless  he  be  supposed  to  annihilate  him.)  For 
though  God  should  inflict  no  positive  punishment 
on  a  sinner,  but  only  withdraw  from  him  all  the 
4)enefits  and  favours  he  has  abused,  and  leave  him 
to  his  own  natural  emptiness,  to  outrageous  desires, 
and  a  vehement  thirst  after  happiness  without  any 
kind  of  enjoyment  to  gratify  that  thirst  in  the  least, 
that  alone  would  cause  such  a  direful  eternal  melan- 
choly, as  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Death  sepa- 
rates a  sinner  from  all  the  outward  earthly  benefits 
which  he  had  from  God  ;  and  an  impenitent  sinner, 
who  can  expect  after  death  new  benefits  and  fa- 
vours to  abuse  in  the  next  life,  as  he  did  in  this, 
must  have  very  strange  ideas  of  God,  and  of  the  end 
for  which  he  created  rational  creatures. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  sin  and  wickedness, 
by  its  very  nature,  incapacitates  a  man  for  the  only 
true  happiness  of  his  soul,  which  consists  in  union 
with  God,  and  enjoyment  of  him;  and  that  is  what 
cannot  be  had  without  conformity  to  him. 

Sin  therefore  in  its  very  nature  is  poison  to  the 
mul,  tending  to  eternal  death,  separating  it  from 
God,  who  is  its  only  life.  This  shews  that  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  sin  and  ungodliness  is  itself 
a  very  dreadful  punishment.  And  whatever  further 
penalty  God  threatens  against  sin,  besides  its  own 
natural  dismal  consequences,  the  justice  of  these 
threatenings  is  evident  from  the  venomous  nature 
-of  it ;  because  the  more  hateful  and  pernicious  any 
crime  is  in  its  own  nature,  and  natural  effects,  the 
more  severe  is  the  punishment  it  deserves. 

But  what  deserves  more  serious  consideration  is, 
the  heinous  injury  sin  does  to  God.  Though  none 
of  the  actions  of  his  creatures  can  either  increase  or 
impair  his  happiness  (which  is  infinite,  and  conse- 
quently unallerublc),  yet  inferiors  may  honour  or 
injure  superiors  whom  they  can  neither  \>rv)fe\.  w^t 
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hurt.  Eveiy  act  of  disobedience  :to  God^s  la^^i^ 
the  height  otinjustice.  Justice  requires  we  givee*' 
very  one  his  own ;  our  souls  and  our  bodies  are 
God's ;  the  faculties  of  the  one,  and  the  memben 
of  the  other,  should  be  employed  in  his  service.  SIB 
robs  him  of  his  due,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  bis  work- 
manship, his  own  benefits,  against  himself.  Eveij 
sin  is  an  act  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to<7od,  b^ 
cause  he  is  our  chief,  yea  our  only  benefactor ;  (o- 
ther  benefactors  and  means  of  good  being  but  instri- 
ments  in  his  hand.)  Sin  has  outrageous  boldoesi 
and  presumption  in  it,  bscause  it  is  an  afirontiag 
God  to  his  face,  for  he  is  every  where  present.  Sin 
affronts  his  pow«r,  by  shewing  how  regardless  the 
unner  is  of  his  favour,  how  fearless  of  bis  di^ki^ 
sure.: — His  all- sufficiency,  when  the  sinner  prekn 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  seeks  happioetf^ 
rather  in  the  stream,  than  in  the  fouotatn  :— His 
wisdom,  when  the  sinner  prefers  his  own  vain  ioia- 
ginations  to  the  dictates  and  directions  of  Him 
whose  understanding  is  infinite.  It  would  be  ess? 
to  enumerate  several  other  divine  perfections,  which 
sin  affronts.  Men  usually  measure  the  heinousness 
of  an  injury  or  affront  by  the  dignity  of  tbe  party 
offended.  In  this  is  founded  that  ordinary  and  ob- 
vious reasoning,  that  because  the  party  offended  by 
sin  is  infinite,  an  injury  against  him  in  a  manner 
infinitely  surpasses  other  injuries. 

If,  together  with  the  destructive  nature  of  sin  in 
itself,  the  dignity  of  the  party  offended  and  injured 
by  it,  and  the  vast  complication  of  affronts  against 
bim  involved  in  it,  we  consider,  in  the  next  place, 
the  vast  extent,  the  purity  and  endless  duration  €S 
the  Divine  government;  it  may  farther  enliven  our 
impressions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  justice  of  the 
threatenings  against  it.  It  is  not  needful  to  insist 
much  in  proving  that  the  purer  any  government  is, 
the  more  will  sin  be  discouraged,  the  severer  will 
tbe  penalty  against  it  be.     And  it  is  certain,  that 
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God's  government  excels  in  purity  all  other  govern- 
stents  whatsoever. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  greater  the  extent 
and  duration  of  a  government  is,  it  is  of  so  much 
the  greater  importance  that  order  be  preserved,  and 
rebellion,  disobedience  and  disorder  be  suppressed; 
because  in  such  a  case  the  contagion  of  vice,  if  it 
prevail,  (and  sin  is  found  by  experience  to  be  natu- 
rally infectious  and  spreading  when  unsuppressed 
and  unpunished),  is  of  the  more  extensive  and  dur- 
able influence ;  the  more  reason  there  is  therefore 
for  discouraging  it;  and  motives  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment are  very  proper  means  for  that  end,  and 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  rational  agents.  Besides, 
the  greater  a  government  or  dominion  is,  the  great- 
tr  is  the  danger  by  impunity  of  vice,  and  the  less 
considerable  is  the  loss  by  the  strictest  punishment 
of  it.  If  we  should  suppose  the  bulk  of  a  small 
dty  involved  in  rebellion,  or  some  other  capital 
crime,  the  particular  governors  of  that  place  might 
be  backward  to  punish  the  criminals,  for  fear  of 
emptying  their  little  dominion  of  inhabitants,  and 
they  cannot  create  new  ones  in  their  room  :  but  if 
that  city  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  vast  empire, 
in  comparison  of  which  that  city  is  as  nothing  ;  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  it  might  he  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  whole  empire  to  put  the  laws 
in  strict  execution  against  that  guilty  corner,  if  no 
other  salvo  could  be  found  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  government,  and  the  force  and  authority  of 
the  laws.  It  is  easy  to  make  an  application  of 
this  to  the  Divine  government.  God's  kingdom  is 
over  all,  and  his  dominion  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting. 

Some  make  an  objection  against  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  sin  in  the  next  life,  from  the  shorts 
ness  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  committed  in  this. 
But  surely  when  other  objections  against  that  doc- 
trine are  refuted,  this  will  appear  to  have  but  very 
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little  weiglit.  In  other  eases,  men  never  thinV  it 
reasonable  to  measure  the  demerit  of  any  sin  by  the 
length  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  committed.  Be- 
sides, this  objection  would  ha^e  the  same  force, 
though  our  state  of  trial  were  a  thousand  times 
longer  than  it  is.  The  longest  time  that  can  he 
imagined,  would  still  be  nothing  to^ternity.  ThoM 
who  imagine  men  would  have  an  easier  way  to 
heaven,  if  they  had  a  longer  life  on  «arth,  should 
see  how  that  can  be  reconciled  with  experience, 
particularly  with  the  history  of  the  aatediluviaa 
world. 

In  effect,  if  we  consider  this  fnatter  impartiallj, 
tiie  shortness  of  our  state  of  trial,  as  it^ives  mahj 
great  advantages  to  religion,  so  it  rather  aggravates 
than  extenuates  the  ^vil  demerit  of  sin.  If  mea 
were  to  live  some  hundreds  of  years  in  this  world, 
it  is  plain  they  would  have  a  much  stronger  temp- 
tation to  look  on  so  long  a  tract  of  a  spiritual  war- 
fare, of  a  life  of  faith,  as  burdensome  and  tedious. 
The  length  of  that  race  (as  a  course  of  obedience  is 
called  in  Scripture)  might  dispirit  and  discourage 
them  ;  the  length  of  life  would  make  the  fatigue  of 
duty  and  the  pleasure  of  sin  appear  of  greater  im- 
portance. Besides,  the  reward  being  at  so  vast  a 
ilistance,  might  contribute  very  much  to  render 
their  impressions  of  it  faint  and  languid.  1  can 
.^scarce  consider  a  holy  sOul  in  such  a  stat«  of  trial, 
but  as  one  oppressed  with  melancholy,  to  think  that 
he  behoved  to  be  for  so  great  a  part  of  eternity  (<o 
to  speak)  out  of  heaven  ;  that  he  behoved  to  lan- 
guish so  many  centuries  in  absence  from  the  ob- 
ject of  Ins  chief  affections,  and  most  vehement  de- 
.  sires. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  present  state 
4)f  things,  the  encouragements  to  duty  are  far  strong- 
€^r,  and  the  allurements  to  sin  far  more  insignificant. 
^8  to  the  eternal  reward  of  grace,  its  distance  ii 
^  shori  and  uncertain^  that  if  men  were  not  infa- 
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tiiated,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  constantly  ob- 
▼ersant  to  their  minds,  and  that  its  gloFious  bright- 
ness does  not  dazzle  their  eyes.  A  good  man  is 
never  sure  that  heaven  is  at  an  hour's  distance  from 
bim.  Then  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  troubles  of 
duty,  are  so  fleeting  and  short-lived,  that  they  are 
scarce  felt,  when  they  are  presently  vanished.  It 
looks  like  a  wilful  contempt  of  happiness  for  one  not 
to' make  the  utmost  efforts  towards  a  life  of  faith 
and  holiness,  when  one  is  under  so  strong  obliga- 
tions, has  so  vast  encouragements,  and  but  such  m- 
significant  binderances;  when  the  assistance  offered 
is  so  powerful,  the  present  pleasure  so  great,  the  la- 
bour sa  short,  sa  little,  the  re^^ard  so  near,  so  cer> 
tain,  so  glorious,  so  lasting,  yea  everlasting.  It  looks 
like  a  cnoosing  of  misery,  when  one  takes  the  course 
that  leads  to  it,  though  he  is  sure  eternity  is  not  far 
off,  at  the  farthest  he  can* possibly  expect;  when  he 
knows  not  but  the  next  moment  may  land  him  on 
that  unknown  shore,  and  plunge  him  in  an  abyss  of 
wretchedness  ;  when  he  runs  that  risk  for  pleasures 
which  he  is  not  sure  whether  he  shall  ever  attain 
to,  and  which  be  is  sufe  will  vanish  away  like  sha- 
dows. It  were  easy  to  multiply  arguments,  to  shew 
that  the  shortness  of  life,  instead  of  extenuating  the 
demerit  of  sin,  is  a  very  high  aggravation  of  it. 
And  in  effect,  that  man  must  have  a  very  extrav^. 
gant  way  of  thinking  who  imagines,  that  though  it 
be  difficult  to  serve  God,  and  watch  against  sin  for 
c  few  scores  of  years,  yet  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
do  so  for  many  thousands. 

II.  Another  prejudice  some  entertain  against  the 
gospel  is,  that  they  think  it  strange  that  repentance 
and  amendment  should  not  be  sufBcient  in  order  to» 
pardon,  without  any  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  But 
surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  this  strange  in  the 
Divine  government,  when  in  human  governments  it 
is  so  very  ordinary.  Even  among  men,  a  criminal^ 
repentance  does  not  absolve  him  from  the  penalty 
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of  the  law.     Though  the  criminal  action  itself  be 
short  and  transient,  yet  the  guilt  or  obligation  to 

Eunishment  contractea  by  it  is  permanent  and  duith 
le,  and  survives  not  only  the  criminal  action,  but 
oft-times  even  the  evil  disposition  whence  it  flowed. 
Thus,  we  see  a  murderer,  for  instance,  is  ofutimet 
punished  with  death,  though  he  should  be  so  peni* 
tent  as  to  make  a  voluntary  confession  of  his  crinqe 
himself,  and  profess  the  utmost  detestation  of  it 

The  more  we  consider  the  ends  of  punishoient) 
even  among  men,  the  more  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
repentance  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  theooi 
If  repentance  alone  were  made  sufficient  in  order  to 
impunity,  this  would  be  in  effect  granting  a  libert/ 
for  all  manner  of  transgression,  upon  condition  the 
criminals  would  sometimes  forbear  and  amend; 
which  would  so  manifestly  unhinge  government, 
and  the  authority  of  Islws,  that  such  a  condition  of 
absolution  from  guilt  was  never  heard  of  in  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

If  a  man  pretend,  that  such  a  condition  of  abso- 
lution from  guilt  is  sufficient  in  the  divine  govern* 
ment,  it  would  seem  he  behoved  first  to  know  all 
the  reasons  and  ends  that  infinite  justice  and  wisdom 
can  possibly  have  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  aod 
then  that  all  these  ends  may  be  as  well  obtained 
merely  by  repentance,  without  a  propitiation.  And 
surely  that  is  too  hard  a  task  for  any  human  or 
finite  understanding. 

Though  repentance  be  not  supposed  sufficient  for 
absolution  from  guilt,  that  does  not  hinder  it  from 
being  very  useful,  both  in  human  and  divine  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  latter.  For  although  re» 
pentance  does  not  merit  pardon  of  sin,  yet  it  makes 
a  man's  sins  fewer,  and  consequently  the  puniih- 
ment  deserved  by  him  less  than  if  he  had  continued 
impenitent,  heaping  guilt  upon  guilt,  and,  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  dcg^  of 
wrath.    In  perfect  justice,  there  is  an  exact  pro* 
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portion  observed  between  the  sins  committed,  and 
the  penalty  incurred.  Repentance  therefore  pre- 
Tents  the  increase  of  guilt,  though  it  cannot  ex- 
piate what  is  already  contracted^  And  surely  if 
we  consider  repentance  truly,  thejustest  notion  we 
can  have  of  its  proper  effect,  is»  tliat  by  this  meana 
a  man*8  guilt  is  less  than  it  would  ha?e  been  others- 
wise,  though  it  is  not  expiated  by  it 

III.  The  principal  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  which  its  adversaries  endeavour  to  under- 
mine and  expose,  is  that  substitution  and  imputations 
ao  plainly  taught  in  it,  which  they  pretend  to  be 
unreasonable,  if  not  unintelligible;  that  is,  the 
substitution  of  the  Redeemer  u  the  room  of  8in«» 
Bers,  and  the  imputation  of  bis  merits  to  themi 

But  surely  it  is  a  very  intelligible  thing,  that  alt 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  designs  c^  punishment,  what- 
ever they  be,  are  as  well  obtained  by  the  sufferings 
4»f  the  Redeemer,  as  if  the  guilty  had  suffered  them- 
selves. No  man  can  prove  the  contrary,  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  reasons  and  ends  of 
punishment  that  infinite  wisdom  can  have  in  view^ 
which  it  would  be  very  extravagant  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  pretend  to; 

It  is  a  very  intelligible  thing,  that  the  propitiation 
appointed  by  God,  declares  his  righteousness  in  the 
remission  of  sin,  which,  without  that  propitiation, 
would  have  been  declared  in  the  punishment  of  it. 
It  is  plain,  that  by  this  means  the  honour  of  Divine 
justice  is  more  brightly  displayed,  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  law  better  secured,  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  sin  better  manifested,  tban  if  no  punishment 
at  all  were  inflicted,  either  on  the  criminals  them- 
selves, or  on  one  substituted  in  their  room.  No  in- 
jury is  done  to  the  substitute,  since  it  is  his  own  in- 
elination  and  choice,  rather  to  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
than  that  they  should  be  destroyed.  No  liberty  is 
given  to  dl^spise  the  law,  since  none  are  justified  by 
Uie  Redeemer^  but  such  as  are  also  sanctified  by  hii»^ 
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since  none  have  an  interest  in  his  sufferings,  but 
such  as  are  made  sincerely  to  submit  to  his  preceptSi 
and  joined  to  him  by  such  an  union,  as  separates 
them  from  their  ^ins. 

If  such  instances  of  substitution  in  criminal  cases 
be  rare  in  human  government,  yet  they  are  not  en- 
tirely wanting ;  and  the  famous  story  of  the  law- 
giver, who  having  made  a  law,  that  adultery  should 
be  punished  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  when  hit 
own  son  became  obnoxious  to  that  law,  caused  puU 
out  only  one  of  his  son's  eyes,  and  another  of  bis 
own.  1'hough  this  is  not  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
case  in  view,  yet  it  has  a  great  deal  in  it,  to  illus- 
trate it.  • 

It  is  well  worth  the  observing  also,  what  wonder- 
ful care  Providence  took  to  make  the  notion  of  s»i- 
alitution  and  a  sacrifice  familiar  to  all  the  world  be- 
fore the  Redeemer  came  to  it ;  chiefly  udeed  to 
the  Jews,  (the  only  people  in  the  world,  that  bsd 
just  sentiments  of  God  and  his  perfections  in  those 
times ;)  but  in  some  measure  also  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.     It  is  observed,  that  generally  they  ap- 
plied to  whatever  invisible  power  they  adored,  as 
if  they  acknowledged  themselves  guilty  creatures, 
and  that  some  atonement  was  requisite  on  that  ac- 
count.    Expiatory  sacrifices  were  a  considerable 
part  of  their  religion  ;    and  it  is  scarce  to  be  com- 
prehended, how  such  a  way  of  adoring  a  deity  should 
have  entered  into  their  heads,  unless  it  be  supposed 
to  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  Adam  and 
Noah,  though  they  corrupted  it,  as  to  the  manner, 
and  forgot  the  true  original,  and  true  use  and  end 
of  it.     However  by  this  probably,  as  well  as  other 
means,  it  fell  out,  that  though  false  philosophy  and 
sophistry  can  find  artifices,  both  to  make  the  gross- 
est absurdities  seem  plausible,  and  the  most  reason- 
able things  seem  absurd  ;  yet,  to  the  sober  vulnr, 
whose  sense  was  not  adulterated  and  perverted  by 
sophistry,  and  who  were  well  disposed  by  a  sense 
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Af/tkeir  giriltt  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment seemed  a  very  intelligible  and  reasonable 
thing,  and  does  so  still ;  while  others  industriously 
stupify  themselves,  and  acquire  such  an  ignorance 
of  their  guilt,  that  they  do  not  see  their  need 
of  the  atonement,  and  therefore  deny  the  reality  of 
it 

There  are  some  who  pretend,  that  whatever  be 
said  of  Cbrisfs  death  and  sufferings,  yet  that  the 
imputation  of  his  active  righteousness  or  obedience 
is  shocking  to  human  reason,  and  cannot  easily  be 
made  intelligible. 

But  surely  there  is  scarce  any  thing  more  ordina- 
ry even  among  men,  than  that  persons  who  perhaps 
have  no  merit  themselves,  receive  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  for  the  sake  of  others,  which  they  could 
never  expect  for  their  own  ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  who  are  persons  of  merit,  (I  mean  meriting 
at  the  hands  of  men),  and  in  whom  these  unworthy 
persons  are  nearly  interested  and  concerned.  Some 
illustrate  this  verv  well,  i  think,  by  the  story  of  the 
two  famous  brothers  in  Greece,  Amyntas  and  Aes- 
chylus. One  of  them  was  a  hero,  who  had  lost  his 
Land  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  the  other,  a  cri- 
minal, who  was  arraigned  before  the  court  of  jiii- 
stice  for  some  capital  crime  against  it.  The  her« 
spoke  nothing  for  his  brother,  but  only  lifted  up 
•his  arm,  wanting  the  hand,  which  had  been  lost  in 
Jiis  country's  defence ;  and  that  silent  eloquence 
pleaded  so  effectually,  that  the  criminal  was  pre»> 
served  by  the  merits  of  the  hero  to  whom  be  was 
so  nearly  related. 

.  Nothing  is  thought  more  reasonable  among  men^ 
than  that  a  hero,  or  one  who  has  merited  eminent- 
ly at  the  hands  of  a  society,  or  any  particular  mem*- 
bers  of  it,  should  be  rewarded,  not  only  in  his  own 
person,  but  also  in  the  persons  of  others  related  and 
united  to  him,  and  nearly  concerned  in  him;  and  in 
such  cases,  the  reward  is  looked  upon  as  given  to 
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the  hero  himself— nothing  more  usual  than  that  a 
child,  spouse,  servant,  or  friend,  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  a  father,  husband, 
master,  or  other  friend* 

To  accommodate  these  instances  to  the  present 
case,  it  is  useful  to  observe  how  much  the  Scripture 
insists  on  the  intimate  union  between  the  RedeenN 
er  and  redeemed  sinners.     It  is  a  great  pity  thl^ 
many  persons,  otherwise  ingenious,  and  who  roakei 
deep  inquiries  into  other  dark  and  intricate^ubjects,! 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  pains  to« 
consider   this   union,  which   surely   upon   inquiry! 
would  be  found  to  be  the  greatest  dignity  of  oar 
nature,  and  the  highest  promotion  a  sinner  can  bei 
ambitious  of.     There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the 
world  more  proper  to  remove  men's  prejudices  a- 
l^ainst  the  imputation  of  the  Saviour's  merits  to  be^ 
Heving  penitent  sinners,  than  the  consideration  of 
this  union  between  them.     And  though  it  be  mys- 
terious (as  Paul  calls  it  expressly  a  mystery,  and  it 
is  usually  called  a  mystical  union,)  yet  that  is  na 
more  an  objection  against  the  union  betwixt  Christ 
and  believers,  than  against  the  union  betwixt  the 
soul  and  the  body ;  in  both  cases^  the  effects  of  the 
union  are  manifest,  the  nature  and  manner  of  it  is 
mysterious.     The  Scripture  represents  it  more  in* 
timate  than  any  union  in  nature  among  creatures: 
though  the   chief  instances   of    union   and    near 
conjunction  among  creatures  and  natural  objects 
are  made  use  of  as  images  to  illustrate  it ;  as  when 
the  Saviour  is  called  the  head,  the  vine,  the  husband, 
the  foundation,   &c.  and  believers  the  members, 
branches,  the  spouse,  superstructure,  &c.     But  the 
image  most  insisted  on   in   Scripture,  and  which 
seems  best  to  illustrate  it,  is  that  vital  union  that  is 
between  the  head  and  the  members  of  one  and  the 
same  living  body,  where  that  one  spirit  which  is 
conceived  to  be  in  the  head,  is  at  the  same  time 
present^  in  a  manner,  in  a  great  variety  of  mem^ 
hers,  animating  them  all  with  natural  life^  and  go- 
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ireming  their  several  motions.  So  the  Scripture 
says  expressly,  that  *^  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  C^  that  **  he 
who  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit  ;^  that 
all  believers  are  ^'  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one 
body.*"  From  which  it  appears  how  truly  and  pro* 
perly  believers  are  represented  as  making  up  one 
tKKiy,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  because  his 
Spirit  dwells  in  them  all,  as  a  principle  of  spiritual 
]ife« 

This  therefore,  if  duly  considered,  makes  it  less 
strange,  that  his  righteousness  should  be  imputed  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  receive  all  manner  of 
benefits  for  his  sake.  It  might  indeed  seem  strange, 
if  the  merits  of  one  should  be  imputed  to  another, 
who  is  entirely  a  stranger,  and  no  way  united  or 
interested  in  him ;  but  seeing,  in  the  present  case, 
the  union  of  the  two  is  so  near,  that  they  are  said 
to  be  one,  John  xvii.  21. ;  why  should  it  seem  so 
strange,  that  the  merits  of  the  head  should  be  im- 
puted to  the  members  ? 

Concerning  Christ's  active  righteousness,  it  may 
be  farther  observed,  that  Christ's  actions  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  actions  of  his  divine,  as  well  as 
human  nature  ;  whereas  his  suiferi/igs  are  only  the 
sufTerings  of  his  human  nature ;  so  that  it  is  full  as 
easy  to  conceive  infinite  merit  in  the  former,  as  in 
the  latter. 

Besides,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  it  is  far 
more  ordinary  to  see  one  receiving  favours  for  the 
good  actions,  than  for  the  sufferings  of  another. 
These,  and  other  considerations,  might  perhaps  be 
useful  to  some,  who  think  it  easier  to  conceive  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  sufferings  than  of  his  active 
righteousness.  In  effect,  a  sinner  has  little  con-> 
cern  to  argue  against  any  of  them.  And  if  the 
question  is  proposed,  whether  Christ's  righteousness 
and  incomparably  excellent  actions  had  any  merit 
in  them- to  deserve  blessings  to  bis  people,  (as  his 
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suiFerings  had  merit  to  save  from  misery),  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  imagine  how  any  Christian  can  answer  ia 
the  negative. 

The  direct  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  the  expia- 
tion of  sin  ;  but  it  is  not  only  pardon  of  sin,  but  aU 
blessings  in  general,  that  we  are  commanded  to  ask 
in  his  name,  that  is  for  his  sake.  And  if  we  are 
commanded  to  ask  them  for  his  sake,  it  supposes 
that  it  is  for  his  sake  they  are  given,  and  by  his  me- 
rit they  are  purchased,  which  is  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active,  as  well  as 
passive  righteousness. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Christ  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  for  him- 
self, and  that  it  is  strange,  that  what  he  behoved  to 
do  for  himself,  should  be  imputed  to  others ;  it  is 
easy  to  answer,  that  even  among  men,  acts  of  obe- 
dience to  lawful  authority,  are  meritorious  at  the 
hands  of  men  ;  and  men  merit  rewards  to  them- 
selves and  others  by  excellent  actions,  which  not- 
withstanding are  actions  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  were  obliged  to  do.  Again,  this  ob^ 
jection  might  perhaps  be  made  against  the  merit  of  his 
sufferings  as  well  as  his  actions,  since  his  giving 
himself  to  death  was  an  act  of  obedience  to  God. 
Besides,  we  should  consider,  that  the  Son  of  God's 
being  made  flesh,  and  his  dwelling  among  us,  were 
not  things  that  he  was  obliged  to  in  that  manner 
that  mere  creatures  are  obliged  to  avoid  sin  and 
obey  the  law  :  that  glorious  person's  assuming  oar 
nature,  and  living  among  us  for  sQch  a  space  of 
time»  a  life  full  of  the  most  perfect  and  excellent 
actions,  though  in  a  mean  condition  ;  these  were 
not  things  that  he  was  obliged  to,  but  voluntary 
actions  of  infinite  condescension.  Further,  though 
the  Redeemer's  innocence  was  necessary  to  make 
his  sacrifice  acceptable  ;  yet  no  man  can  prove  but 
it  was  possible  that  blessed  sacrifice  might  have 
been  offered  without  his  glorifying  the  Creator^ 
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magnifying  the  law,  and  adorning  the  creation,  by- 
living  a. life  of  so  many  years  among  creatures  on 
earth  in  suoh  a  way  and  manner. 

IV.  Another  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  many  are  prejudiced  against,  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  grace,  as  requisite  to  renew  and  pu- 
rify our  nature.  Many  treat  this  doctrine  as  a 
chimera ;  and  which  is  not  easy  to  account  for,  it 
meets  with  that  treatment  from  some  persons  wlio 
profess  some  kind  of  reh'gion. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  nothing  is  more  plain,  than 
that  denying  the  reality  of  grace,  is  an  undermining 
all  true  devotion.  It  destroys  the  use  of  prayer ; 
for  if  there  be  no  divine  operation  on  the  soul,  to 
make  men  truly  good  and  virtuous,  what  is  it  but  a 
mocking  of  God,  to  apply  to  him  for  that  end  ? 
Now,  this  is  contrary  to  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
kind; not  only  Jews  and  Christians,  but  Mahome- 
dans,  and  Pagans  themselves,  acknowledge  that 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
service  due  by  creatures  to  the  Creator ;  that  one 
jof  the  chief  things  they  should  pray  for,  is  good 
and  virtuous  inclinations,  and  a  pure  disposition  of 
mind ;  that  they  who  have  attained  to  these  excel- 
lent things,  should  thank  God  for  them,  that  is, 
acknowledge  him  as  the  source  of  them :— whereas 
Jie  who  denies  olivine  grace,  in  order  to  be  consis- 
tent with  himself,  must  maintain  that  a  man  must 
•neither  petition  God  to  make  him  good  and  virtu- 
-ous,  nor  thank  him  for  his  being  so;  that  he  should 
neither  seek  his  assistance  in  order  to  perform  duty, 
or  in  order  to  avoid  sin. 

It  is  objected  against  this  doctrine,  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  liberty  of  man's  will ;  that  a  man  is 
not  free  in  doing  good  or  avoiding  evil,  if  he  be 
(bus  influenced  to  it  by  an  external  cause.  But 
surely  our  ftl low- creatures  are  external  causes,  as 
well  as  the  Creator.  Men  are  free  in  doing  good, 
though  influenced  by  other  men.     Why  should  the 
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case  alter  about  the  more  powerful  influence  of 
God  ?  Besides,  without  any  prejudice  to  free-will| 
men  are  (almost  continually)  passive  in  receiving 
impressions  of  .bodily  objects ;  why  may  it  not  be 
the  same  as  to  impressions  of  spiritual  objects? 
Though  Aien  are  passive  in  receiving  impressions  of 
visible  things,  yet  they  are  free  in  their  inclination 
to  or  aversion  from  them,  and  in  pursuing  or  avoids 
ing  them,  and  in  all  their  actions  relating  to  them. 
It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  spiritual  impressions^ 
Both  flow  from  one  cause.  The  Author  of  grace* 
and  the  Author  of  nature,  is  one  and  the  same.  It 
i^  from  God  that  men  receive  invisible  light,  and 
bodily  strength  ;  it  is  he  that  continues  as  well  as 
gives  them ;  men  are  passivje  in  receiving  both,  yet 
free  and  active  in  making  use  of  both.  There  is 
no  reason  why  spiritual  light  and  spiritual  strength 
'  may  not  be  conceived  as  derived  from  God,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  man  in  the  same  man« 
ner. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  acknowledging  a  divint 
influence  in  giving  and  continuing  the  common  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  and  soundness  of  mind  ;  without 
that  favourable  influence,  reason  could  not  subsist 
A  few  grains  of  matter  misplaced  in  the  brain,  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  greatest  wisdom  on  earth 
sicken  into  raving  and  distraction.  If  liberty  is 
not  hindered  by  that  influence  that  preserves  the 
exercise  of  reason  in  general,  why  should  it  be 
thought  to  be  hindered  by  that  stronger  influence 
that  inclines  and  enables  to  the  due  exercise  of 
reason  about  things  invisible  and  eternal.  To  judge 
truly  of  the  matter,  it  is  certain  the  liberty  of  man 
is  not  hindered  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  it. 

Sometimes  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  charged  with 
enthusiasm  by  persons,  who,  it  would  seem,  do  not 
know  what  enthusiasm  is.  It  is  indeed  enthusiasm 
to  pretend  to  grace  for  revelation  of  new  doctriutt'* 
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tihe  grace  offered  in  the  gospel  is  only  in  order  to  a 
right  impression  and  improvement  of  the  doctrines 
already  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  A  man  may  be 
charged  with  enthusiasm  when  he  pretends  to  be 
acted  by  divin«  grace,  while  he  is  really  destitute  of 
it.  But  to  argue  against  tlie  reality  of  n  grace,  be- 
cause there  are  some  counterfeits  of  it,  (as  there 
are  almost  of  all  good  things,)  is  a  way  of  reason- 
ing, which  no  man  will  directly  avow,  and  ail  ridi-. 
cole  founded  on  it  (as  there  is  a  great  deal  that  has\ 
BO  other  foundation)  should  be  looked  on  as  weak*- 
aes8  and  extravagance. 

It  is  no  less  unreasonable  to  charge  this  doctrine^ 
with  favouring  sloth  and  indolence ;  as  if  it  en- 
couraged men  to  neglect  activity  in  duty,  because 
they  are  passive  in  receiving  grace.  The  gospel 
teaches  men  to  be  active  in  seeking  grace,  and  in 
using  it.  And  it^is  plain  that  such  powerful  assist- 
ance is  the  greatest  encouragement  in  the  world  to 
diligence  and  application.  He  that  would  effectual- 
ly disprove  the  necessity  of  grace,  must  prove  one 
of  these  two  things  ^  either  that  the  ends  for  which 
grace  is  offered  are  useless;  or  that  these  ends 
may  be  obtained  without  grace :  he  that  considers 
thc»e  two  things,  will  hardly  undertake  to  prove 
either  of  them.  A  man  must  have  a  very  odd  way 
irf*  thinking,  that  imagines  the  ends  fot  which  grace 
is  olTered  are  useless.  How  will  a  man  pretend 
to  prove,  that  it  is  no  way  requisite  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  our  souls,  to  be  far  more  deep- 
ly affected  with  the  eternal  objects  of  faith,  than 
with  the  short-lived  objects  of  sense?  to  have  the 
heart  more  enamoured  with  the  infinitely  amiable 
excellency  of  the  Creator,  than  with  any  faint 
ihadows  to  be  found  in  the  creatures?  to  have  the 
affections  more  strongly  bent  on  the  enjoyment  of 
the  alUsufGcient  source  of  good,  that  boundless 
ocean  of  blessedness  and  perfection,  than  on  the 
euj'^yment  of  empty  fleeting  vanities  ?  not  to  Iw** 
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sist  on  the  other  various  ingredients  of  solid  dero* 
tion,  and  of  holiness,  and  integrity  of  heart  and 
life.     To  disprove  the  use  and  necessity  of  thete 
things,  a  man  must  prove  that  God  is  not  the  chief 
happiness  of  our  souls ;    or  that  the  enjoyment  of 
God  does  not  require  the  love  of  God,  or  his  imafl[e 
and  conformity  to  him  ;  or  that  holiness  is  not  his 
image.     As  to  the  necessity  of  grace  in  order  to 
holiness,  let  us  but  compare  the  disposition  of  mind 
just  now  mentioned,  with  the  temper  of  those  that 
despise  grace;  the  one  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
other :  it  is  true,  they  may  know  spiritual  objects, 
they  may  hear,  and  read,  and  speak  a  great  deal  of 
them ;  for  example,  of  God's  infinite  perfections : 
but  then  it  is  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  hearts 
are  less  affected  with  them  oflutimes,  than  with  the 
most  insignificant  trifles.     They  themselves  must 
confess  it  ought  to  be  otherwise ;  and  that  their 
minds  ought  to  be  more  deeply  penetrated,  and 
more  strongly  affected  with  these  incomparable  ob- 
jects, than  with  any  thing  else  in  the  world.     Anil 
in  effect,  one  would  think  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  grace,  to  compare 
what  they  must  acknowledge  they  ought  to  be  with 
what  they  are.  To  compare  that  cold,  jejune,  lifeless 
frame,  with  which  generally  men  think  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  important  objects,   with  that 
'vivacity  of  soul,  that  ardour  of  love,  vehemence  of  de- 
sire, and  those  transports  of  joy,  with  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable such  meditations  should  be  accompanied. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows,  that  thoe 
persons  who  have  been  reformed  from  a  life  of 
scandalous  immorality,  or  of  stupid  carelessness  s- 
bout  eternity,  to  a  life  of  strict  integrity  and  seri- 
ous devotion,  are  persons,  wiiose  constant  practice 
It  has  been,  since  that  happy  change,  to  apply  b/ 
prayer  for  divine  grace:  this  may  be  said  to  h^ 
evident  from  experience,  if  mutual  faith  and  truiit 
be  allowed  among  men^  and  the  testimony  of  muJU' 
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tudes  of  the  best  in  the  world  be  reckoned  an  argu« 
fnent  of  any  weight.  Never  any  yet  refuted  them 
by  contrary  experiences.  A  devout  man,  praying 
only  for  happiness,  without  praying  for  holiness,  is 
a  character  yet  unheard  of. 

There  have  been  many  persons,  who  while  they 
neglected  the  doctrine  of  grace,  have  spoke  and 
wrote  excellent  things  about  virtue.  There  are 
such  pretended  reformers  of  mankind,  perhaps,  in 
all  ages.  The  virtues  they  recommend,  are,  many 
of  them  at  least,  the  same  with  the  duties  Xhe  gospel 
enjoins :  so  that  these  persons  extol  God's  pre* 
cepts,  without  acknowledging  his  grace,  as  if  they 
could  attain  to  bis  image,  without  his  assistance. 
And  indeed  many  of  them  speak  a  thousand  excel* 
lent  things.  But  speaking  and  practising  are  twa 
different  things.  Their  practice  is  the  reverse  of 
llieir  own  precepts.  Their  conduct  shows  that  their 
morality  consists  chiefly  in  fruitless  speculations, 
and  that  their  schemes  are  contrived  and  made  use 
of  for  amusement,  more  than  any  thing  else. 

They  may  have  the  same  effect  with  many  other 
tris  and  sciences,  to  gratify  mens  curiosity,  and  per-^ 
baps  their  vanity.  But  the  art  of  making  mea 
truly  virtuous  and  happy  by  their  own  skill  and 
strength,  is  not  yet  invented.  The  result  of  all  ef- 
forts that  way,  is  the  exposing  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  the  undertakers,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
grace  offered  in  it.  The  more  we  consider  the  suc- 
cess of  such  reformers,  the  more  we  may  be  con- 
vinced that  their  systems  are  fitter  for  tickling  the 
ear,  then  mending  the  heart.  Human  corruption 
proves  always  too  hard  for  human  eloquence  :  It  is 
ever  found  to  have  strong  enough  footing  in  the 
heart  to  stand  it  out  against  all  the  golden  sayings, 
of  the  tongue.  No  doubt  it  is  good  to  use  all  kinda 
of  helps  against  corruption,  and  to  neglect  no  as<^ 
sistance  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy ;  but  ta» 
think  these  natural  helps  suiBScient,  wilhouV  \.\\&  ^^ 
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sistance  of  grace,  to  pretenj]  to  bear  down  sin  and 
vice  merely  by  eloquence  and  philosophy,  to  jest  il 
away  merely  by  wittv  satyr  and  lampoon,  to  con* 
•vert  men  by  elegant  pfira^ses  and  delicate  turns  of  the 
thought,  is  such  a  chimerieal  project,  and  which  hasso 
constantly  failed  in tbeexpenment,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
any  body  should  seriously  think  it  practicable.  His* 
tory  sheweth  the  weak  and  contemptible  efficacy  of 
the  sublimest  philosophy  of  the  Heathens,  when 
it  is  encountered  with  inveterate  corruptions,  or  vio- 
lent temptations ;  how  many  of  them  that  spake  of 
virtue  like  angels,  yet  lived  in  a  manner  like  brutes: 
whereas  in  all  ages,  poor  Christian  plebeians,  un- 
polished by  learning,  but  earnest  in  prayer,^  and 
depending  upon  grace,  have,  in  comparison  of  these 
others,  lived  rather  like  angels  then  men ;    and 
shown  such  an  invincible  sted fastness  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  as  shameth  all  the  philosophy  in  the 
world.     Many  of  these  ancient  philosophers,  who 
reasoned  admirably  in  favours  of  virtue,  and  parti- 
cularly of  truth,  honesty  and  sincerity,  are  believed 
to  have  maintained  one  eternal  Deity  in  private, 
and   yet  most  disingenuously  complied   with   the 
abominable  idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  public; 
while  those  who  depended  on  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
shewed  an  integrity  in  their  zeal  for  the  one  true 
God,  which  death  and  tortures  could  not  overcome; 
they  forced  their  way  through  all  the  cruelties  that 
malice  could  inflict,  till  they  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  and  his  laws  through  the  known 
world:    whereas,   for  all  the  speculations  of  the 
philosophers,  the  world  might  have  been  lying  as  it 
was  to  this  day. 

V.  Having  insisted  so  much  on  the  doctrine  of 
divine  grace  in  general,  it  is  not  requisite  to  insisi 
toitg  on  the  way  the  gospel  teacheth,  it  is  communi* 
cated  to  us,  and  should  be  sought  after  by  us ;  that 
is,  out  of  the  fulness  that  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  by 
the  application  of  bis  Spirit     This  paper  i&nAtd^ 
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signed  for  considering  ol)jections  against  the  Tri- 
nity, but  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  about 
tl^e  way  to  pardon  of  sin,  and  gr^ce  to  perform  duty. 
In  the  mean  trme,  supposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  there  are  several  consideration* 
that  rai«ht  be  of  use  to  them  who  wonder  why  it 
should  not  be  sufficient  in  general  to  seek  grace  from 
God,  without  asking  his  Spirit  out  of  the  fulness^ 
that  is  in  the  Mediator. 

And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  consider,  first,  the 
beautiful  harmony  that  may  be  found  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  about 
these  adorable  divine  Persons.  If  they  are  repre- 
sented GO  operating  in  the  work  of  redemption,  they  ^ 
are  represented ^o  likewise  in  the  other  divine  works 
of  creation  and  providence  :  and  as  there  are  differ- 
ent operations  more  immediately  ascribed  to  eacb 
of  them^  so  what  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  in  the 
work  of  our  salvation,  has  a  beautiful  resemblance 
to  the  part  attributed  to  him  in  the  other  divine 
works.  In  effect,  it  is  very  observable,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  more  immediately 
concerned  in  completing  the  divine  works.  It 
seems  to  be  his  particular  office  to  stamp  the  loveljr 
image  of  the  Creator  on  the  creatures,  according  ta 
their  several  capacities,  whether  vuiblt  or  invisiblfy 
sdorning  the  former  with  all  that  beauty,  lights 
order  and  perfection  they  are  capable  of;  and  a«- 
dorning  the  latter  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  pra- 
ducing  that  light,  order,  and  regular  disposition,  in 
which  the  perfection  of  created  spirits  consisteth» 
His  operation,  on  visible  as  well  as  invisible  crea- 
tures, is  (according  to  a  way  of  speaking  of  some 
of  the  ancients)  a  work  of  sanctification.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible  we  are  told,  alter  the  mass 
of  the  world  was  produced,  the  earth  was  voi<l,  and 
without  form,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep  j  and  the  first  account  we  have  of  bringing 
all  things  to  order,  is  the  SpiriCs^  moving  on  the 
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face  of  the  deep*  His  operations  la  ibis  day  are  a 
continuation  of  his  ancient  work,  a  bringing  light 
out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion  ;  bring- 
ing the  new  creation,  as  he  did  the  old,  to  order 
and  perfection  grad  a  ally  through  several  days  work, 
till  at  last  all  terminate  in  an  everlasting;  Sabbath. 
In  Psalm  civ.  it  is  said,  that  Grod  sends  forth  bit 
Spirit  to  restore  the  decayed  face  of  nature,  and  i» 
revive  it  with  fresh  lustre  and  beauty,  which  is  i 
very  proper  work  for  him  who  is  tk!e  Comforter. 
He  is  represented  also  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
all  spiritual  impressions,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
of  prophetical  inspiration,  gifts  of  miracles,  and 
languages,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  graces  necessar? 
to  all  sorts  of  persons.  It  is  observable,  that  though 
the  Son  of  God,  while  on  earth,  gave  many  excel* 
lent  instructions  to  his  disciples  himself,  their  gifU 
4ind  graces  were  never  completed,  till  be  sent  them 
his  Spirit,  as  he  promised.  His  name,  the  Ji^f 
Spirit^  and  other  names  given  him,  have  a  manifest 
suitableness  to  his  office :  and  the  several  parts  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  him»  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  have  such  a» 
uniformity  and  harmony  in  them,  as  well  deserveth 
^ur  special  observation ;  and,  if  duly  considered^ 
helps  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand. 

Since  it  is  so,  that  it  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost  aU 
•ways  that  God  sanctifieth  his  creatures ;  surely  00^ 
thing  is  more  just  than  a  devout  acknowledgment 
of  this  in  divine  worship,  in  prayers  and  praises  for 
xrace,  by  asking  of  God  his  Spirit,  and  blessing 
liim  for  such  an  inestimable  gift.  It  is  a  most 
reasonable  acknowledgment,  because  it  is  an  ao> 
knowledgment  of  the  truth  of  a  very  important 
truth.  It  is  a  part  of  devotion  and  godliness,  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  creature,  (as  appears  plainly  (torn 
Scripture,)  but  a  Person  in  the  Godhead.  And  in 
effect  (not  to  insist  on  all  the  proofs  of  his  divinitj) 
one  would  think  it  were  easy  to  see^  that  the  oaw^ 
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(yresfiice,  and  vast  suflBciency  of  power  necessarily 
Hipposed  in  the  Spirit's  operations,  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  finite  nature  of  a  creature : 
considering  that  the  highest  creature  must  be  at  an 
infinite  distance  below  the  Creator;  and  withal 
that  the  efficacy  of  grace  in  the  sotti  (which  is  of 
El  far  more  noble  nature  than  the  visible  world)  is 
5ne  of  the  most  glorious  operations  in  which  Om- 
wipotence  exerteth  itself. 

It  is  observable,  that  God  in  all  his  works  taketli^ 
pleasure  to  use  a  subordination  of  various  means 
and  instruments,  though  he  could  produce  them 
immediately  by  himself,  without  such  means  \  yet 
God  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  worship  and  devo- 
votion  to  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  created  in- 
struments, (such  as,  for  instance,  the  ministry  of 
angels,)  but  only  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  by  himself  and  his  Son  :  and  this  is  made  sa 
requisite,  that  in  the  solemn  rile  by  which  members 
•re  received  into  the  church,  they  must  be  baptize 
ed  in  his  name;  which  surely,  if  considered  aright, 
sbeweth  of  how  great  im{>ortance  it  is  in  worship- 
and  devotion,  and  what  strong  ties  baptized  per- 
sons are  under,  to  acknowledge  carefully  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  adorable  Spirit  in  the  work  of  their, 
salvation.  "^  - 

VI.  They  that  object  against  the  necessity  of 
applyiiig  for  grace  in  such  a  manner  as  explicitly 
to  acknowledge  the  efficacy  ol'  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  probably  be  much  more  against  the  other  thing 
nentioqed  before,  that  is,  that  we  should  seek  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  out  of  the  fulness  that  is  in  the 
Redeemer.  They  will  look  upon  this  as  a  strange 
multiplying  of  our  views  in  devotion,  without  any 
necessity  or  use. 

But  upon  a  little  consideration,  supposing  once 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (which  it  is  better  not 
to  enter  upon  here,  than  to  treat  it  superficially), 
and  supposing  the  doctrine  ef  CbrisCs  sacrifice  ami 
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weril^j  which  was  vindicated  before,  it  is  easy  tt 
^hew  that  the  doctrine  just  now  meotioned  is  tbt 
most  reasonable  in  the  world. 

For  what  more  just  than  that  a  person  of  merili 
who  has  deserved  blessings  far  others  who  are  un- 
worthy of  them,  should  have  his  purchase  fnit  ilh 
to  his  own  hands,  to  dispense  it  to  bi&  favourites  ? 
The  Scripture  sheweth  that  the  graces  of  the  Spi- 
rit are  the  fruits  of  Christ's  merits ;  and  on  that, 
tnd  perhaps  several  other  aceounta,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
when  he  is  said  to  be  given  ta  sinners,  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;  and  we  are  expressly  told,  Jobft 
Ti\i.  14»  *'  He  shaU  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  sbeir 
it  to  you  v"  that  is  (as  the  word  really  signifies 
there)  shall  give  it  unto  you.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore,  that,  being  the  purchaser  of  all  grace,  and 
having  the  di^osal  of  it,  he  should  be  acknowled- 
ged as  the  source  of  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  reflect  here  on  the 
observation  made  before,  about  God^^s  ordinary 
way  of  working  by  a  subordination  of  varioua 
means. 

This  is  evident  in  nothing  more  th«i  in  his  way 
ef  bestowing  many  of  his  favours  on  us.  Though 
be  could  bestow  them  immediately  himself,  yet  be 
makes  even  men  in  many  cases  instruments  of  good 
to  one  another.  Infinite  wisdom  may  have  many 
good  reasons  for  such  a  way  of  acting,  unknown  to 
us.  One  remarkably  good  effect  of  it  we  know  is 
this,  that  it  is  an  excellent  foundation,  and  cement 
of  love  and  friendship  among  mankind  ;  (and  what 
IS  there  among  men  more  precious  or  amiable  than 
that  is  ?)  Now  supposing  there  were  na  other  rea* 
son  or  necessity  for  it,  yet  what  more  just  than  that 
he  who  shewed  such  incomparable  friendship  for 
sinners,  as  to  give  himself  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins, 
should  have  the  dispensing  of  grace  for  them,  for 
performance  of  duty,  and  be  entrusted  with  the 
whole  management  of  their  souls  i  which  sujpslf 
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etinnot  be  in  more  friendly  hanch.     His  receiving 

K"\s  for  mea  (as  the  Scripture  expresseth  it)  and 
ving  all  fulness  and  treasures  of  wisdom  to  com* 
municate  to  them  by  his  Spirit,  serveth  as  an  a<!di- 
tional  mean  of  cementing  that  incomparable  friend* 
ship  betwixt  him  and  them*  Surely,  to  compare 
the  two  contrary  suppositions  that  may  be  made 
about  this  point ;  that  which  the  gospel  teacheih  is 
far  more  reasonable  than  to  think  that  Christ, 
after  having  died  for  his  people,  never  mindetb 
them  more,  and  never  doth  any  more  for  them. 

To  be  perpetually  employed  in  giving  spiritual 
Kght,  life  and  strength,  and  joy  to  bis  people^  we 
may  easily  conceive  is  an  office  very  agreeable  to  his 
kind  and  bountiful  nature.  When  he  received  gifts 
fer  them,  and  all  power  was  given  him,  as  our  Me« 
diator,  be  received  the  portion  and  spoil  Isaiab 
speaks  of,'  which  was  due  to  him  for  vanquishing 
fiiell  and  death.  When  he  giveth  these  gifts,  and 
seeth  them  flourish  in  the  souls  of  redeemed  sin- 
Ders,  he  sees  the  trarail  of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied; 
And  they  must  have  very  little  faith  or  gratitude, 
who  do  not  think  spiritual  blessings  have  the  bet- 
ter relish  fbr  coming  to  sinners  from  such  a  kind- 
ly source,  and  through  such  friendly  hands.  Cer- 
tainly, every  man  that  sincerely  believes  in  Christ, 
findeth  additional  consolation  in  spiritual  blessings, 
by  reflecting  on  the  way  they  are  derived  to  him, 
that  they  carry  along  with  tbem  the  favour  of  his 
merits,  and  the  relish  of  his  friendship.  In  other 
cases  it  is  evident,  that,  besides  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  benefit,  the  pleasure  of  it  is  enhanced,  if  it  come 
from  the  hands  of  a  friend,  of  one  to  whom  we  are 
under  strong  obligations  of  love  and  gratitude  other- 
ways  ;  and  surely  it  ought  to  be  so  in  this  case» 
above  all  others. 

Besides,  this  way  of  seeking  and  receiving  grace 
has  a  powerfiil  influence  on  humility  and  gratitude, 
than  which  there  are  not  two  ornaments  more  be* 
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coming  a  sinf  al  redeemed  creator e.  For  hj  tbia 
means,  the  way  of  seeking  grace  doth  naturally  re-^ 
mind  us  of  our  sins,  and  also  of  6od''s  mercy,  by 
fixing  our  view  on  that  great  sacrifice,  which  gives 
the  liveliest  impression  of  both  these  great  objects^ 
And  surely,  to  take  frequent  clear  views  of  these 
two  objects,  our  guilt  that  needed  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  God^s  infinite  love  that  provided  it»  is  the  way 
to  promote  that  humility  and  gratitude,  which  have 
such  a  necessary  connection  with  repentance,  faith 
in  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  ^nd  all  other  graces 
whatsoever. 

VII.  But  a  chief  thing  that  illustrates  this  way 
of  deriving  grace,  is  that  union  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  his  people,  which  the  apostle  calls  a 
mystery.  It  was  observed  before,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture representeth  all  believers  as  making  ttp  one 
body  intimately  united  together,  of  wluch  Christ  it 
the  Head,  animating  the  whole  body  by  hit  Spi^ 
rit,  as  a  principle  of  new  life.  The  Scriptiires  in- 
sist very  largely  and  frequently  on  this  union. 
That  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
doctrine.  The  most  serious  abetters  of  Ifae  goepel 
lay  a  great  stress  upon  it.  In  the  mean  time,  lORie 
that  profess  the  gospel,  seem  to  look  upon  il  as  lit* 
tie  better  than  mere  cant  and  enthusiasm.  It  tA$f 
not  therefore  be.  improper  to  add  here  some  othtr 
considerations  besides  what  was  formerly  observed, 
in  order  to  remove  those  prejudices  that  hinder 
men'^s  esteem  of  it. 

Men  undervalue  it  probably  for  one  of  these  twa 
reasons  :  either  that  they  disbelieve  the  reality  of 
these  things  in  which  that  union  is  said  to  consist  I 
or  else  that,  supposing  the  reality  of  these  thingt> 
tliey  do  not  think  them  sufficient  to  make  up  such 
an  intimate  union,  an  union  of  such  importance  and 
excellency  as  it  is  represented,  an  union  worthy  to 
employ  our  thoughts  and  affections  so  much.  At 
to  the  reality  of  those  things  in  which  it  is  said  to 
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consist ;  tbat  is,  that  as  believers  d^ell  in  Christ  by 
faith,  so  he  dwells  in  them  by  his  Spirit,  which  is 
the  one  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  them  all  *f  there 
have  been  several  things  advanced  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  it  alrei^dy.  What  remains  is  to  shew  with 
bow  much  reason  these  things,  when  supposed,  do 
make  up  such  a  proper  union,  so  intimate,  and  of 
so  great  importance. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  these  things  seem  rather  to 
-unite  men  to  the  ^irit  than  to  the  Son  of  God  ; 
we  should  consider,  tbat  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
given  to  believers,  be  is  trailed  the  Spirit  ef  Christ, 
lor  which  there  may  be  very  great  reason  unknown 
to  us.  But  what  we  know^  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  propriety  of  the  expression,  not  only  because  of 
the  mysterious  union  between  the  Spirit  and  the 
Son  in  his  divine  nature,  (the  former  proceeding 
from  the  latter ;  the  Son's  receiving  the  Spirit  in 
his  human  nature  without  measure ;)  but  chiefly 
because  he  is  to  believers  the  fruit  of  Christ*s  me- 
rits, and  what  he  gives  them  he  derives  to  them  out  of 
the  fulness  tbat  is  in  their  Head,  and  unites  them  to 
him,  by  fixing  th€  chief  affections  and  faculties  of 
their  souls  upon  him. 

If  there  are  some  things  dark  in  this  union,  and 
the  way  of  derivation  of  spiritual  life,  there  are 
many  things  very  dark  likewise  in  the  common  in« 
atances  of  natural  union,  and  the  natural  life  of  a- 
nimals  and  vegetables,  by  which  the  union  in  view 
is  frequently  illustrated  ;  for  instance,  the  union  of 
«oul  and  body,  and  the  way  that  the  vegetative  life, 
(so  to  speak)  or  nourishment,  is  derived  from  the 
root  with  most  exact  uniformity,  to  every  the  least 
part  of  a  branch,  and  every  the  least  extremity  of 
the  fruit  that  groweth  on  it.  In  effect,  every  kind 
of  vital  union  has  something  dark  and  intricate  in 
its  nature,  though  the  effects  of  it  be  manifest. 

Now,  the  more  we  consider  this  mystical  union, 
the  more  we  may  see  that  the  state  into  which  it 
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brings  a  man  is  properly  new  spiritual  life.  Ports 
bj  the  natural  life  the  soul  has  lively  preceptions  of 
earthly  objects,  various  natural  desires  after  them, 
various  enjoyments  of  them,  and  actions  <conceming 
them  ;  so  by  this  union,  the  soul  has  new  impres- 
sions, new  desires,  enjoyments  and  actions  about 
objects  of  a  far  superior  nature,  objects  divine  and 
eternal. 

What  deserves  our  particular  consideration  oa 
this  subject,  is,  that  the  capacities  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  concerned  in  its  spiritual  union  with  the 
Redeemer,  are  vastly  above  those  concerned  in  its 
union  with  the  body.  Now,  what  more  reasonable 
than  to  think  that  the  souVs  union  to  any  object  is 
the  more  intimate,  the  more  noble  and  excellent 
these  faculties  are  that  are  interested  in  it.  There 
is  doubtless  a  vast  inequality  in  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  according  to  the  various  objects  that  may  be 
apprehended  or  enjoyed  by  them.  Some  of  its 
faculties  have  a  relation  to  the  infinite  abyss  of  good, 
the  Creator;  some  to  rational  creatures;  and  others 
to  bodily  objects.  The  first  is  by  far  the  highest, 
and  the  last  the  lowest.  Certainly,  to  take  a  right 
view  of  human  nature,  the  chief  thing  in  it  worth 
the  noticing,  is,  that  it  was  created  with  a  capacitv 
of  enjoying  an  all-suflScient  God,  in  whom  there  is 
such  an  ocean,  such  an  infinite  fulness  of  bliss, 
that  all  the  pleasure  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  crea- 
tures in  the  universe,  or  that  ever  was  or  will  be 
enjoyed  l>y  them,  though  it  were  put  together  (so 
to  speak)  into  one  mass  of  joy,  would,  in  compari- 
son of  that  bright  and  boundless  abyss,  be  Dotnio|f 
at  all,  or  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  but  pain 
and  trouble.  Now  the  capacity  the  s^oul  has  of 
knowing,  seeing,  loving  and  enjoying  this  object, 
is  undeniably  its  chief  capacity ;  this  is  what  is  ia- 
most  in  the  souK  (^(o  to  speak  ;)  what  lies  nearest 
its  essence,  what  chiefly  concerns  tbe  end  of  its  be- 
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ing,  and  in  which  its  happiness  is  most  concerned. 
All  the  other  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  are 
subordinate  to  thisi  and  designed  to  be  sul>seivient 
to  it  The  soul  may  be  conceived  happy,  though 
these  lower  powers  were  dormant  and  their  objects 
removed,  which  may  be  imagined  possible  at  least 
in  the  state  of  a  happy  disembodied  spirit ;  where- 
as these  lowjer  powers  of  themselves  can  give  but 
fleeting  shadows  of  joy.  Now  these  highest  and 
noblest  capacities  of  the  soul  are  the  capacities  con- 
cerned in  this  union.  The  Redeemer'*s  own  expres- 
sions on  this  subject  are  strong,  to  the  amazement 
of  any  thinking  reader,  John  xvii.  21.  "  That  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.^^  These  no- 
blest powers  of  the  soul,  before  this  union  com- 
mence, lie  as  it  were  dead,  and  these  large  capaci- 
ties remain  empty  in  a  soul  sunk  in  guilt  and  va- 
nity :  but  when  the  second  Adam,  who  is  called  a 
quickening  Spirit,  enters  into  it,  it  receives  a  new 
and  blessed  life,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
life  of  God;  though  indeed  the  impressions  re- 
ceived by  this  union,  the  desires,  enjoyments  and 
activity  resulting  from  this  new  spiritual  life,  are 
but  very  imperfect,  whUe  the  natural  life  continues. 
For  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  may  be 
useful  to  reflect  on  the  chief  thing  we  know  of  the 
natural  union  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and 
that  is,  their  reciprocal  action  on  one  another.  It 
is  plain,  one  would  think,  that  the  body  being  void 
of  all  thought  and  perception,  cannot  be  the  pro- 
per efflcient  cause  of  these  things  in  the  mind,  how- 
ever it  may  be  the  occasion  of  them  ;  whereas  the 
Son  of  God  can,  by  a  proper  efficiency,  produce  in 
the  soul  what  effects  he  pleases,  of  a  nature  far 
transcending  those  occasioned  by  the  body.  This 
may  help  to  shew  how  many  advantages  the  ^^iiri- 
tual  union  has  above  the  natural.  And  as  t)  tiie 
actions  of  the  soul  on  the  body  and  bodily  o[)jects ; 
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what  are  bodily  motions,  considered  in  themselreii 
to  th('  acti(ins  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  niost  excel- 
lent tfie  rational  nature  is  capable  of  ? 

If  it  he  ohj(^cted,  that  good  men  do  not  feel  this 
quickening  union,  and  are  not  conscious  of  it,  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  to  some,  this  is  not  always  ime. 
Besides,  men  do  not  feel  that  general  influence  that 
prcierves  to  them  he-ilth  and  strength  of  body,  and 
soundness  of  mind.  Men,  when  they  perform  bo- 
dily actions,  do  not  feel  the  motions  of  the  murcleS 
and  other  internal  motions  that  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  these  actions  ;  no  wonder  therefore  they 
should  not  be  always  conscious,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct tnanner,  of  the  grace  that  strengthens  them 
in  spiritual  actions. 

li  distance  ot  place  be  made  an  objection  against 
this  union,  it  should  be  considered  it  does  not  hin- 
der vital  union  in  other  cases;  the  remotest  mem- 
bers or  blanches  partake  of  the  same  spirit  or  life 
that  is  in  the  head  or  root  as  really  as  those  that 
are  nearest.  Local  distance  is  not  sufficient  to  hin- 
der vital  union,  and  local  conjunction  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  it.  Thus,  in  the  human  body, 
v^hen  a  member  putrifies,  so  that  the  spirit  in  a 
man  withdraws  its  influence  from  it,  (having  nei- 
ther any  feeling  of  it,  nor  giving  any  life  or  tno^ 
tion  to  it),  it  remains  as  if  it  were  no  more  a  part 
of  the  body,  though  locally  joined  to  the  other 
members.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  withered 
branch.  But  what  chiefly  refutes  the  objection 
mentioned,  is  the  omnipresence  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  though  it  is  useful  to  observe  likewise,  that 
It  is  not  nearness  of  place,  but  the  participation  of 
one  quickening  principle,  tbat  constitutes  vital  union 
even  in  natural  objects. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  whether  this  union  does 
not  illustrate  the  uniformity  of  God's  works,  and 
whether  it  be  not  very  agreeable  to  the  other  dis- 
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toveries  we  have  of  divine  vvisdom  in  the  order  and 
symmetry  of  the  universe  It  seems  to  be  no  small 
part  of  that  order  and  beauty,  that  the  various 
works  of  God,  greater  and  lesser,  are  united  toge- 
ther into  so  many  different  systems  harmoniously 
joined,  and  variously  related  to  one  another,  so  as 
each  part  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
In  effect,  the  great  system  of  the  world  seems  ta 
be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  other  subordinate 
systems  of  various  sores  and  sizes.  When  sucb 
sorts  of  union  in  visible  things  contribute  so  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  corporeal  system,  it  is 
strange  any  should  be  so  prejudiced  against  that 
intimate  onion  in  the  intellectual  system  that 
the  gospel  insists  on  so  much.  When  there  are  so 
many  kinds  of  intimate  union  among  the  inferior 
works  of  God,  should  it  appear  to  be  unlikely  that 
there  is  any  among  his  more  excellent  works? 
Surely  men  would  hav.e  other  thoughts,  if  they 
took  care  to  consider  the  majesty  and  grace  that  is 
ia  the  great  ideas  the  Scripture  gives  of  that  au- 
gust fabric,  that  temple  of  living  stones  *  (of  which 
the  Redeemer  is  the  chief  corner-stone)  compactly 
built  together,  for  offering  sacrifices  of  eternal  praise 
to  the  adorable  Architect  of  the  world  ;  that  bless- 
ed family  of  purified  souls  in  heaven  and  earth  f ; 
that  assembly  of  the  first  born  f ;  that  body  which 
is  so  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effec- 
tual working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  making 
increase  of  the  body  to  the  edifying  itself  in  love  |[, 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  agreeable  this  doctrine  of 
the  mystical  union  is  to  the  goodness  of  God,  since 
it  is  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  them  that  love 
hifQ.  For  what  can  be  more  so,  than  that  the 
meanest  redeemed  sinner  can  look  upon  himself  as 
invested  with  those  noble  characters  of  being  a 
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child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  tli^ 
H(.lv  Ghost  ? 

Alan  naturally  loves  honour  and  dignity;  and 
indeed  ambition  to  be  great,  if  it  were  directed  to 
right  objects,  would,  instead  of  being  a  vice,  be  a 
cardinal  virtue.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  as 
well  as  an  aspiring  creature.  These  joint  inclina- 
tions make  men  love  to  be  incorporated  in  societies 
that  have  dignity  annexed  to  them.  The  subject 
we  are  treating  contains  all  the  attractives  that  can 
^ea.^()nabIy  affect  one  that  loves  society  v  it  is  made 
up  ot'  the  choice  of  all  otiier  societies,  contains  all 
<h(-  nne  heroes  that  ever  were,  and  comprehends 
the  flower  of  the  universe.  The  meanest  member 
is  promoted  at  the  same  time  to  a  near  relation  to 
the  infinite  Creator,  and  to  all  the  best  of  bis  creff- 
lures.  Allied  to  the  spirits  made  perfect  in  hea^' 
ven  *,  and  to  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth  f ;  he 
can  claim  kindred  to  the  patriarchs  J,  and  prophets,, 
and  martyrs,  and  apostles,  afid  all  the  other  excel- 
lent persons,  who  adorned  this  world,  and  of  whoar 
it  was  not  worthy  ||.  Though  they  be  in  heaven^ 
and  he  on  earth,  one  spirit  animates  them  both. 
Surely  it  is  industrious  stupidity,  if  one  contem- 
plate such  a  society,  without  being  enamoured  with 
it ;  and  all  other  society,  or  solitude,  is  only  so  far 
valuable  as  it  is  subservient  to  it.  A  society  head- 
ed by  infrnite  perfection,  cemented  by  eternal  love, 
adorned  with  undecaying  grace,  supplied  out  of  all- 
sufficient  bliss,  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  all 
things  §,  and  guarded  by  Omnipotence :  a  society 
as  ancient  as  the  world,  but  more  durable;  and  to 
whose  interest  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  are 
subservient :  a  society  joined  together  by  the  strict- 
-  est  bands,  where  there  is  no  interfering  of  interests* 
but  one  common  interest,  and  where  at  last  there 
will  be  no  opposition  of  tempers  or  sentiments; 
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when  its  members,  naw  many  of  them  scattered  far 
wad  near,  but  still  united  to  their  Head,  shall  one 
day  have  a  glad  universal  meeting  in  an  eternal 
temple  never  to  part,  and  where  they  shall  cele- 
brate a  jubilee  of  inconceivable  ecstacy  and  tran* 
sport,  without  mixture,  without  interruption,  and, 
which  crowns  all,  without  end. 

VIII.  The  Redeemer's  union  with  his  people 
illustrates  his  intercession  for  them.  For  what 
ftiore  agreeable  to  the  most  perfect  order  than  that 
the  petitions  of  the  members  should  be  strengthen- 
ed by  the  pleading  of  their  Head  ?  Since  their  ho- 
ly desires  are  excited  by  his  grace,  put  up  in  his 
name,  and  granted  for  his  sake ;  whether  is  it  more 
reasonable  to  think,  that,  being  at  God's  right 
band,  he  stands  by  without  concerning  himself  in 
bi»  peoples'  desires  that  come  up  before  the  throne, 
or  that  he  seconds  them  and  procures  acceptance  ? 
.  If  it  be  objected,  that  his  intercession  is  super, 
fluous,  because  the  Father  can  bestow  all  blessings 
without  it,  and  is  of  himself  inclined  to  bestow 
them;  it  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  objection 
had  any  force  in  it,  it  would  infer  that  God  makes 
use  of  no  intermediate  causes  or  means,  for  effects 
that  he  can  produce  immediately  himself;  and  that 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  his  will,  that  blessings  should 
be  asked  from  him,  which  he  is  before-hand  in- 
clined to  grant.  The  reverse  of  this  is  clear  from 
experience  and  reason,  as  well  as  from  Scripture. 
The  Scripture  says^  that  Job's  friends  were  com- 
manded of  God  to  cause  Job  pray  for  them,  for 
favours  which  he  was  before-hand  resolved  to  grant. 
Surely  this  way  of  acting  is  agreeable  to  the  best 
order  of  things,  though  we  should  not  know  aft  the 
reasons  of  it.  There  is  a  vast  difference  no  dt^ubt 
between  Christ's  intercession  and  men's  prayers ; 
yet  the  one  illustrates  the  other,  if  it  were  carefully 
considered. 

Cbrisf  8  sacrifice  and  obedience  on  earth  were 
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transient  things.  Their  effects  are  permanent  mi 
lasting'  to  all  ages.  They  continue  still  to  be  the 
meritorious  cause  of  all  spiritual  blessings.  If  I 
may  so  speak,  they  are  still  contemplated  as  such 
by  the  Father;  and  why  should  it  seem  strange 
that  they  are  still  represented  as  such  by  the  Son, 
in  H  way  of  pleading  suitable  to  his  interest  in  God| 
to  his  care  for  his  people,  and  to  the  virtue  of  his 
merits  ? 

Let  us  consider  what  may  be  certainly  inferred 
from  Christ'^s  affection  for  his  people,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  their  wants.  Since  he  loves  them  con- 
stantly, he  continually  desires  that  God  should  grant 
them  those  blessings  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  ap- 
ply for.  Since  he  sees  all  their  want«,  and  knows 
all  their  petitions,  these  desires  in  him  are  not  mere- 
ly general  but  particular.  Since  it  is  for  his  me- 
rits that  blessings  are  granted,  it  is  on  that  account 
he  continually  desires  them.  And  is  not  this  in- 
tercession, unless  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  does 
not  represent  these  desires  to  the  Father,  though 
he  be  at  his  right  hand,  and  though  he  bear  bin 
always  ? 
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nESIDES  the  duties  that  are  incumbent  on  u^,. 
•*^  as  we  are  rational  creatures,  and  as  we  are 
sinners  ;  it  is  needful  to  consider  the  duties  which 
we  are  obliged  to,  as  we  are  sinners  to  whom  the 
salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  freely  and  gra- 
ciously offered.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  design  of  this 
essay,  to  take  such  a  short  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  as  is  requisite  for  explain- 
ing the  chief  parts  and  characters  of  Christian  pie- 
ty. The  chief  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  re- 
late to  the  divine  promises  of  salvation  and  happi- 
ness \  the  principal  causes  of  that  salvation,  par- 
ticularly the  mercy  and  power  of  God  in  the  me- 
diation of  his  Son,  and  the  effectual  grace  of  his 
Spirit ;  the  divine  nature  and  glory  of  both  ;  the 
means  of  that  salvation  on  our  part,  namely  the 
means  of  an  interest  in  the  divine  promises,  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  accomplishment  of 
them ;  and  particularly  the  constant  improve- 
ment that  ought  to  be  made  of.  all  the  groundi 
of  our  hope  and  joy  as  motives  to  love  and  obe- 
dience. 
1.    Suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy  of 
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God  in  our  redemption  by  Christ,  is  a  principal 
branch  of  Christian  piety.  The  same  scripture 
instructions  which  prove  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance of  such  acknowledgment,  serve  also  to  ex« 
plain  the  nature  and  characters  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  itself,  is  evidently 
contained  in  the  many  scriptures,  which  treat  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  Christ^s  death ;  and  is 
mixed  and  interwoven  with  all  the  other  most  im- 
portant doctrines  and  instructions  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture.  The  scriptures  which  treat  most  directly  of 
Chrisf  s  death  shew  that  it  was  a  real  and  complete 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  our  sins,  and  thai 
it  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  all  the  parts  of  our 
salvation.  It  is  called  a  sacrifice,  a  ransom,  a 
propitiation,  an  atonement  for  our  sins.  The 
meaning  of  these  and  the  like  Scripture-expressions, 
IS  abundantly  evident  from  the  obvious  import  of 
the  words  themselves,  and  from  a  gieat  variety  of 
equivalent  expressions  made  use  of  on  the  same 
important  subject.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  was  delivered  for  our  ofTences, 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  that  the  iniquities  of  us  all  were  laid 
on  him ;  that  he  bare  the  sins  of  many ;  that  he 
bare  our  sins  on  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;  that  he 
who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us ;  that  he 
suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  us  to  God. 
It  is  impossible  to  devise  stronger  and  clearer  as- 
sertions of  Christ'*s  substitution  in  the  room  of  sin- 
ners. As  the  scriptures  which  have  been  hinted 
at,  treat  more  directly  of  the  causes  of  Christ's 
death  i  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  contained, 
with  equal  evidence,  in  the  scriptures  which  treat 
more  directly  of  the  effects  of  his  death.  ThOs  we 
are  taught  ''  that  we  have  redemption  in  Christ's 
blood,  the  remission  of  sins  *,  that  his  blood  was 
shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  many ;  that 
thereby  he  reconciles  us  to  God  by  the  blood  of 


his  cross;  thaf  his  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin^ 
that  it  purges  the  consciences  of  sinners  from  Head 
works,  atid  gives  them  boldness  to  draw  near  to 
God/'  Whereas  some  of  these  scriptures  ascribe 
bur  redemption  to  Christ's  death,  and  others  of 
them  ascribe  it  to  his  sufferings  in  general ;  there 
are  various  scriptures  which  shew  that  the  merits 
of  his  obedience  are  included  in  his  satisfaction  ta* 
ken  in  its  full  e&tent.  Thus  we  are  told  that  by 
his  obedience  we  are  made  righteous,  Rom.  v.  \0. 
and  that  by  his  righteousness  we  receive  the  justi- 
fication of  life.  But  these  things  may  be  more 
fully  proved  in  another  section,  designed  for  vindi- 
eating  the  grounds  of  Christian  piety  from  objec- 
tions. 

11.  As  to  the  means  of  an  interest  in  Christ'^ 
redemption ;  whereas  the  Scripture  gives  variouf 
warningfs  concerning  the  inefficacy  of  a  dead  faith, 
6r  of  that  faith  which  is  without  works,  it  teaches 
us  also  that  there  is  a  sincere  holy  faith,  which 
works  by  love,  and  which  has  a  necessary  and  sure 
connection  with  salvation.  Thus  we  are  taught^ 
that  "  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith  ;"  that 
**  being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  God  ;^ 
that  "  God  sent  his  Son  to  the  world,  that  who- 
soever believes  in  him  may  not  perish,  but  have 
life  everlasting  ;*'  that  **  he  who  believes  has  past 
from  death  to  life ;"  that  "  to  as  many  as  receive 
Christ,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name, 
it  is  given  to  be  the  sons  of  God  j"  that  **  through 
faith  in  him,  sinners  receive  the  remission  of  sins» 
and  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied.*' It  is  evident  from  these  and  many  other 
scriptures,  that  that  faith  which  has  a  connection 
with  salvation,  includes  the  belief,  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  things  revealed  concerning  Christ/ 
Though  the  Scripture  sometimes  speaks  of  that 
faith  which  is  a  principal  means  of  salvation,  with- 
out iipe«kijig  expressly  of  the  object  of  it ;  yet  where 
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the  object  is  mentioned,  there  is  mention  made  of 
Christ,  or  of  some  of  the  most  important  troths 
concerning  him.  Whereas  a  great  many  different 
thii)|i;s  are  revealed  in  Scripture  concerning  t  hrist, 
it  i>  generally  owned  that  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
importance.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  various  truths 
relating  only  to  the  outward  instruments  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  are  not  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  truths  above  mentioned,  concerning 
the  chief  causes  and  effects  of  his  death  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  truths  neces^atily  included  in  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  But  whereas  some  people  speak  of 
that  faith  in  Christ,  which  the  Scripture  makes  so 
necessary,  as  if  it  did  not  imply  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  redemption  itself,  but  only  a  general  ac- 
knovvledgmfnt  of  Christ's  being  the  promised 
Messiah,  or  of  his  divine  mission  and  the  proof  q£ 
it  by  his  resurrection  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  shew 
bow  far  such  notions  of  faith  in  Christ  deviate  from 
the  Scripture-account  of  it. 

Ill  The  same  arguments  which  prove  the  truth 
and  reality  of  redemption,  do  in  effect  prove  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  acknowledging  it; 
and  that  suitable  acknowledgment  of  it  is  implied 
in  that  faith  in  Christ  which  the  Scripture  so  muck 
insists  on.  That  faith  which  is  so  great  a  meaniof 
salvation,  if  it  include  any  thing,  must  include  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  meritorious  cause  of  salva-- 
tion.  If  a  man  only  acknowlege,  in  general^ 
Christ's  divine  mission,  he  acknowledges  nothing 
concerning  Christ,  but  what  is  common  to  him 
with  all  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Due  acknoW* 
ledgment  of  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah^  id* 
eludes  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principal  thing 
promised  concerning  him,  which  is  his  purchasing 
our  redemption.  Suitable  acknowledgment  w 
Christ's  mission  must  imply  an  acknowIed|» 
ment  of  redemption  as  the  principal  end  of  his  oul» 
toon. 
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¥he  ftpostle  Paul  telis  us,  that  *<  God  bath  set 
forth  bis  Son  to  be  a  fxtipitiation  through  faith  in 
his  Mood,  to  declare  hij>  righteousness  in  the  remis- 
sion of  sinsv'^  Rom.  iii  ^.0.  This  plainly  implies 
that  that  faith  by  which  we  seek  and  obtain  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  faith  in  Christ'**  blood  ;  or  that 
that  iaith  which  is  the  means  of  pardon  has,  for 
its  object,  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious 
cause  of  pardon.  When  Christ's  satisfaction  is 
called  '*  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
feith,""  Phil,  iii  9.;  this  plainly  supposes  that  true 
faith  must  fix  our  hope  on  that  righteousness  aS 
the  cause  of  our  salvation  According  to  Scripture 
style,  to  be  justified  freely  by  God's  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  his  Son,  and  to  be  justi- 
fied by  faith,  are  but  different  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  doctrine.  This  supposes  that  that  faith 
which  is  the  meansof  our  justification,  includes  our 
applying  to  God'^s  mercy  through  redemption,  and 
our  building  our  hope  and  pleading  upon  it. 

Faith  in  Christ  must  include  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  things  concerning  him  that  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  Nothing  can  be  of  great- 
er importance  to  sinners  than  redemption  from  sin. 
Whatever  proves  the  importance  of  God's  moral 
law,  proves  the  importance  of  deliverance  from  its 
penal  sanction^  mid  of  conformity  to  its  holy  pre- 
cepts. The  Scriptures  above  cited  prove  that  re- 
demption is  the  cause  of  both. 

Faith  in  Christ  must  include  acknowledgment  of 
the  things  that  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  that  distin- 
guish him  from  others  who  have  been  sent  from 
God.  Others  who  were  sent  from  God  have  re- 
vealed  his  will,  given  a  pattern  of  our  duty  by  their 
example,  and  confirmed  the  truth  by  their  suffer- 
ings. It  is  peculiar  to  Christ  that  he  has  made 
atonement  for  our  sins. 

*   The  various  principal  onds  and  uses  ^^   faith  in 
Christ  shew  that  redemption  must  be  the  object  of 
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it     As  our  justification  through  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  a  principal  end  of  faith,  this  shews  that  ao- 
kDow]ed|i;ment  of  that  redemption  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  faith.     As  it  is  also  a  principal  end  of 
faith,  that  it  may  work  by  love,  it  must  include  an 
ackuo«vled^ment  of  tho^e  things  concerning  Christ 
that  are  the  ciiief  motives  of  love.     When  the  apos- 
tle Paui  says,  that  'he  love  of  Christ  constrains  us, 
2  Cor.  v.  14*.   he  gives  this  as  the  reason  of  it,  be- 
cause,  tre  thusjudgf^  that  if  one  died  for  all^  then  were 
all  dead.     The  piain  meaning  of  this  is,   that  the 
love  of  Christ  constrains  us,  because  we  believe  and 
acknowledge  our  redemption  by  him.     The  whole 
strain  of  the  New  IVstament  represents  redemp- 
tion as  the  highest  manifestation  of  divine  love  and 
mercy.     If  redemption  be  Grod's  chief  gift,  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  must  be  a  redeemed  sinner's 
chief  duty.     But  of  this  more  fully  afterwards. 

Another  end  of  faith  in  Christ  is  to  exclude 
boasting,   Rom.  iii.  27. ;  to  hinder  glorying  in  our- 
selves,  that  he  who  glorieth  may  glory  in  the  Lord, 
1  Cor.  i.  31. ;  and  that  we  may  give  due  honour  to 
God's  sovereign  free  mercy  in  our  salvation.     The 
Scripture  tells  us  that  salvation  **  is  of  faith,  that 
it  may  be  by  grace,  and  that  the  law  of  faith  ex- 
cludes boasting."*"     These,  and  the  like  Scripture 
instructions,  plainly  import  that  by  true  faith  we 
ascribe  our  salvation  to  the  true  meritorious  cause 
of  it.     We  are  told  that  they  who  sought  justifica- 
tion otherwise  than  by  faith,   made  Christ's  death 
to  have  been  in  vain,   and   made  his  cross  of  none 
effect.     This  implies  that  true  faith  in   Christ  ac- 
knowledges the  efficacy  of  his  death  or  of  his  cross, 
while  unbelief  denies  or  lessens  it.     This  may  also 
be  pi  oved  from  the  Scripture  account,   not  only 
of  the  ends,  but  also  of  the  causes  and  means  of 
faith. 

When  we  are  directed  to  seek  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  make  us  know  the  love  of  Chrbt  that  passes 
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kaawledgf ;  it  impltes  that  just  impressions  of  di- 
vine Ipve  in  our  redemption  is  a  cnief  end  of  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'  When  we  are  told 
Ifaat  Christ  b  the  end  of  the  law  for  rigbteousness^ 
4iid  that  the  law  leads  to  him ;  it  is  evident  frota^ 
aiich  scriptures,  especially  when  compared  with- 
other  scnptures,  that  suitable  impression  of  our- 
need  of  redemption^  and  of  the  glory  of  it,  is  a  main. 
design  of  divine  instructions  concerning  the  law  of 
■Qod.  When  preaching  the  gospel  is  called  preach- 
lag  Cfarist'^s  cross,  or  preaching  Christ  crucified^ 
l.Cor.  i.  18.  33.;  when  it  is  mentioned  to  the  Ga- 
Utians,  as  the  great  privilege  they  had  by  gosoel 
instructions  and  institutions,  that  Christ  crucined< 
bad  been  evidently  set  forth  before  them,  Gal.  iii. 
1. ;  when  both  the  sacraments  are  described  as  re- 
presenting and  applying  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
oeath,  BU>m.  vi.  3.  1  Cor.  xi.  s — all  these  things 
abew  that  our  honouring  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God  in  our  redemption,  is  a  main  design  of  all  di- 
Tine  ordinances  and  institutions  Seeing  therefore 
that  due  acknowledgment  of  redemption  is  a  main 
design  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod,  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  law,  of  all  the  instructions  of  his 
word,  and  of  all  the  ordinances  of  his  worship ;  it 
is  evident  that  such  acknowledgment  not  only  is 
iBcluded  in  that  faith  in  Christ  which  the  gospel 
requires,  but  even  that  it  is  the  very  main  and  prin- 
cipal thing  included  in  it. 

The  scriptures  which  treat  of  access  to  God  in 
Ids  worship,  and  of  a  spiritual  fulness  of  peace  and 
joy  in  God,  speak  of  these  privileges  as  the  effects. 
both  of  Christ's  blood,  and  of  faith,  in  such  a  way 
aa  shews  that  that  faith  which  is  the  means  of  these . 
privileges,  has  for  its  object  that  blood,  or  redemp- 
tion in  Christ's  blood,  which  is  the  meritorious 
cause  of  them.-  Thus,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  faith, 
we  are  told,  that  it  is  by  faith  we  draw  near  to  God 
and  have  access  to  him,  £ph.  ii;  18. ;  that  they  who 
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trust  in  God  according  to  his  word  are  filled  with 
joy  and  peace  in  believing,  Rom.  xv.  13. ;  and  that 
,  believing  in  Christ,  they  rejoice  with  joy  unspeaka- 
ble and  full  of  glory.     On  the  other  part,  as  to  the 
eflBcacy  of  Christ's  blood,  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
new  and  living  way  by  which  we  have  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  of  all,  Heb.  x.  19. ;  that  it  is 
that  blood  that  purges  our  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God,  Heb.  ix.  14. ;  and 
that  we  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
having  received  the  atonement,  Rom.  v.  1 1 .     These 
and  the  like  scriptures  shew  that  that  faith  by  which 
men  attain  to  spiritual  joy  and  peace  and  access 
to  God,  has  for  its  object  Christ's  blood  and  atone- 
ment or  redemption. 

The  great  law  of  prayer,  that  we  should  ask  all 
things  in  Christ's  name,  proves  that  our  faith  in 
liim  must  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  his  having 
purchased  all  things  for  us.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  that  explains  God's  bestowing  all  bless- 
ings on  us,  and  his  accepting  all  our  sincere  servi- 
ces, for  Christ's  sake.  Our  obligation  to  apply  to 
God  in  his  name,  might  be  justly  inferred  from  that 
doctrine,  though  it  were  not  otherwise  expressly 
enjoined.  But  we  are  not  left  to  learn  that  im- 
portant practice,  merely  by  inference  and  deduc- 
tion. It  is  inculcated  upon  us  in  the  most  express 
manner,  and  very  frequently.  We  are  required  in 
all  our  addresses  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  all 
our  endeavours  to  serve  him  acceptably,  to  ask  all 
things  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  do  all  things  in  h|S 
name,  John  xiv.  13.  Col.  iii.  17. 

IV.  The  various  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
duced, are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  acknowledgment 
of  redemption  is  necessarily  included  in  that  faith 
in  Christ,  which  the  Scripture  so  much  insists  on. 
They  shew  also  the  great  importance  of  such  ac- 
knowledgment: — how  much  it  should  habitually 
occupy  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christians;  and 
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how  justly  it  may  be  considered  as  the  life  and  soul 
of  practical  Christianity.  But  this  deserves  more 
particular  confirmation  on  various  accounts. 

The  transcendant  importance  of  acknowledging 
divine  mercy  in  redemption,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  so,  a^  to  interfere  with  habitual  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  other  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  This  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  ends  of  true  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous extreme.  But  it  is  also  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  acknowledge  redemption  only  in  a  super- 
ficial way. 

How  much  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  sal- 
vation by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  should  occu- 
py the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christians,  may  appear 
from  the  consideration  of  the  following  thmgs : 
viz.  the  nature  and  properties  of  redemption  itself ; 
various  express  assertions  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  place  it  should  have  in  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions ;  the  style  of  Scripture  concerning  it,  by  which 
the  whole  of  Christianity  receives  its  denomination 
from  that  important  doctrine ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  inculcate  it,  mixing  it  with  all  other 
divine  instructions,  improving  it  as  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  enforcing  all  Christian  precepts ;  the  warn- 
ings given  concerning  those  who  opposed  it  or  per- 
rerted  it ;  the  account  given  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  enabling  men  to  just  apprehen- 
sions and  impressions  of  it;  the  commendations 
given  of  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament dispensation  as  arising  from  a  clearer  dis- 
covery of  it ;  together  with  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  Christian  life  as  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of 
God. 

As  to  the  nature  of  redemption  itself,  its  tran- 
scendant importance  has  been  in  some  measure  ex- 
filained  and  proved  already,  and  will  be  more  ful- 
y  considered  afterwards.  It  is  obvious,  that  seeing 
it  is  an  incomparable  display  of  the  perfections  of 
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God,  and  especially  of  hi»  mercj  to  sinnei^y  nmh 
pensity  to  suitable  ecknowledgment  of  it  is  a  thing 
to  which  hearers  of  the  gospel  are  under  the  high- 
est obligations,^  in  point  of  justice  dnd  gratitude,  a» 
well  as  interest.  As  was  observed  1>efore,  if  re- 
demption is  God's  chief  gift,  suitable  acknowledge 
ment  of  it  is  the  redeemed  sinner'^s  ehief  duty.  Ne^ 
gleet  of  such  acknowledgment  is  the  highest  con- 
tempt of  divine  mercy  and  of  divine  authority. 
They  who  deny  redemption,  such  -as  the  unbelie- 
ving Jews  and  others,  are  far  less  inconsistent  witk 
themselves,  than  they  who  own  the  reality  of  it^ 
but  satisfy  themselves  with  mere  superficial  ac> 
knowled^ments  of  it. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  our  redeMptfon  and  sahra* 
tion  by  Christ  that  the  apostle  has  in  view,  whel 
he  says  that  he  was  determined  to  kno^  nodiing 
else,  among  those  to  wliom  he  preached,  bat  Ch'ritt 
snd  him  crucified,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.;  that  he 'gloried  iii 
nothing  else  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  Gal.  vi.  14*4 
that  he  counted  all  things  else  as  loss,  icnr  tfhe  esr 
cellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  PMl.  iS.  8. 
Such  expressions  olainly  iitiport  something  moit 
than  merely  that  the  doctrine  of  Chris^t's  redemp^ 
tion  and  n>ediation  is  a  part^  or  -a  qece^ary  part» 
of  the  Christian  revelation :  they  plainly  rnrpoiii 
that  it  is  of  peculiar  and  transoendantitapertance;  / 
and  that,  as  other  doctrines  which.  Inay  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  and  wkich  by  no  mpeans  ^bcpold  b^ 
neglected,  have  a  manifold  connexion  wkh  it,  «r 
a  manifold  relation  to  ii,  so  ii  is  in  that  vie^  that 
they  should  be  habitually  considered. 

It  is  evident  that  no  doctrine  can  properly  be  d^ 
nominated  from  any  of  the  least  important  bnutfAet 
of  it,  but  from  its  main  scope  and  desi|;n.  The 
whole  of  Christianity  receives  its  denoitiiiiJBtiott 
from  the  mystery  of  red«mption.  Wbeti  t^adiiii| 
Christianity  is  called  preaching  Christ,  the  pitadi* 
ifeig  of  tbe  cross^  or  of  Cbrist  crucifitd^  Md  fjMck^ 
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ing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  and  when 
the  whole  Christian  revelation  is  called  the  word 
of  grace,  the  word  of  reconciliation,  the  word  of 
salvation,,  the  word  of  life,  and  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  force  of  this  argument,  from 
these  names  of  the  word  of  God,  is  founded  on  this, 
that  they  are  names  given  to  it  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  . 

In  considering  how  the  apostles  inculcate  the  ' 
doctrine  in  view,  it  is  of  use  to  distinguish  betwixt 
the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  parts  of  their  wri- 
tings ;  understanding  these  words  in  the  strictest 
sense,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  though 
all  its  doctrines  are  of  a  practical  nature  and  ten^ 
dency. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  writings  in  viewv 
it  is  proper  tot>bserve  these  two  things.  First,  that 
aooie  branch  or  other  of  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion is  to  be  met  with  in  the  doctrinal  instructions 
^  the. apostles  every  where  ;  and  secondly,  that  all 
other  doctrines  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
it.  As  to  the  first :  the  divine  perfections  mani- 
fested in  redemption ;  the  divine  law  established 
by  it ;  the  blessings  purchased  by  it ;  our  need  of 
it ;  the  manner  of  obtaining  an  interest  in  it,  and 
the  fruits  of  it ;  the  sufficiency,  the  excellency,  the 
'  completeness  of  it ;  and,  in  a  special  manner,  the  in- 
comprehensible mercy  and  kindness  of  God  display- 
ed in  it ;  the  divine  nature  and  glory  of  the  Son 
ef  God  who  purchased  redemption,  and  of  his  Spi- 
rit who  appli«s  it ;  with  various  other  things  which 
•hew  its  glory  and  importance  •,  are  to  be  met  with 
every  where  in  those  parts  of  the  apostolical  wri- 
tings that  may,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  called  doc- 
triual. 

As  to  the  other  point,  namely,  that  the  doctrines 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mystery  of 
cedemption  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  it*;. 
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this  is  evident  both  as  to  the  other  pectllmr  dbe* 
trines  of  revelation,  and  as  to  the  doctrines  of  d»» 
tural  religion,  which  they  necessarily  presuppose. 
When  the  apostle  says,  that  Christ  is  the  end  tft 
the  law,  Rom.  x.  4.  which  law  is  a  main  branch  of  • 
natural  religion,  though  more  folly  discovered  m 
Scripture ;  this  implies,  as  was  hinted  b<^ore,  thai 
it  is  a  principal  end  and  use  of  the  law,  to  guii^ 
transgressors,  to  shew  them  their  deed  of  that  sal- 
vation through  Christ  which  the  gospel  reveals.  As* 
to  the  other  truths  of  natural  religion,  wfcbch  OiAJr 
be  some  way  distinguished  from  tfce  dbeMne  of  tte 
divine  law ;  such  as  the  truths  relating  to  6o<r» 
being,  attributes  and  works ;  the  apostle  Paul  cdh* 
siders  these  things  in  their  relation  to  the  dirim 
law,  and  the  discovery  it  gives  of  our  need  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel.  When  he  is  proving  our  nee(f 
of  that  justification  and  salvation  which  the  gospel 
reveals,  he  uses  a  chain  of  reasoning  mnch  to  this^ 
purpose ;  that  the  visible  works  of  God  clearly  mt* 
nifest  his  invisible  glory ,^  or  his  eternal  power  aad 
Godhead  \  that  thi»  founds  an  obligation  to  obey 
his  moral  law,  or  to  glorify  him  and  to  be  thank- 
ful to  him  V  that  it  renders  transgression  inexcdsa^ 
bJe ;  that  all,  being  guilty  before  Grod,  haf«e  need 
to  seek  that  justification  which  is  given  fireely  by 
God's  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  his 
Son,  Rom.  i.  20,  21.  iii.  23,  84.  Thus  the  chief 
doctrines  of  natural  religion  concerning  God's  be» 
ing,  attributes,  works  and  law,  are  considered  a» 
subservient  to  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation,  cob* 
cerning  God's  mercy  and  grace: 

As  to  those  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
which  may  be  more  strictly  called  practical,  or 
which  treat  more  directly  of  the  divine  precepts ; 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  is  almost 
every  where  intermixed  with  them,  and  improved 
for  enforcing  them.  The  duties  of  faith,  love,  hope 
and  j[oy,  relating  to  Christ's  mediatiooj  tfid  the 
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ftMircy  ttanifested  in  it,  are  repreftented  both  as  a 
thitf  part  of  Christian  practice,  and  as  having  the 
most jpowerfal  influence  on  all  the  other  parts  of 
ft  Thds,  redemption  has  a  manifold  influence  on 
tenctifieation.  It  purchases  sanctifying  grace,  and 
aflR^rds  the  most  powerful  motives  to>  holineils.  It 
h  from  thM  rich  source  the  inspired  writers  dravr 
lite  chief  motives  to  eterj  doty  atid  against  everf 
«io.  But  of  this  more  fully  atWwards,  in  consi- 
dering the  mantibki  influence  of  faith  on  universal 
ftolinesi». 

'  Besides  d^o&e  phicti^I  parts  of  the  apostolical 
Irtitings  which  treat  chiefly  oft  duties  incumbent  on> 
Christians  of  all  sorts,,  in  all  conditions ;  there  are 
some  parts,  #h1ch  relate  to  particular  emergencieis^ 
Md  occurrences,  and  which  may  be  called  occasion- 
al  parts.  It  is  observable,  that  in  these  passages,. 
whatever  be  the  suliject  treated  of,  the  apostles  did 
Mt  Chink  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  composure,, 
lb  mix  with  it  some  instructions  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the* 
apostle  is  speaking  to  the  Corinthians  about  the 
incestuous  person,  whom  he  requires  them  to  put 
eut  from  among  them  v  he  puts  them  in  mind  that 
Christ  their  passover  had  been  sacrificed  for  them, 
and  that  therefore^  in  keeping  the  spiritual  pass- 
ever,  they  ought  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven,  I  Cor. 
▼.  7. ;  and  when  he  is  vindicating  himself  to  the 
same  Corinthians  from  the  imputation  of  unsteadi- 
ness in  bis  purposes,  he  brings  in  the  consideration 
of  God's  unchangeableness  in  his  promises,  which 
are  in  Christ  yea  and  amen,  2  Cor.  i.  *iO.  These, 
and  the  like  instances,  show  how  much  the  doc- 
trine of  the  grace  of  Christ  occupied  the  hearts  at 
the  apostles.  Every  thing  put  them  in  mind  of  it ; 
they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  have  it  long  oiit 
•f  their  view  ;  nor  did  any  other  branch  of  spiritd- 
a\  instruction  make  them  lose  sight  of  it.  It  is 
chrident  that  la  this,  as  in  other  things,  their  ex- 
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ample  should  be  a  pattern  to  others  ;  and  that,  not 
only  to  Christian  teachers,,  though  they  indeed  have 
a  special  concern  in  such  examples,  but  all  Chris- 
tians in  general.  All  are  under  the  same  obliga- 
tions,  in  tiie  main,  to  honour  the  mercy  of  God  ia 
our  salvation. 

The  importance  of  suitable  acknowledgment  of 
redemption,  may  appear  f|irther  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  those  who  opposed 
that  doctrine,  or  who  perverted  it.  As  to  the  un- 
believing Jews  who  opposed  it,  the  manner  in  which 
Paul  expresses  his  sorrow  on  account  of  their  blind- 
ness,  has  astonished  his  readers  in  all  ages,  Ronw 
ix.  1 — 3.  Though  some  things  in  the  apostle's 
discourse  on  that  head  are  obscure,  one  thing  ]& 
very  plain,  viz.  that  he  looked  on  that  blindness  of 
his  countrymen,  which  he  so  much  bewails,  as  very 
dismal.  Let  us  consider  what  that  blindness  was. 
It  is  certain  that  these  unbelieving  Jews  were  far 
from  being  atheists.  They  owned  the  being  of 
God,  his  attributes,  his  providence,  and  bis  law. 
They  even  pretended  to  be  zealous  for  the  law.  Ifc 
was  their  rejecting  Christ's  mediation  and  redemp- 
tion that  filled  the  apostle'^s  heart  with  such  dis* 
pleasure  and  sorrow.  This  is  evident  from  the  end 
of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  epistle  above  cited ;  and  it  shews  what  im- 
pressions the  apostle  had  of  the  importance  of  that 
doctrine  which  these  people  rejected. 

But  it  is  useful  to  consider  not  only  hbw  the 
apostles  speak  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  opposed 
the  doctrine  in  view,  but  of  the  judaizing  Chris- 
tians who  perverted  it,  and  particularly  the  false 
apostles  so  often  mentioned  or  hinted  at  in  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  Gal.  i.  ii.  &c.  Whereas  these  men 
not  only  owned  the  doctrine  of  God's  being,  attri- 
butes and  law,  but  owned  also  Cbrist'^s  divine  mis- 
sion ;  the  main  thing  blamed  in  their  scheme  of 
doctrine  is  its  tendency  to  frustrate  the  grace  #C 


ficti,  aad'to  nrake  the  death  of  Christ  to  baVe  been 
in  Tain,  withi'espect  to  our  justification  before  God, 
Ckd.  ii.  at  the  end ;  that  i»  to  saj,  thehr  doctrine 
derogated  greatly  from  the  g)orj  of  God'^s  sove- 
leigh  mercy  in  our  justification  and  BaliratioB 
through  Christ.  Though  that  party  is  blamed  al- 
so for  their  false  zeal  for  the  ceremonial  law ;  yet 
as 'that  is  but  Bipart  df  the  charge  against  them,  sa 
the  evil  ot  it  is  represehted  as  consisting  mainly  in 
ks  being  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  deaths 
For  where  people  went  no  further  than  a  scrupn^ 
Idus  adherence  to  the  ceremonial  precepts ;  though 
the  apostle  speaks  oif  such  Christians  as  weak  bre- 
thren, Rom.  xiv.  1.;  he  is  far  from  speaking  of 
them  as  he  does  df  the  false  apostles.  It  is  thai 
sort  of  men  he  had  in  view,  in  the  strong  and.  un- 
common expressions  in  which  he  w^rn»  the  Gala* 
tiaos  against  whoever  should  preacb  another  gos- 
pel to  them,  than  what  they  had  heard  before^ 
thoftgh  it  were  an  SBgel  firmn  heaven.  Gal.  i'.  &. 

The  soriptures  which  ti*eat  of  the  enligbteninjf 
j|race  of  the  Sph^it  cyf  God),  shew  that  a  mirio  der« 
mgn  of  it  is  to  give  us  right  Views  cff  the  mystevf 
•f  ottr  redemiption  by  rbe  Son  of  €rod.  Thus, 
Pinil  pfvytr  fn  behalf  of  tbe  E^hesians,  ''  that  the 
CM  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  giVe  th^m 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  kiMw^ 
leii^  of  him^  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  be- 
ing cnKgbtened,  that  they  nvigfat  know  what  is  tbe 
liope  of  his  calling,  and  tne  riches  of  his  inheritance 
in  tbe  saints  C^  aM  also,  ^<  'that  God  would  strength- 
cii  them  with  might  by  his  Sjpirit  in  the  inner  man^ 
that  Christ  mighl  dwell  in  th^ir  faeurts  by  faitb^ 
that  they  might  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  i 
mad  that  they  might  know  what  is  tbe  breadth  and 
length,  and  depth  and  height^  and  to  know  thh 
love  6f  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge.**  He  tellfr 
tiie  Corinthians,  ^*  that  God  who  coihrnanded  the* 
It^ht  to  ih&g  oiit  Of  daitaess,  shines  into  mens' 
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hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  obserya- 
ble,  that  as  several  of  the  most  remarkable  prayers 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  prayers  for  di- 
vine light,  so  the  principal  thing  mentioned  in  them 
is  that  light  that  gives  right  views  of  the  mystery 
of  our  salvation. 

The  scriptures  which  mention  the  reason  why 
God  honours  the  gospel  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
power  in  the  salvation  of  sinners^  shew  that  one 
main  reason  of  it  is,  because  the  gospel  reveals  ihd 
mystery  of  our  redemption.  When  the  apostle 
Paul  affirms  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation,  and  adds  this  as  the  reason  of  it,  "  for 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith/'  it  is  our  justification  and  salvation 
through  Christ  that  he  has  in  view ;  as  appears 
both  from  the  context,  and  from  other  scriptures 
where  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  is 
insisted  on.  When  our  Saviour  tells  NicodemuSf 
that  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, **  so  must  the  Son  of  ma«  be  lifted  up,'^  that 
comparison  plainly  tells  how  sinners  are  to  seek 
that  divine  power  that  heals  the  diseases  of  the 
soul ;  that  it  is  by  believing  contemplation  of  Christ 
crucified,  held  up  to  view  in  gospel  ordinances  for 
that  end. 

When  the  apostles  commend  the  disttnguisbing 
advantages  and  privileges  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  they  inculcate,  that  one  of  the  chief 
of  these  privileges,  is  a  clearer  and  fuller  discovery 
of  the  causes  and  of  the  way  and  means  Of  recon- 
ciliation with  God  through  the  Mediator,  2  Cor. 
iii.  This  is  represented  as  a  main  thing  thttt  exalts 
the  New  Testament  church-state  to  a  nearer  resem- 
blance of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  as  being  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  higher  degrees  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness.    But  of  this  elsewhere. 

The  descriptions  given  in  Scripture  of  the  Cbrift* 
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tian  life  as  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  Gal.  ii.  SO ;  the 
precepts  which  require  us  not  only  to  come  to  him 
and  to  receive  him,  but  also  to  abide  in  him,  to 
walk  in  him,  being  rooted  and  built  up  in  him, 
stablished  in  the  faith,  and  abounding  therein  with 
thanksgiving.  Col.  ii.  7. ;  the  comparisons  which 
represent  Christ's  sacrifice  as  our  spiritual  meat 
and  drink ;  with  various  other  Scripture  instruc- 
tions of  the  like  import  and  tendency ;  shew  very 
clearly  of  what  importance  it  is  to  abound  in  suit- 
able acknowledgment  of  redemption.  They  shew 
in  effect  that  it  is  of  the  like  importance  to  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  the  soul,  as  natural  feeding  is  to  the 
life  of  the  body. 

V.  Several  things  that  have  been  taken  notice  of, 
in  proving  the  importance  of  habitual  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ's  mediation,  serve  in  part  to  explain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  it.  In  order  to  far- 
ther explication  of  it,  it  is  useful  to  consider  some 
of  the  principal  ends  of  it ;  which  may  be  gathered 
not  only  from  those  scriptures  which  treat  more 
directly  of  faith  itself,  but  also  from  the  scriptures 
which  treat  of  tbeends  of  Christ's  mediation  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  reveals  it.  It 
is  of  importance  to  consider  this  subject,  because  it 
is  evident,  that  true  faith  in  Christ  must  have  such 
characters,  as  render  it  fit  for  answering  the  ends 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  is  common  to  faith  in  Christ  with  all  other 
holy  duties,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  chief  and 
highest  end  of  it.  But  as  it  is  incumbent  on  rea- 
sonable creatures  to  honour  the  divine  perfections 
suitably  to  the  manifestations  that  are  made  to 
them  of  these  perfections ;  it  is  evidently  a  main 
thing  incumbent  on  redeemed  sinners,  and  a  prin- 
cipal end  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  to  honour  the 
mercy  and  grace  and  other  divine  perfections  of 
God  as  manifested  in  redemption.     Thus,  when 
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the  apostle  F«iil  is  speaking  of  Cpd^gnraoious pur- 
poses concerning  our  salvatiop,  h^.  says  that  the 
end  of  these  things  is,  that  we  may  be  to  the  praist. 
of  his  glory,  who  trust  in  Chmt,£;pbt  1.6. 12. 11.7.; 
particularly  the  prajse  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  (or 
free  undeserved  mercy),  and  th^  shewing  forth  the 
exceeding  riches  of  hb  grac^,  in.  his  kindness  ia 
Christ ;  and  that  God  fulfils  all  the  good  pleasure: 
of  his  goodness  and  the  work  of  fajtb  with  power» 
tb^t  the  nam^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
glorified  in  us,  2  Thess.  i.  12.     As  it  is.  tb^  end  of 
believing  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  that 
we  may  honour  God^s  perfections  manifested  in 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence ;  so  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  scriptures   now  cited,   and   many 
others,  that  the  end  of  knowing  and  believing  the 
gospel  is  our  honouring  God's  perfections  manifest* 
ed  in  the  wprk  of  our  redemption  and  salvation. 
A  rooted  disposition  and  propensity  to  comply  with 
that  excellent  end,  must  be  a  chief  character  of 
that  faith  which  the  Scripture  calls  faith   unfeigo. 
ed.     Such  faith  must  in  a  special  manner  incline 
a  sinner's  heart  to  honour  the  grace,  or  undeserved 
mercy  of  God.     This  is  plainly  implied  both  in  the 
scriptures  above  cited,   and   in   other  scriptures, 
which  shew  that  it  is  a  principal  end  of  faith  that 
boasting  may  be  excluded,  that  no  flesh  may  gloiy 
in  God^s  sight,  but  that  he  that  glorietb  may  gloir 
in  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  i.  13. 

The  scriptures  formerly  adduced  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  sincere  holy  faith  which  has  a  sure  con- 
nection with  salvation,  shew  that  it  is  a  chief  end 
of  faith  in  Christ,  that  having  an  interest  in  Christ's 
redemption,  we  may  be  thereby  justified  before 
God.  The  same  scriptures  prove  also,  that  a 
state  of  justification  includes  not  only  freedom  from 
condemnation,  but  an  actual  right  to  life  eternal, 
and  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  giace; 
and  that  true  faith  in  Christ  is  the  means^  not  on- 
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!y  of  bringing  us  into  that  state,  hot  also  of  our 
continuance  in  it.  Hence  it  would  be  exceeding 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  acknowledgment  of 
Clirist^s  nsediation  is  necessary  onlj  at  a  sinner^s 
first  conversion  to  €rod :  it  is  equally  necessary 
ever  afler.  The  Christian  life,  as  was  already  ob« 
aenred  from  Scripture,  is  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son 
<»f  God.  U  will  be  fully  proved  afterwards,  that 
the  peculiar  influence  of  faith  in  Christ,  on  our 
justincation  through  him,  does  not  derogate  from 
ihe  necessity  of  repentance;  as  it  includes,  not 
4Dnly  sincere  sorrow  for  sin,  but  also  a  returning 
from  sin  to  God  and  universal  holiness.  These 
things  are  inseparable  from  true  faith ;  they  are  of 
<equal  necessity  with  it,  though  not  of  the  same  in- 
fluence on  our  interest  in  Christ's  mediation,  of 
vrhich  due  acknowledgment  of  that  mediation  is  the 
immediate  effectual  means ;  as  in  other  cases,  en- 
tering into  certain  endearing  relations  (as  by  mar- 
riage or  adoption)  is  that  by  which  one  receives  a 
right  to  the  benefits  belonging  to  these  relations ; 
baving  an  interest  in  a  new  inheritance  by  virtue 
of  such  relation  lo  the  first  purchaser  and  proprie-^ 
tor  of  it. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  doctrine  concern- 
ing faith  and  its  objects,  shew  that  a  principal  end 
of  it  is  sanctification,  or  universal  holiness.  This 
is,  in  effect,  included  in  what  was  proved  before 
about  our  active  glorifying  God  as  the  end  of  out 
faith.  The  holy  Scripture  shews  that  true  holiness 
is  the  end  of  our  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God, 
Tit.  ii.  14.  of  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  of  the  promises  of  God's  covenant  as 
well  as  of  the  precepts  of  his  law,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

It  is  needful  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  end  of 
faith  jn  Christ,  and  of  Scripture  instructions  con- 
eeming  it,  not  only  to  direct  us  in  seeking  all  the 
parts  of  salvation,  for  Christ's  sake,  in  prayer  aR4 
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other  duties  of  it^orship ;  but  also  to  direct  os  in  all 
other  endeavours  in  what  the  Scripture  calls  th^ 
work  of  our  salvation,  Rom.  ix.  32.  and  particular^ 
ly  of  our  sanctification  :  and  that  it  is  by  failh  we 
are  to  seek  after,  not  only  an  interest  in  Christ'! 
mediation,  but  also  a  well  founded  abundant  hope 
of  that  interest,  though  other  means  of  hope  must 
by  no  means  be  excluded,  Rom.  xv.  15^. 

V  1.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  just 
conceptions  of  the  way  of  attaining  to  an  interest 
in  Christ's  mediation ;  so  it  is  a  very  useful  illus- 
tration of  it  that  the  Scripture  gives  us,  in  compa^ 
ring  it  to  the  way  of  giving  and  acquiring  a  right 
to  any  thing  among  n>en,  by  free  gift  or  donation  ; 
in  vvhich  case,  two  things  concur  to  make  up  a  right 
or  title,  namely,  an  offer  or  free  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  giver,  and  acceptance  on  tbe  part  of  the 
receiver.     Thus,  in  holy  Scripture,  as   Christ  is 
called  the  gift  of  God,  John  iv.  10.  and  the  free 
gift,  Rom.  V.  15.  and  we  are  said  to  be  justified 
freely  through   the   redemption   that   is   in   him, 
Rom.  iii.  24*. ;  so  faith  is  described  by  our  receiving 
Christ,  John  i.  12.   our  taking  the  waters  of  life 
freely.  Rev.  xxi.  6.  without  money  and  without 
price,  IsR.  Iv.  1.  our  giving  suitable  acceptation  to 
the  true  and  faithful  saying,  that  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners,  1  Tim.  i.  15. ;  and  we  are  told,  that  sal- 
vation   is   of  faith,   that    it   might  be  by  grace, 
Rom.  iv.  6.     The  Scripture  descriptions  of  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,   of  the  nature  and  ojf  the  ends  of  it, 
shew  that  an  interest  in  the  Mediator  is  given  by 
way  of  free  and  gratuitous  donation.     To  avoid 
wrong  apprehensions  of  this  important  subject,  it  is 
needful  to  guard  against  two  opposite  hurtful  er- 
rors :  one  is,  that  God  offers  happiness  wtbout 
holiness  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  free  offers  of  the 
gospel  only  im|>ort  a  connection  between  sincere 
lioliness  and  happiness  :  as  if  we  were  to  he  behold- 
en to  ourselves  for  holiness,  and  to  Christ -only  fbr  ' 
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its  connection  with  a  reward.  The  scriptures  above 
cited,  and  compared  with  other  scriptures,  shew 
that  God  oilers  holiness  and  happiness,  (of  which 
holiness  is  a  chief  part),  and  all  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  freely  through  the  Mediator  of 
it.  The  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  efficient  cause  of  holiness;  and  faith  itself, 
which  is  a  principal  means  of  it,  are  both  of  them 
the  fruits  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  both  are  call- 
ed the  gift  of  God,  Gal.  iii.  14.  Eph.  il  8.  Act^ 
X.  45. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
disparity  betwixt  free  donation  among  men,  and 
the  manner  in  which  God  confers  salvation  or  a 
right  to  it :  because  among  men  verbal  acceptance 
is  sufficient;  whereas  the  acceptance  required,  in 
the  concerns  of  salvation,  is  an  acceptance  with  the 
whole  heart  i  and  consequently  with  such  peniten- 
tial and  holy  dispositions  as  are  not  easily  attained 
to :  and  it  may  be  said,  that  this  makes  it  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  attain  to  any  considerable  measure 
of  hope,  as  to  a  man's  interest  in  that  salvation, 
even  where  there  may  be  a  sincere  concern  and 
cordial  acceptance  of  it. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  though  the  things 
mentioned  in  it  prove  some  disparity  betwixt  free 
donation  in  other  cases  and  in  the  concerns  of  sal-* 
▼ation ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  disparity,  the 
free  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  in  the  way  of  con- 
ferring justification  and  salvation,  is  incomiparably 
above  what  takes  place  in  any  other  donation 
whatever.  Among  men,  verbal  acceptance  must 
give  a  right  tq  what  is  offered  as  a  gift ;  because 
|nen  cannot  see  into  the  heart,  or  judge  of  it.  But 
if  they  could,  a  benefactor  might  be  said  to  offer  a 
gift  freely,  though  he  promised  it  only  to  those 
who  should  accept  of  it  cordially,  and  not  to  those 
who  in  their  hearts  undervalue  and  despise  it.  If 
it  is  difllcult  to  brin^  up  tlie  hearts  of  sinners  t» 
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suitable  acceptance  of  the  oilers  of  the  gospel,  this 
serves  farther  to  commend  the  freeness  of  God's 
jnercj,  that  he  makes  so  gracious  proposals  to 
creatures  who  are  so  unworthj  of  them,  and  so 
hardly  brought  to  esteem  and  embrace  them.  But 
besides  this,  as  the  gospel  promises  salvation  through 
sincere  acceptance  of  Christ  with  the  whole  heart; 
so  it  contains  gracious  promises  of  God^s  Spirit  to 
enable  sinners  to  such  acceptance.  All  hearers  of 
the  gospel  are  warranted,  encouraged,  and  required, 
to  seek  the  accomplishment  of  these  promises  on 
themselves,  it  being  indeed  for  this  end  that  tbej 
are  proposed,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  ^.  37.  Sinners  are 
encouraged  to  seek  this  with  their  whole  heart,  and 
to  seek  it  with  humble  and  joyful  hope.  They  are 
allowed,  and  even  required,  to  improve  all  the  de- 
clarations of  God'^s  mercy  in  his  word  as  encourage* 
ments  to  such  hope.  These  declarations  of  God^s 
free,  incomparable  and  incomprehensible  mercy, 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have  a  powerful 
tendency,  when  duly  improved,  to  dispel  the  dis- 
couraging fear  and  perplexity,  that  is  the  native 
effect  of  guilt  in  an  awakened  conscience.  With- 
out taking  in  these  manifold  encouragements  of 
hope,  we  cannot  have  just  and  adequate  views  of 
the  free  offers  of  the  gospel.  And  whatever  dif- 
^culty  there  may  be,  as  to  attaining  abundant 
hope,  even  where  there  is  a  cordial  acceptance,  it 
is  evident  that  the  cause  of  that  difficulty  is  not 
any  defect  in  the  free  offers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
gospel-encouragements  of  hope ;  but  a  culpable  de^ 
feet  in  men's  own  apprehensions  and  practical  im- 
provement of  these  things.  No  humble  Christian 
will  fully  acquit  himself  of  all  culpable  defects  of 
that  kind. 

VII.  The  two  things  that  were  mentioned  0 
concurring  in  free  donation,  namely  an  offer  or 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  giver  and  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver,  shew  that  there  are  two 
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f^rfncipnl  things  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  true 
faith  in  Christ,  viz,  on  the  one  part,  sincere  persua* 
jiion  of  the  divine  offers  and  promises,  with  suita* 
ble  dependance  on  them  ;  and  on  the  other  part^ 
cordial  esteem  of  the  things  offered  and  promised. 
This  last  is  perhaps  sometimes  called  acceptance  of 
the  offers  of  the  gospel,  being  indeed  a  principal 
thing  included  in  it.  But  whereas  people  may  es*- 
teem  and  desire  what  is  no-way  in  their  offer ;  it 
is  evident  that  to  receive  or  accept  of  a  thing,  sup- 
poses not  only  thai  we  esteem  it,  but  that  it  is  of- 
fered to  us,  that  we  know  and  believe  that  it  is  of^ 
fered,  and  that  we  hope  for  it,  by  accepting  of  it 
in  the  manner  required  of  us. 

Belief  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel  must  be  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  true  faith,  because  these  offers  are 
H  principal  part  of  the  gospel.  When  we  are 
taught  to  consider  God's  covenant  as  a  covenant  of 
promises,  and  to  consider  the  Mediator  of  it  as 
pne  ip  whom  these  promises  are  yea  and  amen  ; 
lind  when  it  is  represented  as  the  character  of  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  God's  covenant,  that  they 
tai^e  hold  of  it,  Isa  Ivi,  4. ;  that  they  are  persuacf- 
ed  of  God's  promises,  and  embrace  them,  Heb» 
xi.  13- ;  that  they  receive  the  testimony  or  record 
oi^  God  concerning  his  giving  life  eternal  through 
^is  Son ;  that  they  hope  in  God  according  to  bis 
word,  and,  which  is  represented  as  a  very  essential 
fiqt  of  faith,  that  they  not  only  believe  that  God  is,  > 
but  that  he  is  a  revvarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him,  and  that  they  take  the  waters  of  life 
freely  :  these  and  the  like  scriptures  plainly  imply^ 
that  just  persuasion  and  impression  of  the  divine 
promises  and,  offers  is  a  principal  branch  of  true 
practical  faith.  And  seeing  it  is  the  promise  of 
(iod  that  gives  a  right  to  salvation,  that  true  faitb^ 
the  end  of  which  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  must 
fix  the  heart  on  that  which  gives  a  right  and  title 
to  s^lvatiptu    TiiQUg.h  there  are  variaus  other  wayi. 
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of  acquiring  rights  among  men,  yet  seeing  God 
cannot  be  under  such  obligations  to  us,  as  we  are 
under  to  one  another,  we  cannot  acquire  a  right  to 
any  thing  from  God  but  by  virtue  of  his  promise. 
And  it  is  also  evident,  that  without  believing  and 
relying  on  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  gospel, 
the  doctrines  of  it  cannot  administer  that  relief 
and  consolation  which  is  necessary  to  an  awakened 
conscience ;  or  to  a  sinner  deeply  sensible  of  sin 
and  concerned  about  salvation.  For  though  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  and  grace  be  in  itself  a  joy- 
ful doctrine ;  yet  what  comfort  could  it  give  to 
know  that  there  is  a  Kedeemer,  a  Saviour  provided 
for  others,  but  not  offered  to  .tr»  ^ 

The  end  of  assenting  to  the  offers  of  the  gospel, 
is  cordial  acceptance  of  them.  As. a  man  may  es- 
teem and  desire  what  is  not  in  his  offer ;  so  what 
a  man  knows  to  be  in  his  offer  may  be  the  object 
of  his  indifference  or  aversion.  Cordial  acceptance 
of  the  offers  of  the  gospel  must  include,  not  only  a 
persuasion  of  the  reality  of  them,  but  also  a  high 
esteem  of  the  things  contained  in  them.  That 
esteem  must  extend,  not  only  to  all  the  partsf,  but 
also  to  all  the  causes  of  salvation,  and  particularly 
to  Christ's  mediation.  Our  esteem  of  that  media- 
tion must,  according  to  Scripture,  imply  a  disclaim- 
ing of  the  self-confidence  formerly  explained,  a 
hearty  willingness  to  be  indebted  to  oivine  free 
mercy  in  Christ^s  reden>ption,  as  the  source  of  our 
solvation ;  a  holy  propensity  to  honour  the  love 
and  grace,  and  other  perfections  of  God,  manifest- 
ed in  the  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  ia 
the  promises  of  it ;  with  a  careful  improvement  of 
these  things  as  our  relief  from  the  fears  that  are 
the  effects  of  sin,  and  as  the  grounds  of  our  hope 
and  pleading  before  God,  for  remission  and  for  all 
other  blessings.  All  this  is  partly  evident  from  the 
scriptures  formerly  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
objects  and  ends  of  faith;  particuktrty  the  scriptarei 
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mbout  excluding  boasting,  about  our  glorifying^ 
Crod*8  grace,  our  glorying  only  in  the  Lord,  our 
counting  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  farther  proofs  of  this 
matter  will  occur  afterwards,  in  considering  the 
means  and  grounds  of  that  esteem  which  we  ought 
to  have  of  Christ's  mediation. 

Sincere  belief  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  and 
due  esteem  of  the  things  contained  in  them,  ought 
to  be  joined  together  in  our  acknowledgments  of 
Christ^s  mediation.  But  it  is  needful  to  treat  of 
them  separately,  in  order  to  explain  the  scripture- 
directions  relating  to  this  important  subject  It  i» 
of  use  to  divide  these  directions  into  two  sorts,  as 
they  are  more  directly  subservient  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  valuable  attainments  :  between 
which  however  there  is  so  near  a  relation,  that  in 
treating  of  the  one  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  other.  In  considering  the  excellency  of  the 
blessings  of  God's  covenant,  we  should  remember 
that  they  are  blessings  graciously  offered  to  us; 
and  in  endeavouring  after  abundant  persuasion  of 
the  offers  of  these  things,  we  should  still  remember 
the  worth  and  excellency  of  them. 

VIII.  It  is  of  importance,  as  to  all  the  attainw 
ments  belonging  to  faith  in  Christ,  to  have  just  ap- 
prehensions  of  the  ultimate  object  of  it.  Though 
in  acknowledging  Christ^s  redemption,  Christ  is  to 
be  considered,  not  only  in  his  highest  capacity  of 
divine  nature,  but  as  manifested  in  the  flesh  and 
elothed  with  his  mediatory  offices,  yet  all  our  ac- 
knowledgments and  desires,  all  our  hope  and  trust, 
must  ultimately  terminate  on  the  divine  perfections 
and  authority  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  signification  and 
scope  of  the  Christian  baptism.  This  is  in  effect 
included  in  the  nature  o£  Christ'^s  office  as  Media<» 
tor  betwen  God  and  man  ;  and  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  gospel  mstructions  on  that  8ubje$^ 
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It  is  evident  more  particularly,  from  the  seripturR 
formerly  cited  to  prove,  that  the  glory  of  God'8 
perfections  is  the  end  of  Cbrist^s  mediatioq  and  of 
our  faith  in  him ;  and  from  other  scriptures  which 
ghew  that  by  Christ  we  believe  in  God  who  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave  hrm  glory,  that 
onr  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God,  1  Pet.  i.  tL; 
that  Christ  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  Joba  xiv.  6.; 
that  by  him  we  draw  near  ^nd  have  access  to  tb^ 
Father  through  the  Spirit,  Eph.  ii.  18.  iii.  1^.  ^ 
and  that  we  are  to  do  all  things,  and  to  ask  all 
things,  in  bis  name,  that  the  Father  may  b^  glori- 
fied in  him,  John  xiv.  13.  Col.  iii.  17.  There  are 
some  scriptures  which  have  a  particular  fitness  ta 
give  us  just  conceptions  of  it,  by  giving  us  com- 
prehensive views,  both  of  the  ultimate  and  of  the 
more  immediate  object  of  faith :  such  as,  the  scrip- 
tures which  teach  us  to  consider  God  as  setting 
forth  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  through  fcuth  id 
his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remiflH 
sion  of  sins.  Bom.  iii.  25. ;  as  God  in  Chrbt  re- 
conciling the  WQrld  to  himself,  not  imputing  to 
them  their  trespasses,  2  Cor.  v.  19.;  and  to  consi- 
der Christ  as  made  of  God  to  us  wisdom,  righlQ- 
ousness,  sanctification  and  redemption,  I  Cor.  i.  30. 
These,  and  the  like  scriptures,  teach  us,  in  acknow- 
ledging Christ's  mediation,  to  consider  jointly  the 
love  and  grace  of  the  Father  in  sending,  revealing^ 
offering  and  giving  his  Son,  and  with  him  all  thiags^ 
gnd  in  a  special  manner  the  divine  authority  giviog 
efficacy  to  his  satisfaction  and  to  all  the  partji  c^ 
bis  mediatory  undertaking. 

The  instructions  which  the  gospel  gives  us  con- 
cerning the  characters  and  the  means  of  true  faith 
in  Christ,  are  useful,  not  only  for  directing  our 
first  endeavours  after  that  attainment,  but  also  our 
endeavours  after  continuance  and  progress  in  it, 
and  abundant  lively  exercise  of  it.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral direction^  common  to  thes^  lyith  ^1  Qther  xdir 
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^oas  endeavours,  that  we  should  depend  on  the 

frace  of  the  Spirit  of'  God,  who  is  called  both  the 
pirit  of  Christ  and  of  faith,  in  the  diligent  use  of 
the  means  appointed  by  God.  And  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  great  mean  of  inclining  the  heart  to  ac- 
cept of  any  offer,  is  due  consideration  and  impres- 
sion of  the  necessity  and  of,  the  worth  and  excel- 
lency of  what  is  offered ;  so  it  is  by  impressions  of 
that  kind  that  cordial  acceptance  of  the  offers  of 
the  gospel  is  both  produced  and  promoted. 

IX.  As  to  just  impression  of  our  need  of  the 
salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  a  principal  mean 
of  it  is,  that  just  apprehension  of  the  hatefulness 
and  danger  of  sin  which  was  explained  at  some 
length  formerly.  Though  various  things  which 
shew  the  evil  of  sin,  are  in  some  measure  evident 
from  the  light  of  nature ;  yet  the  Scripture  gives 
far  more  abundant  discoveries  of  these  things ;  and 
the  chief  discovery  it  gives  of  the  evil  of  sin,  b  in 
that  same  redemption  by  which  we  are  delivered 
from  it. 

All  the  things  that  were  formerly  mentioned,  at 
the  just  grounds  of  a  sinner's  sorrow  and  fears,  are 
represented  in  Scripture  in  that  strong  light  *  that 
has  the  greatest  energy  in  awakening  the  sinner'^t 
conscience,  and  in  penetrating  it  with  the  deepest 
concern  about  deliverance  from  sin.  Instruction* 
of  such  a  tendency  are  evidently  suitable  to  the  ho- 
liness and  goodness  of  God,  when  he  is  making  a 
revelation  of  mercy  and  grace  to  transgressors. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  and  Lawgiver  of  tho 
world  offers  to  disobedient  sinners  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  have  rewarded  the  most  per- 
fect obedience,  it  is  suitable  to  the  majesty  and  pu- 
rity of  his  administration  to  make  them  sensible 
of  their  unworthiness  of  such  blessings.  It  is  suit- 
able also  to  his  goodness  to  sinners.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  happiness  of  sinners  to  be  du- 

*  Ita.  i.  2^  3,  Rom.  vuL  Zt.   Jer.  ii.  13, 13.    Isa.  xziv.  19,  !^ 
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iy  sensible  of  their  unwortbiDess  of  it  We  Bxe  net 
iruiy  delivered  from  sin  and  its  worst  effects,  tiB 
we  are  delivered  from  pride  and  seIf>oonfideDce. 
But  the  Scripture  instructions  which  are  designed 
for  awakening  and  alarming  the  sinner's  coa- 
science,  aie  not  designed  for  overwhelnaing  hini 
with  sorrow  or  fear.  They  are  designed  to  make 
him  take  sanctuary  in  that  redemption  which  gives 
a  sufficient  relief  from  all  fears  and  sorrows,  and 
is  a  satisfying  foundation  for  the  greatest  hopes. 
Thus  we  are  taught,  that  as  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  and  as  the  law  worketh  wrath, 
or  declares  the  danger  of  sin  ;  so  Christ  is  the  en4 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  :  the  divine  law  shews 
our  need  of  the  redemption  and  grace  revealed  in 
the  gfospel ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  end  of 
the  gospel  to  bring  sinners  to  conformity  to  the 

Erocepts  of  God's  law,  which  is  conformity  to  God 
imself. 

X.  Though  just  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin  be 
one  pi  incipal  means  of  due  esteem  and  cordial  ac* 
ceptance  of  the  blessings  offered  in  the  ffospel;  yet 
it  is  needful  to  take  various  other  views  of  tbf 
worth  and  excellency  of  these  blessings.  The  gosr 
pel  not  only  promises  deliverance  from  sin  and  from 
all  evil ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  God  the  chief  good, 
and  of  all  true  good  in  subserviency  to  that  highest 
enjoyment.  In  order  to  due  esteem  of  these  pro- 
mises, it  is  needful  to  have  just  impressions  of  tht 
evil  of  sin,  and  also  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  \ 
between  which  things  there  is  a  near  connectioD; 
seeing  a  main  thing  that  shews  the  evil  of  alieqa* 
lion  from  God,  is  the  vanity  of  the  things  that  ^rt 
preferred  to  him. 

The  doctrine  formerly  insisted  on  cencerniaf 
man's  chief  good  or  true  happiness,  visi,  that  God 
IS  both  the  author  and  the  object  of  it,  is  a  doctrine 
of  natural  religion ;  but  it  is  proposed  in  revelatioo 
with  pectdiar  advantages,  and  that  in  subservieocj 
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td  a  dae  esteem  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Thus,  when  the  holy  Scripture  describes 
true  blessedness,  it  tells  us,  that  the  man  is  blessed 
>»rhose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  cover- 
fed,  Psal.  ixxii.  1.;  that  God  blesses  sinners  by 
turning  them  from  their  iniquities,  Acts  iii.  26. ; 
Ibat  he  is  blessed  whom  God  chooses  and  causes  to 
approach  to  him,  and  satisfies  with  the  goodness  of 
fais  house,  Psal.  Ixv.  4.  \  and  that  it  is  good  for  us 
to  draw  near  to  God,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  28,  As  to  the 
causes  of  this  abundant  blessedness,  the  Scripture 
teaches  us,  that  God  bksses  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places,  or  things,  in  Clirist 
Jesus,  Eph.  i.  3. ;  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to 
Abraham  when  it  was  told  him  that  in  his  seed, 
that  is  in  Christ,  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed,  Gal.  iii.  8.  16. ;  see  Psal.  Ixxii. 

It  is  a  mean  of  producing  due  esteem  of  the 
blessedness  in  view,  to  abound  in  extensive  medi- 
tatioa  on  the  manifold  benefits  included  in  it,  and 
particularly  the  benefits  implied  in  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  justification  of  life,  the  adoption  of  chiU 
dren,  the  sanctification  of  our  natures,  access  to 
God,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  conduct  of  God's  Spirit,  the  special  care  of  his 
proridence,  and  other  benefits  that  are  connected 
with  these,  and  are  promised  in  this  life  itseli',  to- 
gether with  the  blessings  promised  in  the  life  to 
come ;  at  death,  perfection  in  holiness,  passing  im* 
mediately  to  glory  ^  at  the  resurrection,  the  most 
compkte  glory  and  blessedness  of  soul  and  body  to 
all  eternity. 

Whereas  it  is  usual  to  distingmsh  betwixt  the 
love  of  God  himself  and  of  his  benefits,  and  some- 
times the  distinction  is  carried  too  far ;  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  principal  benefits  of  God's  co- 
tenant  are  the  favour,  the  image  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  himself.  Hence  it  follows,  that  due 
esteem  of  God  himself  b  the  source  of  due  esteem 
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of  the  salvation  which  the  gospel  offers  to  us,  and 
which  Christ  has  purchased  for  us.  We  cannot 
have  just  conceptions  of  the  benefits  of  Grod's  co- 
venant, without  considering  them  with  relation  to 
our  glorifying  and  enjoying  God  himself.  This  is 
the  view  the  Scripture  gives  of  them.  It  repre> 
sents  this  as  the  sum  of  the  blessings  of  that  cove- 
nant, that  God,  who  is  in  himself  so  infinitely  great 
and  glorious,  promises  to  be  our  God,  and  to  make 
us  his  people.  This  implies  such  a  happy  interest 
in  God's  attributes  and  perfections,  as  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  souPs  felicity  and  highest  com* 
placency,  such  a  title  to  his  eyeriasting  favour,  such 
an  interest  in  his  works  and  providences,  in  the  me- 
diatory offices  of  his  Son,  and  the  operations  of  bis 
gracious  Spirit,  that  the  present  joy  and  peace 
arising  from  the  well-grounded  hope  of  that  inte- 
rest in  God,  are  most  justly  called  joy  unspeakablci 
and  peace  that  passes  all  understanding. 

It  was  observed  formerly  that  the  favour  of  an 
infinite  Being,  and  the  blessedness  connected  with 
it,  may  be  said  to  be  grounds  of  infinite  joy,  if  a 
finite  soul  were  capable  of  it ;  and  that,  whereas 
these  things  cannot  have  a  full  and  adequate  effect 
on  a  finite  subject,  the  proper  effect  of  them  is  what 
is  so  excellently  expressed,  in  Scripture  style,  by 
Jilling  the  soul.  When  the  holy  Scripture  teaches 
us,  that  in  Christ  all  fulness  dwells,  and  that  sin- 
ners receive  out  of  his  fulness  grace  for  grace;  that 
it  is  the  end  of  the  gospel  that  our  joy  may  be  fulli 
that  God  fills  men'^s  hearts  with  joy  and  p^icein 
believing ;  that  he  fills  the  longing  soul  with  good 
things ;  that  he  fills  men's  souls,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  with  all  the  fulness  of  God, 
Eph.  ill.  19. :  the  design  of  such  scriptures  is  not 
only  to  describe  the  fulness  of  joy  and  contentment 
that  flows  from  an  interest  in  Christ's  mediation; 
but  also  to  fill  our  souls  with  suitable  esteem  of  it, 
and  with  that  cordial  acceptance  of  the  offers  and 
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Eromises  of  the  gospel,  which  leads  to  an  abundant 
ope  of  our  interest  in  them. 
Besides  more  general  and  comprehensive  com- 
mendations of  God's  covenant  and  salvation,  in  the 
instructions  of  holy  Scripture  relating  to  particular 

Eomises,  there  is  a  peculiar  excellency  in  them, 
th  in  style  and  sentiment,  and  a  peculiar  efficacy 
for  raising  due  esteem  of  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  promises  of  par- 
don,  our  gracious  God  vouchsafes  to  declare,  that 
he  will  blot  out  our  sins  as  clouds,  and  as  a  thick 
doud  our  transgressions  ;  that  he  will  separate  be- 
twixt us  and  them  as  tar  as  east  is  from  west ;  that 
he  will  cast  them  behind  his  back ;  that  he  will 
cast  them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  that  he  will 
wash  and  cleanse  us  from  them,  so  as  to  make  us 
white  as  the^now,  yea  whiter  than  the  snow ;  and 
that  he  will  remember  our  sins  no  more :  import- 
ing plainly,  that  redeemed  sinners  are  brought  into 
«  state  of  as  perfect  peace  and  reconciliation  with 
God,  as  though  it  were  possible  to  forget  that  ever 
they  had  been  sinners.  The  more  any  soul  loves 
God,  the  more  it  must  esteem  such  gracious  pro- 
mises \  not  only  as  they  give  relief  from  the  just 
penal  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  but  as  they  are 
transcendently  amiable  declarations  of  divine  mer- 
cy and  love. 

But  in  considering  the  esteem  we  ought  to  have 
of  the  salvation  otfered  in  the  gospel,  it  is  needful 
to  consider  more  particularly  the  importance  of  en- 
deaVouring  after  due  esteem  of  holiness  and  sancii- 
fication.  It  is  evident  from  Scripture  that  we 
should  esteem  that  great  benefit,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  or  merely  as  a  part  of  it,  but 
as  that  part  of  it  to  which  all  the  other  parts  are 
subservient.  This,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  is  ne- 
cessarily included  in  the  subserviency  of  all  our  en- 
joyments and  comforts  to  our  active  glorifying  of 
God.    The  worst  of  men  may  have  some  desire  of 
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deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  some 
desire  of  the  favour  of  God  as  necessary  to  happi- 
ness. But  it  is  the  character  of  that  taith  uhich 
works  by  love,  that  it  fixes  men'^s  hearts  on  deliver- 
ance, not  only  from  thi*  punishment  of  sin,  hut 
from  sin  itself;  and  excites,  not  merely  a  general 
desire  of  the  favour  of  God  as  a  means  of  happi- 
ness, but  of  the  enjoyment  of  God  himself,  the 
image  of  God,  and  our  active  glorifying  of  God, 
as  the  principal  effects  of  the  favour  of  God,  and 
the  most  valuable  objects  of  desire. 

As  to  the  means  of  due  esteem  of  holiness,  a 
great  part  of  the  instructions  of  holy  Scripture  are 
subservient  to  that  important  attainment.  This  it 
the  design  of  the  amiable  views  which  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  of  holiness  as  the  image  of  God,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  approbation  and  complacency,  the  verj 
thing  by  which  we  honour  him,  and  the  necessary 
and  chief  part  of  the  blessedness  that  consists  in 
enjoying  him  ;  as  also  of  the  Scripture  commenda- 
tions of  the  righteousness  and  manifold  excellen- 
cies of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  of  obedi- 
ence as  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  liberty,  of  plea- 
santness and  peace,  and  of  everlasting  joy  and  con- 
solation. 

High  esteem  of  holiness,  and  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  salvation  which  the  gospel  offers  to  us,  has  a 
necessary  connexion  with  the  things  formerly  ex- 
plained as  included  in  divine  love  and  in  true  repen- 
tance. The  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  desires  included  in  Ibe 
very  nature  of  these  holy  dispositions.  The  favour, 
the  image,  the  enjoyment  of  God,  are  the  object 
of  the  chief  desires  included  in  divine  love  :  dehve- 
rance  from  sin  is  the  object  of  the  chief  desires 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  repentance.  AH 
these  desires  meet  with  full  satisfaction  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  is  therefore  on 
good  grounds  that  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  tbst 
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that  coYenant  b  all  our  salvation,  and  should  be  all 
our  desire. 

XI.  Cordial  acceptance  of  the  salvation  offered 
in  the  gospel  includes  due  esteem  of  the  excellen- 
cy, hot  only  of  the  various  parts,  but  also  of  the 
causes  of  that  salvation,  and  particularly  of  Christ's 
redemption.  If  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  have 
a  considerable  esteem  of  the  benefits  of  God's  co- 
venant, but  at  the  same  time  to  be  unwilling  to  be 
indebted  to  divine  mercy  through  the  Mediator  of 
that  covenant  r  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  be 
said  to  receive  that  Mediator,  or  to  believe  in  him 
with  hb  whole  heart.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
give  due  acceptation  to  the  true  and  faithful  say- 
ing, that  u  worthy  of  all  acceptance,  **  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  save  sinners  ;^  or  to  **  receive  the 
love  of  the  truth.^  It  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ, 
that  a  main  character  of  it  is,  a  transcendent  esteem 
and  complacency  of  soul  in  Christ's  redemption  and 
mediation,  as  an  amiable  manifestation  of  the  per- 
fections of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  As 
this  esteem  of  redemption  is  of  peculiar  importance 
in  Christian  piety;  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view 
of  some  of  the  chief  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  of  the  chief  grounds  and  properties  of  it.  The 
necessity  of  it  is  evident  from  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  objects,  the  ends,  and  effects  of  faith,  and 
from  various  other  considerations. 

As  to  the  scriptures  which  treat  of  the  objects  of 
faith,  it  was  proved  before  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  faith  in  Christ  which  the  gospel  makes  so 
necessary,  includes  acknowledgment  of  redemption. 
The  same  arguments  prove  the  necessity  of  ac« 
knowledging  the  reality  of  redemption,  and  oC  due 
acknowledgment  and  impression  of  the  excellency 
of  it.  There  may  be  some  speculative  assent  to 
the  one,  without  suitable  persuasion  and  esteem  of 
tM  other:  as  with  respect  to  the  belief  of  provi- 
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dence,  where  there  is  secret  murmuring  against  it, 
it  proves  at  once  some  belief  of  the  reality  of  pro^ 
vidence,  and  want  of  due  persuasion  of  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  it.  We  do  not  honour  God  by 
acknowledging  merely  the  reality  of  any  divine 
works  or  actions,  whether  in  providence  or  redemp- 
tion, without  acknowledging  also  the  excellency  of 
them.  Disesleem  of  any  divine  work  or  action^ 
implies  a  disesteem  of  God  himself. 

Without  acknowledging  the  glory  of  redemp- 
tion, we  do  not  acknowledge  the  chief  things  the 
gospel  reveals  concerning  it ;  yea  we  neglect  a  chief 
end  of  the  gospel.  All  the  Scripture  commenda- 
tions of  that  way  of  salvation,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  precepts  requiring  us  to  endea- 
vour due  esteem  and  just  impressions  of  it.  As 
these  commendations  are  of  various  sorts,  the  de- 
sign of  them  all  is  to  promote  due  esteem  of  what 
thty  so  much  extol.  While  some  scriptures  com- 
mend redemption  as  an  amiable  display  of  the  di- 
vine perfections  in  general ;  other  scriptures  con- 
descend on  the  particular  perfections  that  shine  in 
it  with  peculiar  lustre.  Of  the  first  sort  are  the 
scriptures  which  speak  of  our  beholding  the  glorj 
of  God-*— of  God  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  re- 
velation, 2  C:or.  iii.  18. ;  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  ir. 
G.  ;  of  the  gospel's  being  sent  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  the  mystery  of  salvation  \ 
with  respect  to  which,  it  is  said  of  such  as  have 
clue  impressions  of  it,  that  Christ  is  in  them  the 
hope  of  glory,  CoL  i.  27. 

Of  the  second  sort  are  the  scriptures  which  com* 
mend  redemption  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  6od*s 
justice,  power  and  wisdom  ;  but  especially  of  hii 
infinite  mercy  and  love.  Thus  we  are  taught,  that 
by  the  propitiation  in  Christ's  blood,  God  declares 
his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins ;  so  that 
li*  may  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  the  sinner  that 
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Iielieveth  In  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  35, 26.  31. ;  that  thus 
the  divine  law,  instead  of  being  made  void,  is  esta- 
blished ;  that  to  them  who  are  called,  Christ  cru- 
cified  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 
1  Cor.  i.  14. ;  that  it  is  in  this  God  commends  his 
love  to  us,  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us,  Rom.  v.  8. ;  that  it  is  in  his  kindness 
in  Christ,  that  he  shews  forth  the  exceeding  riches 
of  his  grace  ;  that  this  is  that  rich  mercy,  and  that 
great  love,  wherewith  he  loved  us,  £ph.  ii.  4.  7. ; 
that  it  is  love,  whose  height,  depth,  length  and 
breadth  surpass  our  knowledge,  Eph.  iii.  18,  19. 

As  to  the  scriptures  which  treat  of  the  ends  of 
faith,  it  was  proved  before  from  these  scriptures, 
that  the  end  of  our  acknowledging  redemption,  is 
our  glorifying  God's  perfections  manifested  in  it, 
which  necessarily  implies  sincere  and  cordial  esteem 
of  it.  The  scriptures  which  give  the  characters  of 
such  as  have  true  faith  in  Christ,  teach  us,  that 
though  Christ  crucified  is  to  many  others  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  to  them  he  is  precious  or  honourable, 
1  Pet.  ii.  7. ;  and  as  in  the  passage  above  cited,  to 
them  he  is  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  scriptures  which  shew  the  superlative  esteem 
the  apostles  had  of  redemption,  should  be  consider* 
ed,  not  only  as  descriptions  of  their  faith  and  love, 
but  also  as  containing  the  patterns  of  ours.  The 
apostle  Paul  says,  in  scriptures  formerly  cited,  that 
he  gloried  in  nothing  else,  save  in  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  that  he  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
else ;  that  he  counted  all  things  else  as  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  that  knowledge. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  short  descrip- 
tions that  we  have  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Christian  life,  when  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  in  a 
scripture  cited  under  a  former  head,  IVe  all  wiili 
open  face^  beholding  as  in  a  glass^  the  glory  of  the 
Lordj  are  changed  into  the  same  image^from  glory  to 
glorify  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

G3 
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As  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  it  is  the  glo^ 
ry  of  God  in  redemption  that  the  apostle  has  in 
view  ;  so  his  expressions  plainly  import,  that  that 
glory  should  be  the  object  of  a  Christianas  tran- 
scendent esteem  and  habitual  contemplation ;  and 
that  this  is  a  main  thing  belonging  to  a  life  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  best 
views  we  can  take  of  a  life  of  faith  working  by 
love ;  that  is,  faith  first  working  love  to  God,  and 
thereby  producing  conformity  to  him  in  his  moral 
and  imitable  excellencies.  It  shews  the  affinity 
between  the  life  of  faith  here,  and  the  heavenly  lii^ 
hereafter,  which  the  apostle  John  describes  by  at- 
taining to  likeness  to  the  Lord,  in  seeing  him  as  he 
is.  When  the  apostle  says,  that  they  who  trul? 
believe  in  Christ,  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  are  changed,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  it 
implies,  that  it  is  a  main  design  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  produce  just  esteem  of  our  re- 
demption by  the  Son  of  God. 

The  same  thing  is  implied  in  various  scriptures 
concerning  divine  enlightening  grace,  the  principal 
cause  of  true  faith ;  which  scriptures  shew  that  it 
is  the  great  design  of  such  operations  of  grace,  to 
give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enlighten 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of 
him.  To  all  which  we  may  add  a  farther  proof  of 
the  point  in  view  from  the  account  which  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  give  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
joy  and  gladness  of  the  gospel  church.  When 
these  prophets  are  describing  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  converted  Gentiles,  they  say,  that  na- 
tions which  were  once  as  a  wilderness^  shall  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  shall  blossom  abuo- 
dandy,  and  rejoice,  even  with  joy  and  singing,  Isi. 
XXXV.  2, ;  and  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  Psal. 
tjxxxviii.  5.  What  they  assign  as  the  cause  o(  all 
^is  joy  is^  that  these  people  shall  see  the  gtorj  of 
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the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God ;  and  that 
thej  would  sin^  in  6od*s  ways,  because  great  is 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Seeing  these  scriptures 
speak  of  the  joy  that  would  be  the  eiFect  of  the 
gospel,  they  must  be  understood  as  meant  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  that  divine  work  which  is  the  chief 
subject  of  the  gospel  ^  without  excluding  the  dis- 
coveries  of  God's  glory  in  his  other  works. 

The  scriptures  which  shew  the  necessity  of  high 
esteem  of  redemption,  explain  the  grounds  of  that 
esteem.  They  shew  that  we  ought  to  esteem  it  as 
an  amiable  manifestation  of  God's  perfections,  and 
particularly  of  his  justice  and  mercy. 

XII.  It  requires  particular  consideration  that 
the  discovery  which  redemption  gives  of  God's  ho- 
liness and  justice,  and  which  is  with  many  a  ground 
of  prejudice  against  it,  is  in  reality  a  principal 
ground  of  holy  esteem  of  it,  and  should  be  improved 
for  that  end.  Due  regard  to  the  authority  of  a 
just  law,  is  an  amiable  quality  in  a  governor  or 
judge.  The  mercy  of  a  judge,  when  exercised  at 
the  expence  of  his  justice,  must  indeed  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  transgressor's  joy,  because  it  gives  delive- 
rance from  punishment  *,  yet  this  cannot  make  it 
the  object  of  his  just  esteem.  In  order  to  such  es« 
teem,  it  is  needful  that  mercy  be  exercised  consis- 
tently with  Justice.  Such  a  consistency,  gives  to  a 
heart  that  loves  justice  a  noble  delight,  different 
from  what  arises  merely  from  escaping  just  punish- 
ment. This  is  evidently  the  case  in  remission 
through  redemption.  That  divine  work  gives  a 
discovery  of  God's  justice,  in  the  cause  of  remission 
of  sins,  beyond  what  could  have  resulted  from  the 
punishment  of  sinners  themselves.  Had  God  given 
a  revelation  of  mercy  without  revealing  an  atone- 
ment, we  would  have  been  obliged  in  that  case,  to 
believe  God'^s  righteousness,  in  that  and  in  all  his 
other  administrations.  But  then  they  who  love 
God  and  his  law^  would  have  wanted  the  noble  ea- 
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joyment  that  results  from  so  bright  a  displaj  of 
these  divine  attributes,  which  support  the  authori- 
ty of  the  divine  law.  That  discovery  of  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  heightens  the  enjoyments  of 
the  conscience  in  the  remission  of  sins.  It  has  the 
like  effect  on  all  the  other  parts  of  salvation  and 
happiness.  Gifts  that  are  ever  so  desirable  in 
themselves,  receive  an  additional  worth,  by  being 
bestowed  in  such  a  way  as  manifests  the  moral  ex- 
cellencies of  the  benefactor. 

High  esteem  of  redemption,  as  it  honours  God's 
law  and  justice,  has  an  evident  connexion  with  the 
good  dispositions  which  were  formerly  explained 
as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  divine  love  and  of 
true  repentance  for  sin.  It  was  observed,  as  to 
the  nature  of  divine  love,  that  it  includes  sincere 
complacency  in  all  manifestations  of  God's  perfec- 
tions, and  particularly  of  his  moral  perfections  in 
his  moral  law  and  government ;  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  repentance,  that  though  God's  law  and  jus- 
tice are  the  grounds  of  a  sinner's  fear,  they  most 
be  the  objects  of  a  penitenf  s  esteem.  It  is  indeed 
obvious  that,  without  a  revelation  of  mercy,  this 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  sinner  heartily  to  love  and  esteem 
the  things  that  seem  to  oppose  his  safety,  and  to 
make  his  punishment  necessary ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  a  transgressor  of  Code's  righteous 
law  would  be  obliged  to  this.  A  sinner  is  not  o- 
bliged  to  true  repentance,  if  he  is  not  obliged  to 
love  God  and  his  law ;  which  cannot  be  doAe, 
without  honouring  that  righteousness  of  God's  ad- 
ministration which  supports  the  authority  of  hi» 
law.  Redemption  dispels  the  perplexities  which 
such  obligations  might  produce  in  the  mind  of  a 
penitent.  As  it  reconciles  divine  mercy  and  jus- 
tice in  our  salvation,  it  reconciles  the  penitent's  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  God's  law,  and  his  regard 
to  his  own  safety  and  impu  lity.    All  the  tbin^ 
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which  convince  the  penitent,  that  the  authority  of 
God's  moral  law  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  con- 
vince him  likewise,  that  Christ's  mediation  is  un- 
speakably glorious;  and  there  is  a  strong  connexion 
between  due  regard  to  the  one  and  profound  es- 
teem of  the  other. 

In  explaining  repentance,  is  was  observed,  that 
a  sinner  is  not  a  true  penitent,  unless  be  both  hate 
sin  and  love  repentance.  True  repentance  inclines 
a  sinner  powerfully,  to  due  humiliation  of  soul  for 
sin  before  God  It  makes  him  love  the  proper 
means  of  so  just  self  abasement.  Redemption  con- 
tains the  most  powerful  motives  to  so  happy  a  dis- 
position. Acknowledgment  of  redemption  implies 
the  actual  exercise  of  it.  It  contains  the  most  ef- 
fectual inducements  for  reconciling  the  heart  to  it. 
For  what  can  more  effectually  reconcile  the  heart 
of  a  sinner  to  due  humiliation  for  sin,  than  to  re- 
member habitually,  how  the  Lord  of  glory  hum- 
bled himself  to  the  death  to  bear  the  desert  of  sin  f 
leaving  us  nothing  that  relates  to  that  punishment^ 
but  such  acknowledgment  of  our  deserving  it,  as  is 
needful  to  make  us  prize  the  undeserved  mercf 
that  delivers  us  from  it.  Thus,  when  we  compare 
together  the  excellent  properties  of  redemption^ 
and  the  characters  of  repentance,  it  is  evident,  that 
repentance  makes  a  sinner  esteem  redemption,  (ot 
the  same  reasons  for  which  the  impenitent  are  so 
unjustly  prejudiced  against  it ;  namely,  because  it 
honours  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  and  humbles 
the  sinner,  excluding  boasting,  and  allowing  no 
flesh  to  glory  in  God's  sight.  Repentance  produ- 
ces that  situation  of  mind  in  which  a  sinner  dis- 
cerns a  complicated  excellency,  not  only  in  redemp- 
tion itself,  but  also  in  the  appointed  means  of  par- 
taking of  it  5  and  particularly  in  the  way  of  access 
to  God  by  habitual  acknowledgment  of  it.  By 
that  way  of  access  to  God,  a  sinner  draws  near 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  Higb>  with  deep  self^ 
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abasement,  without  discouragement;  and  with 
what  the  holy  Scripture  calls  boldness  and  con- 
fidence, without  presumption;  the  same  things 
that  are  grounds  of  the  sinner's  hope  and  con* 
fidence  being  the  chief  motives  of  his  self-abase- 
ment; as  being  the  chief  discoveries  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  of  God's  just  hatred  of  sin,  as  well  as 
of  his  mercy  to  sinners.  These  things  shew  in 
part,  how  redemption,  while  it  humbles  the  sinner 
m  respect  of  self-abasement,  which  is  so  desirable 
and  even  so  honourable  a  disposition  in  a  sinner, 
in  other  respects  exalts  him  to  inestimable  dignity 
and  promotion. 

What  has  been  said  shews  the  necessity  of  ho- 
nouring redemption,  as  it  manifests  God*s  justice. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  aright  without  considering 
the  effects  of  justice  as  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  mercy.  Justice  manifested  in  redemption,  is 
justice  or  righteousness  in  a  propitiation  designed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  Rom.  iii.  25.  It  is  jus- 
tice inflicting  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  in  order 
to  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  sinners.  The  di- 
vine perfection  therefore  that  shines  with  distin- 
guished and  super- eminent  lustre  in  redemption,  is 
infinite  mercy.  It  is  on  that  amiable  perfection 
that  faith  in  Christ  must  fix  the  sinner's  highest 
esteem,  his  hope  and  his  joy. 

The  scripture-commendations  of  the  love  of 
God  to  sinners,  lay  more  stress  on  God's  giving 
his  Son,  than  on  his  giving  heaven.  ^'  God  com- 
mends  bis  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  If,  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life,"  Rom.  v.  8.  10.  "  He  who  spa- 
red not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him  also,  freely  give  us 
all  things  ?'^  Rom.  viii.  3^.  It  was  observed  above, 
tliat  there  is  an  incomprehensible  greatness  in  th9 
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blessings  of  God's  covenant,  the  fruits  and  purchase 
of  redemption,  which  must  fill  the  heart  of  an  at« 
tentive   penitent    with    wonder    and    admiration. 
Such  scriptures  as  thes^  now  cited,  show  that  our 
admiration  of  the  fruits  of  redemption  should  be, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  superior  admiration  of 
redemption  itself;  that  this  is  so  transcendant  a 
mystery,  or  wonder  of  mercy,  as  eclipses  all  other 
wonders ;  that  as  God's  mercies  are  above  all  his 
other  works,  this  is  above  all  his  other  mercies  ; 
that  after  God''s   giving   his    Son,   comparatively- 
speaking,  it  is  not  so  great  a  wonder  that  he  should 
give  all  things  ;  that  it  would  rather  be  a  wonder 
if  he  should  withhold  any  thing.     "  How  will  he 
not,  with  him  also,  freely  give  all  things  ?     Much 
more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."*'    Abstracting 
from  redemption,  we  cannot  conceive  any  effect  of 
infinite  goodness,  but  what  might  possibly  be  sur- 
passed by  some  other  effect  of  the  same  amiable 
attribute.     It  could  not  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  any  thing  that  could  manifest 
divine  mercy,  as  it  were,  to  the  uttermost.     Such 
is  the  manifestation  given  of  it  in  redemption.   No 
wonder  therefore  that  it  is  commended  as  a  mys- 
tery of  love,  whose  height  and  depth,  length  and 
breadth,  passes  knowledge ;  and  that  in  order  to 
Just  impressions  of  it,  we  are  directed  to  seek  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  strengthen  us  with  might  in  the 
inner  man,  and  to  shine  into  our  hearts. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  ia 
order  to  due  esteem  of  redemption,  we  should  con- 
sider it  not  only  as  an  excellent  discovery  of  the 
divine  perfections,  particularly  of  those  above- 
mentioned,  but  also  transcending  all  other  known 
or  conceivable  discoveries  of  them.  To  set  this  in 
its  true  light,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though 
God's  attributes  are  always  the  same,  the  manifes- 
tations and  effects  of  them  are  not  equally  glorious. 
li  is  suitable  to  the  nature  and  excellency  of  these 
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attributes,  that  there  should  be  a  variety  of  orden 
and  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  efTects  of  them. 
The  least  pile  of  grass  gives  some  discovery  of  the 
same  boundless  power  and  wisdom  that  are  mani- 
fested in  the  stupendous  frame  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. But  there  is  a  vast  disparity  and  inequality 
betwixt  the  manifestations  which  so  unequal  effects 
give  of  the  same  perfections  of  the  same  cause.  In 
like  manner,  God's  infinite  goodness  is  manifested  in 
every  gift  he  bestows ;  and  his  justice  in  every  pun'ish- 
merit  he  inflicts*  But  there  is  great  disparity  in 
different  effects  of  the  same  supreme  goodness  and 
justice.  Redemption  is  the  highest  conceivable  ef- 
fect and  manifestation  of  both.  It  is  the  chief  pu- 
nishment ever  justice  inflicted,  the  chief  gift  ever 
mercy  bestowed. 

In  this  complicated  display  of  divine  glory,  mer- 
cy has  the  ascendant  and  pre-eminence;  justice 
is  subservient  to  it ;  and  supreme  wisdom  is  glori- 
fied in  the  joint  display  of  both  these  perfections, 
in  the  same  divine  work.  The  same  wisdom  ap- 
pears in  the  manifold  subserviency  of  redemption 
to  a  variety  of  noble  purposes,  its  efficacy  and  in- 
fluence on  all  the  parts  of  holiness  and  happiness; 
and  particularly  its  efficacy  on  the  consciences 
of  sinners,  as  a  satisfying  relief  from  the  great- 
est fears,  and  strong  foundation  of  the  greatest 
hopes. 

XIII.  The  efficacy  of  redemption  in  giving  re- 
lief from  the  sorrows  and  fears  that  are  the  effects 
of  guilt,  is  a  thing  much  insisted  on  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  due  improvement  of  it  is  a  chief  branch 
of  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  media- 
tion. This  relieving  efficacy  of  redemption,  as  it 
may  justly  be  called,  is  a  main  thing  intended  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
blood  in  sprinkling  men's  hearts  from  an  evil  con- 
science, Heb.  X.  :^2. :  in  purging  their  consciences 
from  dead  works,  Heb.  ix.  14.  i  in  making  the 
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voids  of  th^m  who  believe  to  enter  into  rest,  Heb. 
iv.  3. 9  and  in  the  scriptures  which  speak  oF  the 
Bedeemer  as  a  sanctuary,  Isa.  viii.  14.  ;  and  a 
iiope  set  before  us  to  which  we  are  to  flee  for  re* 
fuge,  Heb.  vi  18. 

For  explaining  this  branch  of  the  efficacy  of  re« 
demption,  it  is  needful  to  have  in  view  the  princi- 
ples formerly  laid  down,  concerning  the  grounds  of 
m  sinner's  fear,  and  the  impresrion  they  must  make 
o&  the  heart  of  a  penitent.  All  the  things  that 
•hew  the  hateftilness  and  danger  of  sin,  are  the 
jnst  grounds  of  a  sinner's  sorrow  and  fear  :  such  as, 
•11  the  grounds  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law ;  all 
the  obligations  to  it;  all, the  evidences  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  that  law,  and  of  the  importance  of  its 
authority,  and  of  the  reality  of  its  penal  sanction  ; 
all  the  aggravations  of  sin,  and  declarations  of 
God's  just  hatred  of  it,  with  various  other  things 
which  were  formerly  mentioned.  As  these  things 
are  exceeding  evident  from  the  clearest  principles 
of  natural  conscience,  and  level  to  the  meanest 
capacities ;  so  all  the  calamities  of  life,  and  bit- 
ter fruits  of  sin,  tend  to  put  sinners  iq  mind  of 
these  things,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force  attention  to 
them. 

But  what  we  are  particularly  to  consider  is,  that 
it  is  a  main  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
true  repentance,  to  remember  these  things,  and  to 
be  suitably^  affected  with  them.  Though  others 
may  sometimes  find  an  easy  relief  from  these 
grounds  of  fear,  by  the  various  artifices  that  are 
means  of  stupifying  the  conscience,  such  relief  is  in- 
consistent with  the  character  and  dispositions  of  a 
true  penitent.     Sincere  repentance  must  incline  tlie 

Eenitent  to  consider  all  the  things  which  shew  the 
atefulness  of  sin,  which  are  at  the  same  time  all 
of  them  evidences  of*the  danger  of  it,  and  must  be 
considered  by  him  in  that  view ;  otherwise  he  does 
not  consider  himself,  as  he  ought,  as  a  sub^citV^i 
VOL.  II.  BL 
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the  divine  goverfimetit,  a  titm^gressor  of  thbdWioe 
law,  and  consequentljr  of  hinoself  obnoxious  to  iu 
righteous  penal  sanction.  When. a  sinner's  god- 
acienee  is  duly  awakened,  these  grounds  of  sorrot 
ami  tear  will  not  be  the  objects  of  hiis  iiH>r^  8pec»> 
htive  belief,  or  superficial  coilsidel'ation ;  but  the 
awtul  greatness  and  importance  of  ihem  must  makt 
Ihe  deepest  ibipreissjou  on  his  sdui. 

it  is  evident,  tfau<  to  a  i^onsciience  thus  penetra* 
ted  with  the  oiosi  just  grounds  of  the  gi^atest  sfi^ 
row  and  fear,  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  tba 
ft  suittibie  and  satisfy iug  relief.  Sucb  is  the  relief 
ivhich  redemption  affords.  It  is,  as  was  proved 
betore,  a  nianifestatiun  df  tlie  justice  of  God  in  tbf 
remission  of  sins,  beyond  w  hat  could  have  resulted 
froui  ihe  punibhmeut  ot* -sinners  themselves.  Whea 
tlieietore  a  sinner's  conscience  finds  sufBcieAt 
ground  tor  believing  and  relying  on  that  redenifl- 
tiou,  it  is  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  its  fears.  The 
divine  law  and  justice  are  grounds  of  terror  no 
more.  Who  is  hi  thai  condemntih  f  It  is  Ckrid 
that  died.  Yea  things  that  were  the  grounds  of 
fear  become  now  arguments  of  hope.  £ven  justice 
and  righteousness  are  grounds  oi  hope  and  piead- 
iiio  lor  the  remission  of  sin  ;  when  a  sinner  takes 
sanctuary  in  the  redemption  destined  atid  appoint- 
ed ibr  that  end. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  relief  arising  from 
faith  in  redemption  is  superfluo/us ;  because  the  re- 
lief arising  from  promises  of  pardon,  though  with- 
out any  revelation  of  au  atonement,  woald  be  suf- 
ficient. In  answering  this  objection,  it  roust  be 
owned  that  such  promises  would  found  an  tndib|ieB- 
sable  obligation  to  assent,  joined  with  implicit  ao- 
kno  wiedgmen t  of  the  consistency  of  God's  mercy  aotl 
justice,  in  bestowing  the  thing  promised.  But  ill 
this  does  not  make  the  above  mentioned  relief  ari- 
-sing  Irom  redemption  superfluous.  In  order  to 
make  ibis  evident|  ii  is  u&etul  to  conssider  some  iai-' 
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porUnt  truths  concerning  the  nature  anj  properties 
of  guilt,  which  are  evident  both  from  Scripture  an4 
experience,  and  shew  the  inan'^fold  guitaldeness  of 
the  gospel  mysiery  of  8alv4tioa  to  the  exigencies 
pf  a  dinner'^  Qotwcieoce. 

Guilt  is  the  most  perples^ing  thing  in  the  worhK 
7be  native  effect  of  it  is^  dread  of  pupishu^fint  from 
the  Sovereign  of  llie  world.  That  dread  is  fap 
ixuin  being  groiindiesa.  The  above  mentioned 
principles  of  natural  conscience,  coaceming  tli^ 
grounds  qf  a  sinner's  fear,  are  primciples,  the  ev4T 
IJence  of  whiqh  is  exceeding  strong  and  efficacious 
)vhere  it  is  duly  attended  to.  It  is  attended  to  by 
the  awaki^ned  coo^cieuo^  sa  as  to  iftake  deep  imr 
presaion. 

It  is  therefore  a  source  of  perplexing  objectioo3 
against  any  aifeF  of  mercy  and  happiness  to  trans* 

Spessors  of  Ggd's  law,  which  does  not  appear  eviv 
antly  suitable  to  tiie  authority  of  that  law,  and 
the  glorious  regard  that  God  has  to  it.  This  shew^ 
tltat  it  is  the  native  tendency  of  the  guilt  of  sin, 
to  produce  perpleT^ities  which  need  th^  most  abwr 
A»pt  and  most  satisfying  evidence  to  dispel  them* 
|a  this,  as  well  as  ia  other  ^ases,  that  is  the  most 
satisfying  evidencet  which  not  only  contains  posi-r 
tire  proof,  but  directly  solves  perple2(ing  difficultiesr 
£Sven  in  matters  of  mere  specMlatioa,  perple:^ing 
di£9cMlties.  binder  the  aiBcacy  of  positive  evidence, 
pqt  there  is  a  great  disparity  betwixt  the  eflScacy 
of  evidence  in  mere  speculations,  and  in  things  in 
IvhUh  men's  greatest  hopes  or  fears  are  deeply  inr 
ieresU^.  The  greater  the  difBculties  are  that  ap- 
pear opposite  to  our  hopes  in  any  thing  qf  impor^ 
(ance,  ttu?  greater  is  the  an^^iety  of  the  spul  to  get 
Ibaoi  removed,  or  to  get  a  satisfying  aaswer  to 
them-  Nothing  is  mare  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  ari  awakened  conscience,  than  a  satisfying  an* 
nHr^  to  the  difficulties  that  oppose  the  hoi^^  ^*  rar 
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mission  and  salvation.     Redemption  gives  a  satis- 
iying  ansM'er  to  them  all. 

If  guilt  is  a  fruitFuI  source  of  perplexity  in  the 
awakened  conscience,  redemption  b  still  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  satisfying  relief  and  refreshing 
consolation.  It  is  from  this  rich  source  the  awa- 
kened sinner  draws  sufficient  answers  to  the  accu- 
sations of  the  divine  righteous  law  and  of  his  own 
conscience.  It  is  here  that  he  6nds  abundant  ar- 
guments of  hope  and  pleading,  in  addressing  tbt 
tribunal  of  God  for  remission  and  for  all  other  bless- 
ings. Through  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  co- 
venant, and  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaks 
belter  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  we  come  with 
humble  hope  and  confidence  to  God  the  judge  of 
ft]],  Heb.  xii.  S3,  34. 

The  relieving  efficacy  of  redemption,  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  hope  and  conifort  of  pardon,  will  be 
made  farther  evident  afterwards,  in  considering  the 
means  of  just  impression  of  the  divine  promises.  It 
jvas  needful  to  take  some  view  of  it  here,  in  consi^ 
dering  the  grounds  of  esteem  of  Christ's  mediation. 
In  order  to  just  views  of  these  grounds,  it  is  useful 
to  consider  the  intluence  of  redemption,  not  onlj 
on  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  also  on  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  Christian  hope.  The  hope  of  pardon,  or 
mere  impunity,  is  but  a  part  of  that  hope  ;  it  b. 
but  a  part  of  the  hope  that  b  needful  in  order  to 
abundant  peace  of  conscience  and  the  full  content* 
ment  of  the  heart  that  loves  God.  Snch  content- 
ment requires  the  well-founded  hope  not  onlv  of 
remission,  but  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and  sH 
the  other  above-mentioned  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  There  is  an  incomprehensible  great- 
ness in  these  objects  of  hope,  which  strengthens  tbe 
.difficulties  that  arise  from  the  sinner'^s  grounds  of 
sorrow  and  fear.  When  he  considers  duly  tbe  in- 
iinite  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  true  and  lirin; 
God,  the  unspeakable  blessedness  and  high  dignity 
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0f  nn  interesl  in  th^t  Gpci  qs  his  Ged,  09^  of  i^Q 
full  and  perpeiuail  enjoymf lU  pt*  liim  ;  he  must  see 
that  $0  gi'tot  Q  superstFUGtMre  of  hopi^,  requires  a 
^'eot  fpuiuJation  of  proportionable  strength  to  sup^ 
port  it  A  siiioer  'u  not  a  true  penitent,  if  he  imaT 
gine  ^ueb  a  foundation  in  himself.  A  sinner  blinds 
«(1  by  st^If-flatterjv  and  swelled  with  the  pride  of 
impetiit^ce,  may  naore  eaaily  hope  for  nny  thipg, 
^^cavse  in  effect  he  imagines  every  thing  dge  iq^ 
biiQ*  However  little  such  a  one  considers  the  ob«- 
tigations  he  is  under  to  God,  he  scarcely  sets  bpundp 
to  his  secret  pretensions  about  wh(it  he  imagine3 
Grod  f s  obliged  to  do  for  him.  The  Tery  reverse  (>f 
fttl  this  is  the  view  of  things  that  occupies  the  mind 
^f  a  sinner  whose  conscience  is  duly  awakened^ 
While  the  batefulness  and  guilt  of  sin  discourage^ 
him  »  while  God's  law  and  justice  alarm  him  ;  an4 
t^yen  God's  goodness  to  him  justly  appears  to  him 
4a  an  unspeakable  aggravation  of  his  guilt ;  the  io^ 
iBompreheDfiible  greatness  of  the  blessings  of  God'^ 
£pVieiiafit,  aod  particularly  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
Mssi^  astonishes  and  ama^e^  him-  The  more  glo- 
ijotts  that  blessedness  appears  in  itself,  the  more  it 
4lippe#r8  contrary  to  his  deaerviag,  a«id  the  greater 
i'if&G^Uy  be  6piis  to  reconeile  the  hope  of  it  with 
just  impresiision9  of  God'f  greatness  and  hplii^ss^ 
upd  of  his  own  mieanneiis  and  gnilt.  The  more  he 
Jpi^iejii  God,  the  qiore  he  nuist  de^re  that  blessad/- 
#essi,  aad  abundant  welLfovnde(l  hopie  of  it.  Thp 
fm9r0  he  detiires  that  hope,  the  deeper  must  his  con^ 
cero  be  about  tlie  thiug^  th^t  veem  to  stand  in  th^ 
^ay  of  H.  Nothing  ean  be  iupre  desirable  to  9 
ironsieience  in  s^eh  a  situation,  tb^n  a  s^itabb  re^ 
liff  froni  such  difficulties,  and  a  satisfying  fbundai- 
tion  of  so  great  hopes.  Redemption  afiords  such  ^ 
jrelief  from  iears^  and  such  a  foundation  of  hope,  as 
iJbe  conpi:ienee  of  a  sinner  wants.  It  affords  ai:g44r 
IBants  dor  hope,  of  far  superior  efficacy  to  all  ii)^ 
gfQwA^  for  disQouragement  and  hiirderances  .of 

1\^ 
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They  have  an  iDtruasic  worth  %Oii  fxc^IIency  in 
ibem,  to  which  our  <;»tQem  aever  bt^mn  %  full  pr<^> 
portion.  Bill  nptwitb^taiutiqjK  of  tMs,  tlie  oiaoner 
m  which  they  ar€  pufcha^fd  ftod  Ueytow^tt,  gived 
ao  additional  lustiv.  or»  as  it  w<er^,  an  additional 
ywc^triess  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  Thi«  U«videut 
from  th«  ei^celleneies  of  redempitioo  thai  war^  coo^ 
sidered  above.  It  was  observed*  that  it  bejgbteni 
the  enjoyment  of  the  conscience^  in  tba  oomfQrt^  of 
pardon,  that  U  13  purchased  aiad  hes^wed  io  sa 
glorious  a  way  ;  a  way  that  e(}uaUy  honours  Gpd*4 
justice  and  mtercy,  and  i*quany  aecM^ai  the  M^ihorU 
ty  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  safety  of  the  iransr 
gressor  ;  and  thai  the  nnoat  valuable  gilU  kaYa  ao 
additional  dignity  in  them,  when  given  ia  such  a 
way  as  honours  the  moral  ^q^cellenoe  of  the  beaie« 
factor.  The  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  which»  in  Scrip* 
lure  style*  is  called  a  sacrifice  of  a  iwe^-ameUiajf 
aavour,  does  as  it  were  perfume  his  purchase  wit^ 
the  incense  of  infinite  n^erit  and  love  ;  and  tiie  sa» 
Your  of  eternal  mercy  heightens  the  aaurs  oompla* 
cency  in  all  the  parts  o(  it. 

XV.  In  considerLog  the  natufsa  and  grounds  of 
due  esteem  of  redemption,  it  is  ueeiM  to  consider, 
not  only  Christ's  oblation»  by  which  raiiettiptioa  i9 
purchased ;  but  alao  his  intercesMoq,  which  U  a 
principal  cause  of  the  application  of  U.  Tbaaj^ 
pur  knowleiige  of  this,  as  well  as  of  4^tbar  myste* 
ries,  whether  of  nature  or  grace,  is  very  ifnper&ct, 
in  our  present  state  ;  yet>  whai  may  be  known  of 
it,  shews  its  manifoUl  auiiablieneas  iQ  tbe^xigancied 
of  our  consciences,  and  04ight  to  attract  our  high* 
est  esteem. 

This  branch  of  Chrisfs  mediatian  is  varioas^J 
expressed  in  Scripture ;  particularly  by  his  appear* 
ing  before  God  for  us,  Heb.  ix.  ^. ;  his  being  ouir 
advocate  with  the  Father,  t  John  ii.  1. ;  his  ataail* 
ing  :it  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne  of  God, 
to  off^r  up,  with  mucb  incensei  ib?  prayei?a€Kf  tbw 
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who  come  to  God  by  him,  Rev.  viii.  3.  Heb,  vii. 
85. 1  as  also  by  the  enicacioiis  pleading  of  his  blood 
jis  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel,  Heb.  xii.  24. ;  and  by 
bis  praying  to  the  Father  for  us,  John  xiv.  16. 
xvii. :  though  we  must  still  remember  the  great 
dbparity  betwixt  this  and  all  other  addresses  that 
are  called  prayer.  These,  and  the  like  scriptures, 
give  that  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  in- 
tercession that  is  needful  in  order  to  practical  ac- 
knowledgment and  improvement  of  it.  They  shew, 
that  Chrisf  8  intercession  is  founded  graciously  on 
his  oblation :  and  that  as,  in  his  oblation,  he  will- 
ed the  expiation  of  our  sins,  by  his  bearing  the  pu- 
nishment of  them  and  atoning  divine  justice  for 
them;  so,  in  his- intercession,  he  continually  wills 
the  application  of  that  atonement,  and  the  actual 
communication  of  the  fruits  of  it  to  sinners.  It  is 
evident  also,  that  his  willing  these  things  does  not 
resemble  the  petition  of  a  supplicant,  but  the  ad« 
dress  of  one  who  claims  his  right ;  and  that  this 
interposition  of  the  Mediator  in  heaven,  in  the 
right  and  virtue  of  his  oblation  on  earth,  is  an  ap« 
pointed  intermediate  cause  of  our  access  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God^  and  of  the  whole  of  our  salva- 
tion. 

The  necessity  of  practical  acknowledgment  of 
Christ's  intercession  is  implied  in  the  scriptures 
which  describe  the  nature  and  ends  of  it,  and  is 
much  insisted  on  in  other  scriptures,  particularly 
in  the  scriptures  which  teach  us  that  we  should  im- 
prove Christ's  intercession  as  a  ground  of  humble 
triumph  over  the  fears  of  condemnation.  Bom.  viii. 
34.  $  that  we  should  consider  Christ  as  the  high 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Heb.  iii.  1.;  that  we 
should  consider  him  as  the  high  Priest  over  the 
house  of  God,  Heb.  x.  21. ;  as  our  great,  faithful, 
merciful,  and  compassionate  high  Priest,  whose 
sufferings,  in  expiating  our  sins,  fitted  his  human 
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nature  for  the  mosl  perfect,  that  is»  Hperimenbl 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  distresses^  Heb.  iv.  14 
ii.  17,  18. 

As  to  the  ends  of  consideriBg  and  acknowledging 
Chrisf's  intercesttioa,  these  scriptures  shew  that 
thereby  we  come  boldly  to  the  tbrciiie  of  graee^ 
Heb.  iv.  16. ;  which  must  he  meaat,  as  is  evidenl^ 
of  an  abundant  hope  that  should  be  joi»fd  witb  the 
deepest  reverence  and  humility*  that  we  may  ok 
tain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  beipio  a  time  of  needi 
that  our  hope  may  be  as  ao  anchor  of  tbe  seul  surf 
and  stedfast,  entering  into  that  within  the  Ysii^ 
£Icb.  vi.  19;  that  we  may  have  boblnesa  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of  Jestts,  by  a 
new  and  living  way  which  he  has  conaecrated  fbv 
us  through  the  Tail,  that  is  to  aay,  hia  Qesh  ;  that 
we  may  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  tn  full  asso* 
raoce  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  spriokkd  from  aa 
evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  witb  part 
water,  Heb.  x.  19.  fcc.  It  is  a  principal  design  of 
the  whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  command  the 
distinguishing  excellencies  of  New  Testameat  or* 
dinances  and  privileges,  aa  resulting  firom  tbe  cii>« 
tinguisking  eijccelleacies  of  Christ'^s  prtoatbood,  both 
as  to  his  sacrifice  and  continual  intarcessiom. 

In  order  to  due  esteem  of  Christ'*s  intercessiaii 
it  is  needful  to  guard  against  unreasonable  mis- 
takes concerning  it,  as  if  it  were  unsuitable  to  tht 
glory  of  Christ's  person  or  of  his  exaltad  ststa 
Though  mea  wben  exalted  to  high  dignity,  oA* 
times  forget  their  inferiors  who  were  formerly  tkt 
objects  of  their  affection  and  friendahip ;  we  shoold 
not  harbour  such  apprehensions  concerning  biffl 
who  is  exalted  in  being  gracious,  and  vtbosa  lor iaff 
kindness  is  everlasting.  As  it  is  not  ineonsistfint 
with  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  to  be  empioyad  ia 
acts  of  goodness  and  power,  respecting  the  lo#cst 
order  of  animals,  Psal.  cxlv.  15. ;  "it  would  be  un* 
reasonable  to  think  it  unsuitable  to  the^lory  of  tbt 
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Mediator  to  be  employed  in  acts  of  mettj  and  con* 
descension  relating  to  the  highest  concerns  of  iai« 
mortal  souls.  In  treating  on  Christ's  exalted  state, 
aome  have  distinguished  two  things  belonging  to  it^ 
idbstracting  from  what  they  term  Christ's  divine 
life,  or  the  life  of  his  di?ine  nature ;  namely^  hia 
fife  of  glofy,  and  his  mediatory  life :  the  one  con** 
abting  in  the  peculiar  felioity  of  his  human  nature, 
flowing  from  the  personal  union,  and  the  fullest 
fruition  of  God :  4lye  other  consisting  in  the  most 
excellent  aiits  of  condescension  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  It  is  evident  that  these  things  are  perfectly- 
consistent,  and  the  second  of  them  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  first.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  ti.ost 
perfect  goodness,  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
ihe  most  perfect  beneficence. 

As  Christ's  intercession  should  not  be  imagined 
to  be  unsuitable  to  his  exalted  state ;  neither  should 
it  be  reckoned  superfluous,  as  to  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  because  it  cannot  be  designed  to  work  any 
change  on  God.     That  argument,  were  it  good, 
would   hold  equally  against  all  other  subordinate 
causes  or  means  of  salvation,  as  well  as  Christ's 
intercession,  as  superfluous  s  seeing  the  production 
of  a  change  on  God  is  net  the  design  of  any  of 
them.      Cbrist's  intercession  is  not  the  cfiutse  of 
God's  love  or  goe<l  will  to  sinners;  it  is-  the  effect 
of  it :  but  so  also  is  Christ's  sacrifice.     VV^hat  vin- 
dicates the  one,  vindicates  also  the  other,  from  the 
Imputation  of  being  superfluous.     Both  these  parts 
of  Christ's  mediation,  though  they  are  not  the  cau- 
ses or  God's  love,  yet  are  causes  of  our  savation. 
They  are  intermediate  and  subordinate  causes,  by 
which  the  love  of  God  produces  its  effects  on  trans- 
gressors  of  his  law.,  suitably  to  the  glory  of  his  jus- 
tice ami  holiness. 

lioth  Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession  are  ma- 
nile^tations  of  tliese  adorable  perfections.  Though 
his  iiitercession  is  not  that  wiiich  satisfies  tke  ^NSt^-^ 
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tice  of  God,  it  is  a  most  real,  eminent,  and  conti- 
nual declaration  of  it.     For  next  to  Chrisf  a  sacri* 
fice,  what  could  give  a  greater  declaration  of  God's 
just  hatred  of  sin,  than  so  holy  a  constitution,  that 
none  of  the  blessings  of  Grod's  covenant  are  bestow- 
ed on  sinners,  but  by  the  actual  interposition  of 
him  who  made  atonement  for  their  sins  ?     It  may 
perhaps  give  some  light  to  this  subject  to  consider 
the  distinction,  mentioned  by  some,  betwixt  real 
and  verbal  declarations  of  the  divine  perfectioos. 
Though  God  had  not  displayed  the  greatness  of 
his  power,  by  so  real  and  amazing  an  effect  of  ity 
as  the  creation  of  the  universe,  but  had  only  created 
a  few  rational  creatures ;  he  could  have  given  them 
a  verbal  declaration  or  revelation  of  the  greatness 
of  his  power,  which  would  have  been  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  believe  it.     But  this  is  far  from 
proving  the  real  declaration  of  the  greatness  of 
God^s  power  and  other  attributes,  to  be  superflu- 
ous.    It  is  suitable  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  his  rational  creatures,  that  they  should 
have  something  else  than  mere  evidences  of  the 
reality  of  his   perfections.      Declarations   of  the 
greatness  of  them,  by  real  effects  or  divine  works, 
are  worthy  of  God  ;  as  they  are  not  only  means  of 
belief  of  his  attributes,  but  of  producing  the  strong- 
est impressions  of  them,  and  as  they  afford  abun- 
dant and  most  desirable  materials  of  contemplalioa 
in   adoring  them.      Though  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  Christ*s  intercession,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  believe  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  ;  and 
that  our  salvation  was  the  purchase  of  Christ's 
blood.      We   would   be  obliged  to   believe  these 
things  because  of  the  declarations  made  of  them  id 
God's  word.     But  Christ*s  intercession  is  a  tran- 
scendent, real,  durable  declaration  of  them  ;  highly 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  his  sacrifice  ;'  fit  to  pro- 
duce the  strongest  impressions ;  and  to  inspire  GixTs 
immense  kingdom  with  the  highest  thoughts  (rf*  the 
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righteou8ties.s  of  liis  government,  and  of  the  purity 
)f  his  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  riches  of  his  ^ 
;race.  It  is  a  lasting  declaration,  that  the  bless- 
ngs  which  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world  bestows  ' 
jn  transgressors  of  his  law,  is  through  that  propi« 
tiation  that  magnifies  his  law  to  the  uttermost. 
[t  promotes  the  honour  of  divine  justice,  and  of 
the  atonement  that  satisfied  it,  that  that  satisfac- 
tion is  for  «ver  pleaded  on  by  the  Redeemer  him- 
lelf  in  heaven,  and  by  the  whole  company  of  the 
redeemed  on  earth,  through  all  ages.  Whereas 
the  declaration  of  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
[rod  in  Christ's  oblation,  behoved  to  be  transient ; 
I  durable  and  continual  dedaration  of  these  things 
in  Christ's  intercession,  is  suitable  te  the  continual 
need  of  pardoning  mercy,  in  order  to  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  heaven  and  earth,  through  all 
Lbe  ^es  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  churcfak 

What  has  been  said  for  removing  prejudices  a- 
zainst  Christ's  intercession,  shews  the  grounds  of 
lue  esteem  and  honourable  acknowledgment  of  it. 
The  same  principles  and  motives  dispose  the  heart 
to  esteem  bis  sacrifice,  and  his  intercession  founded 
:>n  it.  Both  are  eminent  manifestations  of  the  same 
livine  perfections  ;  and  both  are  subservient  to  the 
same  excellent  purposes.  Love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Redeemer  should  produce  holy  complacency  in 
bis  intercession,  as  that  puts  eternal  honour  on  his 
>bIation;  being  a  continual  representation  and  re- 
nenibrance  of  it,  for  the  most  noble  purposes,  in 
the  place  where  God  gives  the  brightest  displays 
3f  his  glory.  It  should  also  be  the  object  of  our 
complacency^  as  it  is  a  continual  effect  of  the  same 
love  of  Christ  that  he  manifested  in  bearing  our 
sins  on  the  cursed  tree.  On  all  these  accounts  it 
bas  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the  good  disposi- 
tions formerly  mentioned  as  effects  of  Christ's  ob- 
lation :  and  particularly  in  the  duties  of  gospel 
worship,  which,  when  done  in  sincerity,  have  so 
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great  efficacy  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Cliristian 
fife. 

As  the  highest  heaven,  the  seat  of  the  blest,  is  (he 
place  where  the  mediatory  adaiinistration  in  view 
IS  performed  ;  so  it  is  of  areat  importance  in  prac- 
tical religion,  to  remember  habitually,  not  only 
God's  essential  presence,  which  fills  the  universe ; 
but  also  his  glorious  special  presence,  which  fills 
that  high  and  holy  place,  on  account  of  which 
it  is  called  his  holy  temple,  and  the  habitation  of 
his  holiness  and  of  his  glory.  It  is  evident  from 
Scripture  and  reason,  that  it  is  exceeding  useful  to 
us.  to  have  our  hearts,  our  affections,  and  our  con- 
versation, in  heaven  ;  to  have  our  eye  on  that  bless- 
edness as  the  purchase  of  redemption,  as  a  great 
effect  of  divine  love,  and  as  the  object  of  our  high- 
est hopes ;  and  particularly  that  it  is  of  importance, 
in  our  immediate  addresses  to  Grod,  to  elevate  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  place  which  bis  word  calls 
his  habitation  and  his  throne,  where  he  gives  the 
greatest  displays  of  his  authority,  of  bis  glory,  and 
of  his  favour. 

Christ's  intercession  has  powerful  attractions  to 
engage  sinners  to  delight  in  lifting  up  their  hearts 
heavenwards,  to  God's  throne  of  grace,  in  the  du- 
ties of  his  worship.  If  a  sinner  have  a  due  concern 
about  access  to  God,  it  tends  to  inspire  his  soul 
with  ineffable  cheerfulness,  when,  in  lifting  up  his 
guilty  face  to  the  throne  of  God,  he  fixes  the  eye 
of  faith  on  the  glorious  things  that  are  adoing 
there  in  the  behalf  of  sinners  5  and  that  for  this  ve- 
ry end,,  that  even  they  may  have  boldness  to  draw 
near  to  God.  As  these  things  tend  to  incline  and 
encourage  the  heart  to  immediate  worship,  so  they 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the  good  dispo- 
sitions that  are  suitable  to  it,  such  as  humility  and 
reverence,  divine  love,  hope  and  joy.  Christ's  in- 
tercession promotes  that  humility,  that  results 
from  a  true  sense  of  sin^  because  it  is  a  representa- 
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lion  of  that  costly  atonement  bj  which  it  was  ex- 
piated. It  promotes  reverence  and  veneration  of 
God^s  greatness,  because  it  is  an  eminent  display  of 
hb  authority  and  majesty  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  It  tends  to  heighten  that  reveren* 
tial  frame  of  soul,  when  a  sinner  considers  that  he 
is  to  offer  up  addresses  which  he  expects  will  be 
seconded  by  so  glorious  an  intercession.  But  it  is 
needful  that  veneration  of  God*s  majesty  be  mixed 
with  humble  confidence  in  his  mercy.  It  is  also 
needful  that  deep  self-abasement  for  sin  do  not  de- 
generate into  servile  terror,  and  that  mistrust  of 
God,  which  alienates  the  heart  from  him  and  dis- 
honours his  mercy.  It  is  needful  that  due  self  an- 
nihilation  be  tempered  with  the  hope  of  mercy  and 
acceptance,  founded  on  the  grounds  of  hope  which 
God  has  laid  before  us ;  and  with  that  divine  love 
and  joy,  to  which  hope  b  so  subservient.  Christ's 
intercession  has  a  peculiar  fitness  to  produce  so 
happy  a  temperament.  It  qualifies  profound  reve- 
rence and  self-abasement  .with  triumphant  hope 
and  confidence,  and  with  abundant  love  and  joy. 
Its  influence  on  so  desirable  effects,  is  evident  from 
the  scriptures  formerly  cited  to  show  the  nature 
and  the  ends  of  it.  They  shew  that  Christ's  in. 
tercession,  in  conjunction  with  his  oblation  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  the  ground  of  humble  tri- 
umph over  the  fears  of  condemnation  ;  the  ground 
of  access  to  God  with  holy  confidence  and  bold- 
ness ;  the  encouragement  to  draw  near  to  God» 
and  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all,  with  full  assu. 
ranee  of  faith  ;  that  it  is  the  support  of  the  soul 
against  the  fears  arising  from  former  guiit,  or  the 
imperfections  of  present  duties  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
sure  hold  on  which  the  anchor  of  hope  fixes  with 
steadiness,  entering  into  that  within  the  vail.  It 
tends  to  replenish  the  soul  that  loves  God,  with 
the  most  useful  elevated  affections  and  the  purest 
consolations,  in  looking  upwards  to  the  throne  of 
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God,  to  look  to  it  as  a  throne  of  ^race,  a  mcrcj- 
seat,  where  we  have  so  great  and  so  merciful  a 
high  Priest,  administering  for  us  in  the  tabernade 
not  made  with  hands  ;  with  the  names  of  his  peo- 
ple on  his  breastplate,  even  on  his  heart ;  his  ef- 
ficacious blood  continually  speaking  and  plead- 
ing for  the  communication  of  its  purchase  to  sio^ 
ners.  ♦**»*** 
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ESSAY    III. 

•N  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  DIVINE  GRACE*. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  the  Scripture  Evidences  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace. 

"O  Y  the  doclrine  of  grace  is  here  meant  the  doc-» 
-■^  trine  concerning  Divine  operations  restoring 
the  divine  image  in  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  car- 
rying it  on  gradually  towards  perfection.  Prayer 
to  God  for  holiness  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  such 
operations.  The  doctrine  of  grace  is  therefore  far 
from  being  a  mere  speculation  :  our  belief  concern- 
ing it  must  regulate  our  practice  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  considering  this  doctrine, 
it  is  needful  to  remember,  that  it  is  justly  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a  doctrine  that  contains  the 
most  powerful  motives  and  encouragements,  not  on- 
ly to  prayer,  but  to  the  diligent  use  of  all  other  ap- 
pointed means  of  holiness  f. 

The  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  are  joined  toge- 

•  Written  about  the  year  1732. 

•f-  Though  holiness  is  often  distinguished  from  foith,  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  this  discourse  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehend* 
iog  conformity  to  the  whole  revealed  ivill  of  God. 
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ther  by  the  apostie  Peter,  as  the  two  great  causes 
of  our  salvation  and  happiness,  1  Pet.  i.  2.  And 
indeed  these  two  important  doctrines,  namely  that 
of  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God>  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  his  Spirit,  applying  that  redemption  to  us^ 
are  frequently  joined  together,  though  in  various 
e:spres«iions,  as  the  main  peculiar  principles  of  re- 
velation. I'he  other  most  essential  doctrines  that 
may  be  some  way  distinguished  from  them,  are 
either  evident!}'  iiicluikd  in  them,  or  have  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  them. 

The  change  wrought  on  the  heart  of  a  sinner, 
when  he  turns  trom  sin  to  God,  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  greatest,  the  most  desirable  and 
most  important  change  in  the  world.  It  is  called 
regeneration,  or  a  new  birth.  They  whose  hearts 
are  thus  changed,  are  said  to  become  new  crea- 
tures :  old  things  are  done  away,  and  all  things  are 
become  new.  They  are  said  to  have  their  hearts 
of  stone  taken  away,  and  hearts  of  flesh  given  them, 
and  to  have  their  hearts  circumcised  to  love  tl>e 
I^ord  their  God  with  all  their  heart  and  soul.  They 
are  said  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put  on  the 
Dew  man ;  to  be  quickened,  and  as  it  were  raised 
from  the  dead.  'J'here  are  people  who  cannot  re- 
lish the  Scripture-style  concerning  this  important 
change:  yet  some  noted  Deistical  euthors  have 
thought  fit  to  adopt  s^me  of  these  strong  expres- 
sions in  speaking  of  those  who  attain  to  solid  vir- 
tue, according  to  their  notion  of  it.  They  say  that 
such  men  are  truly  new  creatures. 

The  scrptures  which  express  the  change  in  view 
in  the  manner  just  now  mentioned,  affirm  it  to  be 
the  effect  of  an  internal  divine  operation.  Some 
scriptures  mention  the  power  and  operation  of  God 
in  more  ge.ieral  expressions,  other  scriptures  make 
particular  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  explain  the  former  sort  of  scriptures  by 
the  latttr  j  and  scripture  testimonies  of  both  sorts 
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are  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  scriptures  which  contain  that  doctrine 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes.  Some  of 
them  treat  of  the  beginning  ot  holiness,  or  of  spi- 
ritual life  ;  others,  of  its  continuance  and  progress. 
Again,  some  scriptures  ascribe  to  tlie  Spirit  of  God 
the  work  of  sanctification,  or  of  the  new  creation 
-in  general:  others  make  particular  mention  of  the 
chief  parts  of  it. 

Thus,  as  to  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life,  we 
are  taught  that  sinners  are  saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  God  sheds  abroad  abundantly  through  Je- 
sus Christ,  Tit.  iii. :  and  that,  except  a  man  be 
born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  John  iii.  To  the 
same  purpose  are  the  following  expressions  relating 
-  to  the  same  subject :  '^  Of  his  own  will  begat  be 
us  with  the  word  of  truth  that  we  should  be  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  liis  creatures,"  James  i.  18.  "  To 
as  many  as  received  him  (viz.  Christ)  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but 
of  God.'^  And  when  the  Prophets  Jeremiah  and 
£zekiel  describe  the  great  blessings  of  the  new  co- 
venant, the  divine  promises  run  thus :  "  1  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts,"*  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  "  A  new  heart  also  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ; 
and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh  ;  and  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes:  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 
and  do  them,''  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20^  27. 

These,  and  the  like  scriptures,  ascribe  to  the  Spi- 
rit  of  God  the  beginning  of  holiness,  and  some  of 
them  plainly  enough  ascribe  to  him  also  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.  But  this  second  point  is  asserted 
more  directly  in  various  other  places.    JUeal  Chris- 
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lians  are  said  ^«  to  be  kept  by  Hie  fiR^wer  of  God 
through  iaith  unto  salvation."  He  who  **  begins 
the  ^ood  work  carries  it  on  to  the  day  of  the 
Lord.*^  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  everjr  branch  in 
him  that  brings  forth  fruit,  says,  that  ^^  bis  Father 
will  purge  it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit** 
When  Paul  is  praying  in  behalf  of  .the  £phesians 
who  had  already  begun  a  course  of  sincere  holines?, 
he  prays  that  '^  they  might  be  made  to  know  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  towards  them 
that  believe."  The  same  apostle  tells  us  that  sin- 
cere Cliri>tians,  ^^  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
as  in  a  glass,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of*  the  Lord/* 
These  expressions  evidently  ascribe  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  faith  by  which  we  behold  his  glo- 
ry, and  that  holiness  which  consists  in  conformi- 
ty to  him,  and  our  perseverance  and  progress  in 
it. 

There  are  various  scriptures,  which  ascribe  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  the  work  of  sanctification,  or  of 
the  new  creation,  in  general  terms,  which  prove 
that  both  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  holi- 
ness are  the  effects  of  his  power.     To  this  purpose 
are  the  following  testimonies.     "  Ye  are  washefi, 
ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."* 
•  «<  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth.'' 
Here  God's  word  is  affirmed  to  be  the  means  of 
holiness,  but  God  himself  is  plainly  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  it.     We  are  exhorted  to  work  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  because  it  is  Grod 
who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.      We  have  expressions  very  like 
these  in  the  Psalms,  where  we  are  told,  that  the 
Lord's  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power.     The  Spirit  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  parts  of  holiness,  where  God  pro- 
mibes  to  WTite  bis  laws  on  our  hearts^  and  to  cause 
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US  to  walk  in  his  statutes.  Accordingly,  a  hoty 
life  and  a  holy  walk  are  called,  in  Scripture  style, 
living  in  the  Spirit  and  walking  in  the  Spirit.  The 
efficacy  of  God's  Spirit  on  the  Christian's  walk  is 
explained  by  the  scriptures  which  treat  of  his  ef- 
ficacy on  the  Christian'^s  heart.  The  apostle  tells 
•the  pious  Corinthians  that  they  were  manifestly 
declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  written  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of*  the  living  God  ; 
not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.  Hence  sincere  C  hristians  are  called  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  is  said  to  dwell 
and  abide  in  them.  I'be  apostle  tells  the  Romans, 
that  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is 
none  of  his.  No  words  could  give  a  more  pef- 
remptory  decision  concerning  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine grace. 

These,  and  the  like  scriptures,  speak  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  the  cause  and  author  of  holiness  in  gene- 
ral. There  are  other  scriptures  which  make  parti- 
<rular  mention  of  some  chief  parts  of  it,  and  ascribe 
them  to  the  energy  of  the  grace  or  Spirit  of  (iod. 
When  the  apostle  Paul  is  exhorting  the  Galatiana 
to  the  study  of  holiness,  he  makes  particular  men^ 
lion  of  various  holy  dispositions,  and  expressly  calls 
them  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  *'  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance/^ 

The  grace  of  God  is  in  many  scriptures  repre- 
sented as  the  cause  of  faith  Paul  prays  for  the 
Thessalonians,  that  God  would  fulfil  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power.  He  prays  for  the  Ephesians,  that 
God  would  strengthen  them  with  might  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ  might  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith.  He  prays  for  the  Romans, 
that  God  would  fill  them  with  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  they  might  abound  in  hope  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  is  a  plain 
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warrant  to  seek  the  grace  of  God  to  fill  oar*Imarts 
with  faith,  in  order  to  a  fulness,  of  solid  joy  and 
pedee:  Christ  is  called  the  authcH*  and  finisher  of 
our  faith.  And  when  God  is  said  to  keep  us  by 
bis  power  through  faith  to  salvation,  tUis^  plajnlv 
implies,  that  as  his  power  is  the  cause  of  our  sai« 
vation,  it  is  also  the  cause  of  that  faith  which  is  a 
principal  means  of  it  Farther  ;evidenee8  of  this 
particular  poiht  will  occur  afterwards,  in  consider- 
ing the  doctrine  of  divine  enlightening  grace;  or  of 
those  divine  operations  which  are  needful  in  order 
to  right  views  and  apprehensions  of  the  objects  of 
faith.    •  \ 

As.  to  repentance,  which  is  inseparable  from  true 
faith,  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  Prince,  extdted  to  give 
repentance,  as  well*  a^  remission  of  sins.  Soole  pre- 
tend that  this  only  implies,  that  Christ  gives  great 
encouragemeht  to  repentance  bj  prohiises  of  par- 
-don.  But  though  giving  such  encouragement  te 
repentance  b?  a  great  act  of  mercy,  it  is  evident 
from  many  scriptures,  that  Christ  is  the  author  of 
repentance  on  other  accounts  than  merely  by  hift 
proposing  motives  to  it.  When  God  pioiuises  to 
take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  or  the  hard  hearty 
this  implies  a  promise  of  giving  a  heart  oii  which 
the  motives  and  encouragemients  to  repentance 
shall  make  due  impression.  It  implies  a  promise 
of  working  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  suitable  sorrow 
for  sin  and  hatred  of  it.  When  God  promises,  that 
the  house  of  David  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
would  mourn  as  one  mourns  for  a  first  born,  this  is 
ascribed  to  the  pouring  down  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  for  that  end^ 

That  divine  grace  is  the  cause  ^f  divine  love,  is 
evident  from  all  the  scriptures  which  teach  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  holiness,  and  thai 
the  love  of  God  is  the  chief  part  of  it.  But  there 
are  various  scriptures  which  speak  more  particular-^ 
iy  of  this  important  subject.    Thus  we  are  taughlji 
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tbat  it  is  the  Lord  that  circumcises  men^s  hearts 
to  love  the  Lord  their  God ;  that  he  directs  men 
to  the  love  of  Grod ;  that  his  Spirit  strengthens 
men  in  the  inner  man,  that  thej  may  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  and  that  he  sheds  abroad  the 
love  of  God  in  mens  hearts. 

Various  scriptures  shew,  that  we  are  warranted 
to  seek  tlie  grace  of  God,  in  order  to  that  love 
which  we  owe  to  our  neighbours,  as  well  as  that 
love  we  owe  to  God.  In  the  passage  above  cited, 
where  the  apostle  mentions  to  the  Galatians  a  good 
many  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  he  mentions  vari- 
>otis  good  dispositions  which  are  included  in  that 
charity  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meek- 
ness. The  apostle  Peter  tells  the  Christians  he 
writes  to,  that  they  had  **  purified  their  souls,  in 
obeying  the  truth,  through  the  Spirit,  unto  un- 
feigned love  of  the  brethren.!^  These  expressions 
suppose,  that  the  persons  spoken  of,  were  active 
and  diligent  in  the  study  of  brotherly  love,  and  in 
purifying  their  souls  from  the  evils  that  are  opposite 
to  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  plainly  supposed, 
that  they  were  active  in  dependence  on  God^s  Spirit, 
to  whom  their  activity  and  success  are  ascribed. 
The  grace  of  God  is  still  represented  in  Scripture 
as  the  source  of  (rue  wisdom ;  we  are  expressly 
and  particularly  directed  to  apply  to  God  for  it, 
and  hence  true  wisdom  is  called  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above.  This  wisdom  is  described  by  the  a- 
postle  James,  as  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  without  partiality,  and  full  of. 
good  fruits.  This  plainly  supposes  that  we  are  to 
seek  from  above,  not  only  suitable  affections  to- 
wards God,  but  also  all  manner  of  suitable  good 
dispositions  towards  our  fellow-creatures  and  fel- 
low-christians. 

The  Scripture  warrants  us  to-seek  tlie  Spirit  of 
God  to  assist  us  in  every  duty,  and  agaiast  every 
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sin.     It  teaches  us,  that  he  helps  our  infirmities  ta 

Erajer,  aod  that  this  help  is  rery  nece'ssary  to  us: 
eiice  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tiouy  and  we  are  commanded  to  pray  in  the  Holj 
Ghost  This  plainly  implies,  that  as  in  prayer  we 
roust  seek  his  sanctifying  grace  in  order  to  all  other 
duties ;  so  we  must  acknowledge  and  depend  on 
his  assistance  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
prayer  itself.  This  is  evidently  implied  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  access  to  God.  It  teaches  U9| 
that  all  true  Christians  have  access  to  the  Father, 
through  the  Mediator,  by  one  Spirit,  Eph.  ii.  18. 
Then  again,  as  to  the  duty  of  praise,  when  Chris- 
tians are  exhorted  to  be  much  employed  in  the 
praises  of  God,  they  are  exhorted  to  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  spoken  of,  merely  as  a  privilege  which 
God  promises,  but  as  a  duty  which  he  requires. 
This  implies,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  seek  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  earnest  supplication, 
and  by  theidiligent  use  of  all  appointed  means. 

All  the  good  dispositions  which  are  included  in 
sincere  love  to  God  and  our  neighbours,  are  active 
principles  and  sources  of  good  works,  2  Thes.  ii.  17. 
Accordingly  we  are  warranted  to  seek  the  grace  of 
God,  to  stablish  us  in  every  good  word  and  work ; 
that  Christ  may  purify  us  to  himself,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works,  Titus  ii.  14. ; 
and  that  jve  may  be  God'*3  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  he  hath  be- 
fore ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them,  Eph.  ii. 
Thus  we  are  directed  to  acknowledge  a  creating 
power,  uniting  sinners  to  the  Redeemer,  and  there- 
by implanting  and  cherishing  those  good  disposi- 
tions which  are  the  sources  of  good  works.  We 
are  taught  in  like  manner,  that  it  is  through  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  Christians  maintain  a  conflict 
against  these  remainders  of  sin  which  have  always 
a  tendency  to  the  contrary  evil  works.     "  If  ye 
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walk  afker  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  fulfil  tlie  lusts  of 
the  flesh.'*'  "  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live  " 

There  are  various  other  evidences  of  the  reality 
and  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  the  scriptures 
which  treat  of  our  sinful  weakness,  and  insufficien- 
cy of  ourselves  for  what  is  spiritually  good.  Our 
Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  that  without  him  they 
could  do  nothing.  It  is  owned  that  external  good 
actions  may  be  performed  by  the  worst  of  men. 
But  an  action  cannot  be  truly  conform  to  the  di- 
vine law,  unless  the  inward  principles  whence  it 
proceeds  be  conform  to  it.  That  divine  standard 
should  regulate  the  principles  and  ends  of  our  ac- 
tions, and  consequently  the  prevalent  habitual  dis- 
positions of  the  soul.  This  is  not  only  evident 
from  Scripture,  but  from  the  chief  practical  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion.  It  is  a  princi|)le  of  na- 
tural religion  that  the  law  of  God  reaches  the 
iieert 

The  scriptures  which  have  been  adduced,  and 
many  others,  prove  that  holiness  is  the  effect  of 
divine  operation.  They  prove  also,  that  that  oper- 
ation is  inward  and  effectual ;  or  that  it  is  an  en- 
ergy exerted  immediately  upon  the  heart,  and  of 
such  power  as  to  triumph  over  oppositions.  These 
points  are  denied  by  many  who  own  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  They  advance  various 
exceptions  against  the  arguments  drawn  from  the 
scriptures  above  mentioned,  or  other  scriptures  of 
the  like  import,  for  internal  efficacious  grace.  They 
pretend  that  these  scriptures  only  prove  in  general, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  holiness ;  but  not  that  he 
produces  it  by  any  such  internal  operation  as  others 
affirm  to  be  necessary.  In  order  to  prevent  mis- 
takes about  this  matter,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
the  following  things. 

They  who  maintain  inward  and  effectual  grace 
own  the  necessity  of  means.     It  is  evident  from 
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Scripture,  that  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cause  of 
holiness,  his  word  is  the  means  of  it.  Yea,  not 
only  the  word  of  God,  but  also  the  various  dispen- 
sations of  his  providence,  are  subservient  to  the 
operations  of  his  grace.  His  word  contains  ne- 
cessary instructions  and  motives,  and  his  providence 
frequently  awakens  men  to  a  careful  consideration 
of  these  things.  This  is  owned  on  all  hands. 
But  they  who  assert  internal  operations  of  grace, 
maintain  that  the  necessity  and  manifold  usefulness 
of  means  does  not  give  them  a  sufficiency  to  change 
and  sanctify  the  heart.  They  maintain  ^hat  tbe 
power  of  sin  makes  men  stand  in  need  of  the  power 
of  inward  divine  operation  to  subdue  it ;  and  that 
It  is  such  divine  operation,  that  makes  outward 
instructions  and  providences  have  a  due  eifect  on 
tbe  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  oppose  not  only  all 
effectual^  but  all  inward  operations  of  grace,  make 
God  the  author  of  holiness  only  because  he  is  the 
author  of  all  the  outward  instructions  and  provi- 
dences that  are  means  of  it.  Many  of  their  expli- 
cations and  arguments  for  their  scheme  seem  to  a- 
mount  to  this  :  If  there  are  any  other  divine  ope- 
rations, which  contribute  to  our  sanctification,  dif- 
ferent from  all  inward  energy  on  the  heart,  then  it 
follows,  that  without  admitting  any  such  energy, 
God  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of  all 
holiness ;  and  the  scriptures  which  ascribe  it  to 
him,  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  allowing 
any  immediate  divine  interposition  in  restoring  the 
divine  image.  Now,  as  we  are  said  to  be  sanctified 
by  God's  word,  it  is  evident  that,  as  God  is  the 
author  of  his  own  word,  he  is,  on  that  account,  tbe 
author  of  all  the  good  effects  of  it.  By  his  Spirit 
he  taught  and  inspired  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  by  his 
Spirit  he  confirmed  their  divine  mission.  Then 
Again,  by  his  providence,  he  brings  his  word  to  our 
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door,  and  puts  us  in  circumstances  fit  to  excite  us 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  it.  These  are  gra- 
cious or  merciful  divine  operations,  and  they  are 
divine  operations  which  contribute  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  sinners,  and  to  which 
the  honour  of  all  the  good  effects  of  God's  word  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  These  are  sanctifying  opera- 
tions, by  which  God  instructs  us,  reasons  with  us, 
Bnd  persuades  us,  to  repent  and  to  believe  and -turn 
holy  9  and  therefore,  according  to  the  men  whose 
tentimeiits  we  are  now  considering,  there  is  no 
need  for  supposing  any  other  sanctifying  operation 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  considering  these  objections,  it  is  proper,  for 
avoiding  mistakes  and  prejudices,  to  consider  the 
concessions  made  by  those  who  assert  internal  ope- 
rations of  grace.  They  own  that  the  external  ope- 
rations just  now  mentioned  are  real  acts  of  grace, 
as  that  word  imports  free  favour  and  undeserved 
goodness.  It  is  great  goodness  in  God  to  make 
such  offers  and  proposals  as  he  makes  in  the  gospel, 
and  to  enforce  them  with  such  persuasives.  These 
outward  instructions  and  motives  have  oft-times 
many  good  and  desirable  effects,  even  where  they 
have  not  all  the  effect  they  ought  to  have.  Oft- 
times  where  they  do  not  prevail  with  men  to  turn 
from  sin  to  God  with  their  whole  heart,  yet  they 
restrain  them  from  many  sins,  and  excite  them  to 
do  many  good  things  Thus  they  bring  men  such 
a  length,  that,  according;  to  the  Scripture  style  on 
this  subject,  they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  These  inferior  good  effects  of  outveard  in- 
structions have  a  tendency  to  men's  real  conversion 
to  God.  If  the  law  of  nature,  as  written  on  men's 
hearts,  have  many  good  effects  in  human  society, 
the  clear  repromulgaiion  ot'  that  law  in  Scripture, 
with  all  the  additional  motives  of  the  gospel  reve- 
lation enforcing  it,  has  far  superior  effects,  even  on 
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many  of  those  who  do  not  comply  with  th^  call  of 
the  gospel  with  their  whole  heart.  It  ou|»ht  to  be 
owned  also,  that  all  the  good  effects,  both  of  the 
light  of  nature  and  of  the  Tight  of  the  gospel,  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  goodness  of  God.  He  is  the 
author  of  all  the  good  effects  of  the  outward  in- 
structions of  his  word,  and  of  the  various  dispen- 
sations of  his  providence. 

But  it  must  be  still  owned  that  alf  the  efficacy  of 
these  external  means,  consists  in  explications  and 
evidences  of  our  duty,  and  the  proposal  of  proper 
motives  to  it.  The  motives  proposed  by  the  word 
and  providences  of  God,  are  jlii  themselves  unspeak- 
ably powerful.  They  are  incomparably  stronger 
than  all  motives  that  can  be  proposed  to  the  con- 
trary. But  the  more  powerful  these  motives  are 
in  themselves,  the  more  powerful  must  that  de^ 
pravity  or  hardness  of  heart  be  which  is  proof  a- 
gainst  them.  Experience  proves  that  the  obstinacy 
of  men's  hearts  is  found  toa  strong  for  them  every 
day.  This  is  a  good  argument,  that  though  ex- 
ternal divine  operations  propose  powerful  motives, 
ive  need  internal  operation  to  dispose  the  heart  to 
yield  to  them  and  comply  with  them.  It  is 
true,  that  though  such  favour  is  necessary  for  our 
good,  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary  for 
God  to  bestow  it.  God  is  not  obliged  to  bestow^ 
on  creatures  deserving  punishment,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  happiness.  But  if  such  divine 
operation  is  indeed  necessary  for  us  and  unspeakably 
desirable ;  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  whether  God, 
of  his  rich  mercy,  has  given  us  sufficient  warrant 
to  seek  after  it,  and  encouragement  to  hope  for  it. 
They  who  deny  this,  pretend  that  the  divine  ope- 
rations, to  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  our  sancti- 
fication,  are  only  the  outward  operations  above 
mentioned.  Whether  this  be  a  just  interpretatioD 
of  the  scriptures  above  adduced^  and  of  the  lik« 
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scriptures,  or  not,  may  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

The  manner  of  expression  made  use  of  in  the 
scriptures  in  view,  evidently  denotes  an  inward 
energy  exerted  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  dif- 
ferent from  all  outward  operation  whatever.  In 
these  scriptures,  God  is  said  to  strengthen  men 
with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ;  to 
write  his  law  on  their  hearts,  and  to  put  it  in  their 
inward  parts  ;  to  circumcise  their  hearts  ;  to  take 
away  the  hard  or  stony  heart,  and  to  give  a  heart 
ot  flesh  'f  to  open  the  heart,  to  shine  into  the  heart, 
to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  give  a  new  heart  and 
right  spirit.  They  who  are  sanctified,  are  said  to 
be  the  epistle  of  Christ  written  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God,  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to 
be  ^iven  them,  to  be  poured  on  them,  to  be  put 
within  them,  to  dwell  in  them,  to  abide  in  them, 
to  make  intercession  for  them,  and  to  shed  abroad 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts.  They  are  called- 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  said  to 
live  by  him,  and  to  be  led  by  him. 

These,  and  the  like  scripture  expressions,  contain 
a  variety  of  strong  arguments  for  internal  sanctify- 
ing operations.  If  the  Scripture  had  only  affirmed 
in  general,  that  God  was  the  author  of  all  spiritual 
good  or  of  all  holiness,  there  might  have  been  more 
colour  for  pretending  that  he  is  the  author  of  holi« 
ness  only  because  he  is  the  author  of  all  the  outward 
means  of  it.  But  the  expressions  just  now  cited, 
and  others  of  the  like  import,  contain  as  clear  and 
strong  assertions  of  inward  operations  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  as  any  words  that  can  be  devised  far  that 
purpose.  It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  any 
just  rules  of  interpretation  of  words,  to  understand 
the  above  expressions  about  inward  operations  of 
God's  Spirit  on  the  heart  or  the  inner  man,  as 
meant  only  of  the  outw^r^  operations  of  God'^s 
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providence,  favouring  us  with  the  gospel,  or  cir- 
cumstances fit  to  excite  our  attention  of  it.  It  is 
no  less  unreasonable  to  understand  these  expressions 
as  n)eant  only  of  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit  on 
the  heart  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel  who 
were  inspired.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  who  are 
sanctified  by  God's  word  reap  the  benefit  of  that 
inspiration.  But  the  scriptures  in  view,  plainly 
assert  an  operation  of  God's  Spirit,  not  merely  on 
the  hearts  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel,  but  of 
all  who  are  aflerwards  sanctified  by  it. 

The  divine  operations  to  which  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  men's  sanctification,  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  blessings  which  they  who  enjoy  the  gospel 
may  be  destitute  of,  but  which  they  ought  earnest- 
ly to  seek  after.  The  apostle  speaks  of  people 
IV ho  enjoyed  the  gospel,  but  were  sensual,  not 
having  the  Spirit.  To  have  the  Spirit  of  God, 
does  not  therefore  signify  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
the  gospel  or  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  dictated  andconfirmed.  Sanctifying  operations 
are  very  frequently  spoken  of  as  blessings  which 
they  who  have  the  gospel  already,  and  which  even 
real  Christians,  should  seek  from  God  by  earnest 
praver  and  supplication.  A  great  many  of  the 
prayers  contained  in  Scripture  are  prayers  of  this 
kind.  When  the  apostle  Paul  is  praying  io  behalf 
of  the  Ephesians,  that  God  would  strengthen  them 
with  might  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ  might 
dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  and  that  they  might 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love ;  he  is  not  praying 
merely  that  God  would  bless  them  with  the  out- 
ward instiuctions  of  the  gospel,  which  contain  so 
powerful  motives  to  faith  and  love.  These  are  in- 
estimable blessings,  but  they  were  blessings  which 
the  Ephesians  enjoyed  already.  The  apostle  is 
there  praying  for  people  who  did  not  want  the 
outward  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  he  is  not 
praying  for  any  new  outward  revelation  to  them* 
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The  like  may  be  said  of  other  prayers  for 
sanctifying  grace,  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
above  adduced,  and  in  many  other  scriptures.  Thus 
when  the  apostle  prays  for  those  to  whom  he  writes, 
that  God  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  in  soul,  body, 
and  spirit ;  that  he  would  work  in  them  the  work 
of  faith  with  power,  and  that  he  would  direct  their 
hearts  to  the  love  of  God  ;  and  when  the  Psalmist 
prays,  that  God  would  create  in  him  a  clean  heart, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him ;  these,  and 
the  like  prayers,  cannot  be  understood  as  petitions 
for  outward  revelation  and  instruction,  but  tor  that 
inward  operation  of  grace  that  makes  all  instruc- 
tion effectual.  Nor  can  these  prayers  be  under- 
stood only  as  petitions  for  external  operations  of 
providence,  putting  us  in  the  most  advantaj^eous 
circumstances.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  praying 
for  holiness,  we  are  warranted  and  required  to  pray, 
not  only  for  inward  operations  of  God's  Spirit,  but 
also  that  God  in  his  providence  may  graciously 
deal  with  us  in  that  manner  that  is  most  subser- 
Tient  t6  his  glory  and  our  highest  interest.  But  if 
prayers  for  sanctification  were  only  prayers  for  ad- 
Tantageous  outward  circumstances,  a  man  could 
not  seek  to  obtain  any  sanctifying  grace  from  God 
while  he  continues  in  the  circumstances  he  is  in  at 
present;  besides,  that  the  expressions  in  the  prayers 
m  view,  as  was  observed  before,  evidently  carry  a 
tneaaing  very  different  from  petitions  relating 
fiierely  to  any  outward  circumstances  whatever. 

The  prayers  in  Scripture  for  the  sancti6catiofi 
t(  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  applied  to  his  opera- 
tions in  inspiring  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel 
«nd  confirming  their  mission.  These  operations 
are  very  suitable  matter  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
but  not  of  prayer.  These  are  things  long  ago 
-past,  whereas  prayer  must  relate  to  things  to 
come ;  that  is  to  say,  either  to  blessings  which  we 
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want,  or  the  continuance  and  increase  of  those  we 
have. 

The  sanctifying  operations  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures  in  view,  are  represented  as  peculiar  to 
sincere  Christians,  and  as  having  a  certain  connec- 
tion with  true  faith  and  holiness;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  outward  divine  operations  to  which 
some  people  restrict  the  grace  of  God.  When  Paul 
speaks  of  the  power  of  God's  sanctifying  grace,  he 
calls  it  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  to- 
wards them  that  believe,  Eph.  i.  19  ;  whereas 
these  external  operations  of  God's  power  are  com^ 
mon  to  them  who  believe,  with  others  who  do  not 
believe.  In  the  Scripture- style,  when  men  are  said 
to  have  or  to  want  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  implies  that 
they  have  or  want  his  sanctifying  grace.  The 
apostle  John  says,  that  they  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  given  them,  may  thereby  know  that  he 
dwells  in  them,  which  evidently  implies  that  they 
may  thereby  know  their  interest  in  him.  This  e- 
vidently  proves,  that  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  men's  having  the 
best  outward  instructions,  or  being  in  the  most  fa^ 
vourable  outward  circumstances.  Many  who  have 
enjoyed  these  outward  advantages  have  notwith- 
standing continued  in  their  impenitence.  The 
sanctifying  operations  of  Gt)d's  Spirit  must  there- 
fore be  very  different  from  those  outward  operai- 
tions  by  which  some  people  explain  them.  That 
sanctifying  grace  has  a  certain  connection  with  sak 
▼ation  and  holiness,  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  it  i  but  that 
these  external  operations  have  not  such  a  conneo* 
tion  with  it,  is  evident  both  from  Scripture  and 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  sanctifying  operations  are  is 
Scripture  expressly  distinguished  from  the  extep> 
nal  proposals  of  the  gospel  When  it  is  said^  tbU 
Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered^  it  is  implied 
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that  the  outward  instructions  of  the  gospel  were 
proposed  and  inculcated  by  them.  It  is  added 
that  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he 
that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 
'This  plainly  distinguishes  the  outward  operations 
of  providence  which  blessed  the  Corinthians  wiih 
the  instructions  of  the  gospel,  from  the  inward 
operations  of  his  grace,  which  made  them  effectu* 
ai.  The  apostle  does  not  merely  affirm,  that  God 
was  the  author  of  the  gospel,  but  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  its  success.  'Fhe  preaching  o(^  the  cross 
is  said  to  be  to  them  who  are  saved  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  is  called  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation  to  every  one  who  believes.  These,  and 
the  like  scriptures,  cannot  be  understood  merely  of 
the  power  which  wrought  miracles  to  confirm  the 
gospel.  These  indeed  were  valuable  blessings ; 
but  they  were  common  to  them  who  believed  and 
who  were  saved  w^ith  others.  These  scriptures 
therefore  plainly  denote  a  divine  power  accompa- 
nying the  gospel  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  complied  w  ith  the  design  of  it.  But 
such  scriptures  concerning  the  power  of  God  to- 
wards them  that  believe,  do  not  imply  that  sancti- 
fying grace  is  only  the  consequence  of  faith.  It  is 
frequently  affirmed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  ThuS,  as 
was  observed  before,  Paul  prays  for  the  Thessalo* 
nlans,  that  God  would  work  the  work  of  faith  with 
power.  Various  other  proofs  of  this  point  were 
mentioned  before,  and  more  of  them  will  come  un- 
der consideration  afterwards. 

The  scriptures  just  now  mentioned  and  illustra- 
ted, give  light  to  various  others  which  treat  of  a 
divine  power  miaking  the  gospel  successful.  They 
shew  that  such  scriptures  are  not  to  be  understood 
only  of  external  miraculous  operations,  excepting 
where  the  words  made  use  of  import  such  a  limita- 
tion. Thus,  when  Paul  tells  the  Thessalonians 
that  the  gospel  came  to  them,  not  only  in  word, 
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but  in  povf  er  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost «  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  restrict  this  to  the  power  exerted  in 
working  of  miracles.  Seeing  various  scriptures 
contain  particular  assertions  of  an  inward  opera- 
tion of  divine  power  accompanying  the  gospel,  the 
scriptures  which  speak  of  the  gospel  coming  in 
power,  in  more  general  terms,  ought  to  be  explain- 
ed by  those  other  scriptures  which  are  more  parti- 
cular. This  is  agreeable  to  the  most  uncootested 
rules  of  interpretation.  Indeed  the  scripture  last 
cited,  contains  intrinsic  proofs  of  its  being  meant 
of  inward  divine  operation.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  gospel  canie  to  that  people  in  power  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  what  is  added  imports  that  thej 
were  brought  to  conformity  to  God  in  holiness,  it 
is  said  they  became  followers  of  the  Lord.  This 
is  an  effect  not  to  be  accounted  for  merely  from 
their  seeing  miracles. 

It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  sanctifying  grace  are  frequently  represent- 
ed as  effects  of  a  peculiar  and  distinguished  exer- 
cise of  divine  power.  This  is  evident  from  the 
scriptures  already  mentioned  and  illustrated.  The 
efficacy  of  sanctifying  ^race  is  called  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  God's  power  towards  them  that,  he- 
lieve  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  pow- 
er, which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  Here,  and  in  other  scriptures, 
it  is  compared  to  raising  from  the  dead ;  and  it  is 
compared  also  to  creation.  ^'  You  hath  he  quick- 
ened who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'**  Eph. 
ii.  1.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,'"  Psal.  li.  10. 
*'  We  are  God'^s  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,''  Eph  ii.  **  The  new  man 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,''  Eph.  iv.  "  Strengthened  with  all 
might,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto  all 
patience  and  long-sufTering  with  joyfulness,"  CoL  i. 
See  Phil.  iii.  2U 
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These,  and  the  like  expressions,  plainly  import, 
that  the  effects  of  sanctifying  grace  are  effects  for 
which  mere  natural  causes  have  not  sufficient  effi. 
cacy.  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  set  aside  all  inward 
divine  operation,  there  can  remain  no  other  effica- 
cy in  the  work  of  sanctification,  but  that  of  second 
causes  acting  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  only  with  that  dependance  on  the  first 
cause  which  is  essential  to  all  the  operations  of  se- 
cond causes  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  That  they 
who  ptvblish  the  gospel,  and  who  inculcate  the  im- 
portant instructions  of  it,  must  depend  on  the  pow-^ 
erful  and  all- sustaining  providence  of  God  in  these 
actions,  as  much  as  in  any  other  actions  whatsoe« 
ver,  is  a  certain  truth,  and  a  truth  evident  from 
natural  religion.  But  it  is  easy  for  an  impartial 
fnquirer  to  observe  whether  this  can  be  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  strong  and  significant  expressions  a- 
bove-mentioned ;  such  as,  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,  the  working  of  his  mighty  power, 
strengthening  with  all  might  by  his  glorious  pow- 
er, and  the  like.  Several  arguments  above  addu- 
ced, prove  also,  that  these  expressions  are  not 
meant  of  the  power  exerted  in  inspiring  the  apos- 
ties  and  others,  or  in  confirming  their  mission. 
They  treat  evidently  of  a  power  exerted,  not  mere- 
ly  on  these  extraordinary  persons,  but  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  believe,  of  all  who  are  saved,  of 
all  who  are  renewed  aflter  the  image  of  God,  and 
who  become  followers  of  the  liOrd. 

From  what  is  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  scrip, 
t^res  adduced  to  prove  sanctifying  grace,  contain 
a  great  many  intrinsic  proofs  of  an  inward  divine 
operation  on  men's  hearts  and  souls.  The  exter- 
nal divine  operations  to  which  we  are  beholden  for 
instructions  concerning  our  duty,  and  the  most 
powerful  persuasives  to  it,  together  with  the  most' 
ailvantageous  outward  circumstances,  are  great  ef- 
fects of  divine  goodness,  and  have  a  manifold  in- 
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fluence  in   restoring  and   promoting  the    divine 
image ;  but  it  is  from  inward  divine  operation  they 
have  their  efficacy  and  success.       The   external 
means  are  great  and  valuable  benefits :  but  those 
divine  operations  to  which  holiness  is  chiefly  ascri- 
bed, and  which  alone  in  the  properest  sense  can  be 
called  sanctifying  operations,  are  distinguished  in 
Scripture  from  all  these  outward  benefits  by  many 
evident  characters.     The  Scripture-sty  1^  concern* 
ing  these  sanctifying  operations,  is  so  clear  and 
strong  in  asserting  an  energy  exerted  inwardly  t>a 
men's  hearts,  tliat  we  cannot  give  another  meaning 
to  the  scriptures  on  that  subject,  without  manifest 
violence  to  the  plainest  expressions.     These  ope- 
rations are  blessings  which  they  who  enjoy  all  out- 
ward advantages  may  be  destitute  of;  but  which 
not  only  they,  but'all  others,  even  they  who  are  in  • 
some  measure  sanctified  already,  should  habitually 
seek  after  by  earnest  prayer  and  supplication,  and 
the  use  of  the » other  means.     They  are  blessjoga 
peculiar  to  sincere  Christians  ;  and  blessings  which 
have  a  sure  connection  with  holiness  and  salvation. 
They  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  outward 
instructions  and  persuasives  of  the  gospel,  and  af- 
firmed to  be  the  cause  of  its  success.     The  scrip- 
ture expressions  concerning  them,   plainly  denote 
a  peculiar  excercise  of  divine  power,  different  from 
what  is  supposed  in  the  constant  dependance  of 
all  second  causes  on  the  first,  in  all  their  ordinary 
operations.     These  expressions  evidently  imply  a 
divine  interposition,    producing   excellent  effects, 
for   which   the   outward    means    that    are    made 
use  of,   or  the  persons  on  whom  these  things  are 
wrought,   have  not  of  themselves  a  sufficient  et- 
ficacy. 

As  the  scriptures  which  treat  of  the  causes  of 
holiness,  affirm  sanctification  to  be  an  inuard  work, 
so  they  also  affirm  it  to  be  an  ordinary  work  oftlie 
Spirit  of  God.     The  arguments  above  adducetii 
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vrhlch^prove  and  vindicate  the  first  of  these  points, 
prove  also  the  other.  But  as  this  is  a  matter  ot' 
very  considerable  importance,  and  is  called  in  ques^ 
tion  by  some  who  confine  the  inward  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  it 
IS  proper  to  consider  it  with  particular  applica- 
tion. 

Here  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  spoken 
Df  in  Scripture,  as  a  blessing  peculiar  to  a  few 
whom  God  dealt  with  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, but  as  a  blessing  belonging  to  all  real  Chris- 
tians, though  in  different  degrees.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that  *^  there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,''  as 
well  as  one  Lord  and  one  baptism.  ^^  He  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  Here 
it  is  eviclently  afiirmed  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
necessary  to  all.  The  Scripture  always  speaks  of 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  God  as  people 
who  have  not  his  image. 

The  word  of  God  shews,  that  the  sanctifying 
grace  of  his  Spirit  is  offered  to  all  hearers  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  all  are  required  and  encouraged 
to  seek  after  it.  When  the  apostle  prays  for  the 
churches  he  writes  to,  that  they  might  be  blessed 
with  the  graces  of  God's  Spirit,  he  prays  not  mere- 
ly for  some  extraordinary  persons  in  these  church- 
es, but  for  all  of  them  without  exception.  We 
have  much  need  of  God's  grace  in  order  to  seek 
God  with  our  whole  heart.  But  this  does  not  hin- 
der its  being  a  very  gracious  offer  and  promise 
that  our  Saviour  makes,  when  he  tells  us,  that  ^'  if 
we  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
our  children  ;  how  much  more  shall  our  heavenly- 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  himP"* 
Luke  !Ki.  13. 

These  things  shew,  that  the  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
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one  of  those  extraordinarj  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  the  body  of  Christians  have  no  concero 
in.  The  scriptures  now  hinted  at,  and  many  o- 
thers,  shew  that  this  is  a  blessing  necesttari/  to  all^ 
offered  to  ally  and  of  which  all  real  Christians  are  in 
some  measure  actually  partakers. 

For  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  let  us  re- 
flect on  the  reasons  which,  according  to  Scripture, 
make  sanctifying  grace  needful,  and  on  the  effects 
for  which  it  is  designed.     It  is  evident  from  the  te- 
nor of  Scripture  doctrine  on  this  head,   that  that 
which  makes  the  power  of  divine  grace  needful  to 
us,  is  the  power  of  depravity  and  corruption  incur' 
hearts,  and  our  sinful  weakness  and  insufficiency 
for  what  is  spiritually  good.     This  is  a  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  grace  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, evidently  takes  place  in  all  hearers  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity.     The  effects  themselves  which  are 
ascribed  to  sanctifying  grace,  are  things  equally 
necessary  to  all,  and  in  all  ages.     In  all  ages  it  is 
necessary  for  men  to  have  the  image  of  God,  with- 
out which  they  are  incapable  of  the  enjoyment  of 
him.     In  all  ages  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  have 
the  heart  of  stone  taken  away  and  to  have,  a  new 
heart  given  them  :  to  have  Christ  dwelling  in  their 
hearts,  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  law  of  God  written  on  them^ 

It  is  of  use,  in  considering  this  subject,  to  ob- 
serve the  great  difference  between  the  effects  ascri- 
bed to  sanctifying  grace,  and  those  gifts  which  are 
justly  called  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  divine  Spi- 
rit, such  as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  tongues,  and 
other  miracles.  They  have  not  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  one  another.  As  men  may  have  true 
holiness  without  miraculous  gifts ;  so  is  it  evident 
from  Scripture,  men  have  had  these  gifts  with- 
out having  true  holiness.  Balaam  prophesied,  aod 
several  other  scriptures  suppose  that  otl^r  bad 
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men  may  have  wrought  miracles.  Thus  at  the 
dose  of  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  ^*  Ma- 
ny will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name 
have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye  that 
work  iniquity,^  Matth.  vii.  22.  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  supposes  some  men  might  work 
miracles,  which,  because  they  wanted  charity,  would 
profit  them  nothing,  1  Cor.  xiii.  These  extraordi- 
nary gifts  were  great  effects  of  God's  goodness  and 
power.  They  were  designed  to  confirm  the  gos- 
pel. But  the  scriptures  Educed  above  shew  that 
It  was  the  inward  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  made  it  effectual.  The  former  sort  of 
operations  are  more  fit  to  beget  astonishment ;  but 
the  other  are  more  necessary  and  more  precious. 
The  image  of  God  is  the  most  excellent  effect  of 
bis  power. 

As  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  God's  Spirit  were 
necessary  in  the  first  age,  so  it  was  necessary  the 
Scripture  should  make  frequent  mention  of  them. 
Hence  some  take  occasion  to  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  by  general  insinuations  that  the  scriptures 
which  treat  of  the  work  of  the  Holv  Ghost  are 
meant  of  these  extraordinary  gifts.  General  ob- 
jections or  bare  assertions  of  that  kind  too  oft  daz- 
zle the  minds  of  the  inconsiderate.  But  when  men 
consider  particularly  and  impartially  the  scriptures 
adduced  to  prove  internal  sanctifying  grace  as  an 
ordinary  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  ocular  in- 
spection into  these  passages  may  suggest  irrefra- 
gable arguments  against  the  misinterpretation  in 
view. 

It  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Christians  in  the  first  age,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  first  age  enjoyed 
those  miraculous  gifts  which  after  ages  want.    If 
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it  were  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  some  age9 
there  were  less  need  of  the  inward  operations  of 
God's  ^race  than  in  others ;  one  would  think  it 
should  be  in  the  first  age,  which  enjoyed  so  manj 
peculiar  outward  advantages.  So  much  the  more 
unreasonable  it  is  to  suppose,  that  though  sanctify- 
ing grace  was  necessary  when  miraculous  gifts  sub- 
sisted, when  these  ceased  sanctifying  grace  was  su- 
perfluous. 

There  is  no  imaginable  pretence,  for  restricting 
the  promises  concerning  inward  sanctifying  grace 
to  Christians  of  the  apostolical  age,  but  that  it  was 
to  them  the  apostolical  writings  were  first  directed. 
For  the  same  reason  men  might  restrict  to  the  same 
age  the  other  promises,  precepts  and  various  in- 
structions contained  in  the  same  writings.  These 
writings  do  not  always  annex  to  every  instrnction 
a  particular  declaration  concerning  its  universal 
and  perpetual  use  in  the  church.  This  is  for  the 
most  part  understood,  and  there  are  good  plain 
rules  for  distinguishing  between  a  few  things  that 
were  extraordinary  and  temporary,  and  things  in 
which  all  ages  of  the  church  are  equally  interested. 
The  promises,  the  precepts  and  directions  relating 
to  sanctifying  grace,  the  means  and  effects  of  it, 
are  evidently  of  this  last  sort ;  and  they  who  as- 
sert the  contrary,  may  with  equal  reason  extend 
their  assertion  to  the  other  scripture  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  chief  parts  and  causes  of  sal- 
vation. 

But  besides  these  general  considerations,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  scriptures  which 
treat  of  the  sanctifying  work  of  God's  Spirit,  there 
are  evident  assertions  concerning  the  continuance 
of  it  in  all  ages.  There  is  a  remarkable  diviae 
promise  to  this  purpose  in  the  fifty-ninth  of  Isaiah, 
which  treats  of  God's  covenant.  **  As  for  roe,  this 
is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord,  My  Spi- 
rit that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  1  have 
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put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saitb  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever."  As  the  foregoing  context 
speaks  of  Zion  or  God^s  church,  and  of  the  Re- 
deemer's coming  to  Zion,  so  it  is  evident  the  text 
itself  promises,  that  both  God's  Spirit  and  his  word 
shall  continue  in  his  true  church  for  ever.  And  as 
this  promise  is  called  God's  covenant,  it  is  plainly 
implied  that  the  blessing  promised  is  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  descriptioa 
of  the  new  covenant  in  Jeremiah,  begins  with  the 
promise  of  God's  sanctifying  grace,  putting  his  law 
in  men's  inward  parts,  and  writing  it  in  their  hearts; 
and  nothing  is  more  strongly  inculcated  concern* 
ing  that  covenant  in  other  scriptures,  than  that  it  ^ 
is  everlasting,  and  will  never  depart.  Thus,  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  shew  that  sanctifying 
grace  is  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
all  ages.  It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that 
both  these  parts  of  the  word  of  God  speak  of  more 
abundant  measures  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  one  of 
the  chief  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  This  is  one  main  reason 
why  it  is  called  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit, 
8  Cor.  iii.  This  makes  it  more  surprising  that  any 
learned  men  should  imagine  that,  setting  aside  the 
primitive  times,  this  inestimable  privilege  should 
oe  denied  to  all  ages  of  the  New  Testament 
church. 

Some  who  own  an  inward  and  ordinary  work  of 
sanctifying  grace,  deny  that  it  has  any  infallible  ef- 
ficacy for  producing  the  good  effects  for  which  it  is 
designed  ;  or  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  di- 
vine image.  They  own  a  divine  operation,  giving 
men  a  power  to  turn  to  God :  they  own,  that  the 
grace  of  G^d  works  good  impressions,  and  good 
motions,  which  have  a  tendency  that  way.  But 
they  maintain,  that  divine  grace  always  leaves  mea 
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80  far  to  themselves,  that,  after  all  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  works  on  (heir  hearts,  they  maj  ccDiinue 
as  void  of  faith  and  i^oliness  as  before,  or  they  maj 
resist  ihe  calls  of  God's  mercy  in  the  gospel  as  ob- 
stinately as  ever.  This  is  the  meaning  of  many 
writers,  who  assert  that  all  sanctifying  grace  is  re- 
sistible. If  there  are  some  who  give  that  term  a 
better  meaning,  the  following  arguments  are  not 
designed  against  them.  When  men  are  said  to  re- 
sist the  grace  of  God,  it  cannot  be  understood  as  if 
any  creatures  could,  properly  speaking,  resist  God's 
almighty  power.  To  suppose  divine  power  al- 
mighty and  yet  resistible,  is  a  manifest  inconsisten- 
cy. The  meaning  therefore  of  resisting  the  grace 
or  Spirit  of  God  is,  that  men  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  notwithstanding  good 
motions  and  impressions  produced  by  his  grace, 
tending  to  incline  them  to  a  compliance. 

If  there  are  questions  about  divine  grace  that 
are  but  mere  speculations,  and  of  no  importance  in 
practice,  it  is  certain  that  the  question  about  the 
efficacy  of  grace,  is  not  of  that  number.  It  is  of 
consequence  to  know,  whether  we  are  warranted 
to  seek  that  grace,  that  shall  effectually  take  away 
all  that  resistance,  which  the  depravity  of  man's 
heart  makes  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  In  the 
gospel,  (jrod  calls  us  to  partake  of  eternal  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  by  faith  in  his  Son,  and  to  turn 
from  sin  to  God  with  our  whole  hearts.  To  resist 
and  reject  this  divine  call,  is,  according  to  Scripture, 
the  highest  contempt  of  divine  goodness  and  of  di- 
vine authority  ;  to  comply  with  it,  is  our  chief  du- 
ty and  interest.  It  is  certainly  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  whether  we  are  warranted  to  seek 
from  God  the  greatest,  the  most  necessary  blessings 
we  can  seek  from  him. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  divine  o- 
perations  producing  good  motions  and  impressions, 
which  may  be,  and  which  too  oft  are  resisted.    U 
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18* agreed,  that  manj  good  impressionf,  which  are 
not  eiTectual  for  men's  actual  conversion     o  God, 
may  be  subservient  to  it,  and  may  prepare  men 
for  it.   Vea,  where  divine  grace  eiTectually  inclines 
itien''s  hearts  to  comply  with  the  divine  call,  the 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,  otherwise  men  would  be  perfect  in  faith 
and  holiness.     Some  of  the  most  zealous  asserters 
of  efficacious  grace,  own,   that  where  resistance  to 
the  divine  will  is  hindered  or  removed,  it  may  be 
said  in  some  sense  that  the  power  of  resisting  is  not 
removed.     There  is  in   the  faculties  of  a  sinner^s 
soul   a  power  of  doing   many  bad   things,  which 
the   restraints  of  God's   providence,    or  grace   of 
his  Spirit,  effectually  hinder.     The  most  eminent 
saints  cannot  pretend,  that  even  after  their  conver- 
sion, they  always  fully  comply  with  the  good  mo- 
tions of  God's  Spirit.     Where  there  is  a  defect  of 
compliance,   it  may  be  said  there  is  some  sort  of 
resistance.     It  is  therefore  on  good  grounds  that 
they  who  assert  the  real  efficacy  of  grace,  for  re- 
storing and  promoting  the  divine  image,  instead  of 
affecting  to   use  the  ambiguous  term  irresistible^ 
choose  rather  to  call  divine  sanctifying  grace  insu^ 
perable  or  invinciblt.  To  assert  the  efficacy  of  prace, 
is  to  assert,  that  we  are  warranted  in  Scripture  to 
seek,  not  only  such  grace  as  shall  produce  impres- 
sions of  a  good  tendency,  or  a  mere  power  of  turn- 
ing holy,   but  such  grace  as  shall  produce  holiness 
itself,  taking  away  the  aversion  or  resistance  of  the 
heart  to  the  divine  will,   and   determining  it  to  a 
sincere  compliance.     What  ground  there  is  for  this 
branch  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  the  scriptures 
which  treat  of  that  subject,   may  appear  in  some 
measure  from  the  following  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  reflect  here  on 
what  was  hinted  before  about  the  meaning  of  re- 
sisting divine  grace,  as  it  is  explained  by  the  people 
who  refuse  to  ascribe  to  it  an  insuperable  efficacy. 
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It  is  to  resist  the  call  of  God  in  the  gospel,  which 
requires  faith,  repentance  and  universal  holiness. 
To  resist  divine  ^race  is,  according  to  this  explica- 
tion, to  continue  in  impenitence  and  alienation  from 
the  life  of  God.  Now,  the  effect  of  converting  and 
sanctifying  grace  is  to  take  away  these  evils.  To 
resist  the  call  of  the  gospel  is,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, to  have  a  heart  of  stone.  The  Scripture 
teaches  us,  that  the  grace  of  God  takes  away 
the  heart  of  stone  and  gives  a  heart  of  flesh.  This 
proves  that  there  are  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit 
which  take  away  the  resistance  of  the  heart  to  the 
will  of  God. 

They  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  effectual  grace, 
own,  as  was  observed  before,'  divine  operations  giv- 
ing the  soul  power  and  ability  to  turn  to  God. 
Their  main  objections  are  against  operations  de- 
termining the  will  or  governing  principles  and  incli- 
nations of  the  soul.  But  the  prevalent  inclinations 
and  dispositions  of  the  soul  are  the  very  things 
which  the  Scripture  calls  the  heart ;  and  the  scrip- 
tures above  adduced  shew  that  the  heart  is  the 
main  thing  on  which  the  efficacy  of  grace  is  exert- 
ed. To  give  a  new  heart,  is  to  give  prevalent  holy 
inclinations  and  dispositions  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  God.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  that  God 
Almighty  works  to  will  and  to  do,  and  that  his 
people  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power. 
These,  and  the  like  expressions,  plainly  denote  the 
removal  of  unwillingness  or  resistance ;  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  power  and  intrinsic  efficacy  in  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace  for  that  effect. 

It  may  give  farther  light  to  this  subject,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  that  holiness,  which,  aecordio/; 
to  Scripture,  is  the  effect  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  does  not  consist  merely  in  a  power  to 
obey  God  without  real  prevalent  inclination  to  it. 
According  to  Scripture  and  reason,  holiness  consists 
chiefly  in  the  rooted  pievalent  iAcUnations  aad  «& 
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fections  of  the  heart.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  and  the  end  of  the  commandment.  The  Scrip- 
tures do  not  ascribe  to  the  grace  of  God  merely  a 
power  to  believe,  to  repent,  to  love  and  obey  God : 
they  ascribe  to  it,  these  excellent  efTects  themselves. 
They  do  not  leave  room  for  sinners  to  boast  that 
they  are  only  beholden  to  God  for  good  abilities, 
and  that  they  are  beholden  for  their  good  inclina-' 
tions  to  themselves.  The  operations  of  God^s  grac6 
are  represented  in  Scripture  as  inclining  men's  hearts 
to  God's  testimonies,  and  causing  them  to  walk  in 
his  statutes.  Such  expressions  plainly  denote,  that 
the  divine  operations  to  which  men  are  beholden 
for  conversion  and  spiritual  life,  are  of  such  efficacy 
as  to  have  an  infallible  connexion  with  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  This  may  be  further  confirmed 
from  the  Scripture  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 

i lower  exerted  in  them.  The  obsei  vations  former- 
y  made  on  this  subject,  shew  that  the  energy  of 
grace  is  sufficient  to  overpower  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance the  sinner's  heart  made  formerly  to  the 
divine  call,  and  that  it  must  triumph. over  all  op- 
position. 

Whereas  the  view  that  has  been  taken  hitherto 
of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  grace  is  somewhat  ge- 
neral ;  there  are  some  special  branches  of  it  which 
require  more  particular  consideration,  because  of 
the  particular  prejudices  entertained  against  them. 
Of  this  number  is  the  doctrine  concerning  an  or- 
dinary work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  enlightening  men's 
minds.  Some  of  the  scriptures  which  contain  thai 
doctrine  have  been  already  mentioned.  But  vari- 
ous objections  are  advanced  against  deducing  such 
a  doctrine  from  these  scriptures,  or  any  others  that 
are  brought  for  the  proof  of  it  Sometimes  it  is 
pretended  that  these  scriptures  are  only  meant  of 
the  external  revelation  of  the  gospel,  common  to 
the  body  of  Christians ;  sometimes  that  they  are 
meant  of  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
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God,  in  which  the  body  even  of  real  Christians  is 
not  concerned.  It  is  on  such  grounds  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  ordinary  inward  work  of  enlighten- 
inj^  grace  is  opposed.  What  force  there  is  in  such 
objections  against  that  doctrine,  will  appear  by  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  the  chief  Scripture  testis 
monies  on  which  it  is  founded. 

When  our  Saviour  says,  that  all  who  should 
come  to  him  would  be  taught  of  God,  it  is  evident 
that  he  speaks  of  a  divine  teaching  that  is  ordinary 
and  common  to  all  real  Christians.  The  teaching 
be  speaks  of,  can  be  no  more  extraordinary  than 
coming  to  him,  or  believing  on  him.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  teaching  he  speaks  of,  must  be 
something  else  than  the  external  teaching  of  God's 
word ;  for  he  adds,  that  all  who  should  be  thus 
taught  would  come  to  him.  It  is  manifest  there- 
fore that  he  speaks  of  a  teaching  which  has  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  true  faith,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  outward  instruction  ;  and  he  speaks  of  a 
teaching  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  faith,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges or  gifts  which  are  peculiar  to  a  few,  and  in 
which  the  body  of  Christians  is  not  concerned. 

When  Christ  exhorts  the  Laodiceans  to  accept 
of  eye  salve  to  anoint  their  eyes  that  they  might 
see,  Kev.  iii.  18. ;  he  speaks  to  a  people  who  en- 
joyed the  outward  light  of  the  gospel  already  ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not  mean  merely  outward  instruc- 
tion. And  seeing  he  makes  this  kind  offer  to  all 
that  people,  this  proves  that  the  blessing  he  offers 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  like  observations  are 
evidently  applicable  to  various  other  scriptures 
which  treat  of  the  same  subject.  Thus  Paul  prays 
in  behalf  of  the  Ephesians,  notwithstanding  of 
their  enjoying  the  outward  revelation  of  the  gospel 
already,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  give  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revela« 
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tion  in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding  being  enlightened,  that  they  might 
know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  the  riches 
of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power  towards  them  that  believe, 
Eph.  i.  19.  and  iii.  16,  18. ;  as  also  that  God  would 
strengthen  them  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man — that  they  might  comprehend  with  all 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  the 
depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love,  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge.  To  the  same  purpose 
are  the  scriptures  which  speak  of  God's  shining 
into  the  heart  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  iv.  6. ; 
of  his  opening  men's  eyes  to  behold  wonderful 
things  out  of  his  law.  Psalm  cxix  ;  and  of  an 
anointing  from  above  which  teacheth  all  things, 
1  John  ii.  27. 

When  our  Saviour  promises  to  all  who  love  him 
and  keep  his  commandments,  that  he  will  come  un- 
to them  and  manifest  himself  to  them,  John  xiv.2]. 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  merely  the  external  mani* 
festation  of  himself  in  the  gospel  that  is  meant.  It 
is  evident  that  he  speaks  of  a  privilege  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  them  who  love  and  obey  him :  and  the 
context  shews  he  manifests  himself  otherwise  to 
these  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  privilege  he  speaks  of  cannot  be 
reckoned  cgnong  the  extraordinary  gifts  peculiar  to 
a  few,  and  which  the  body  of  sincere  Christians  are 
not  concerned  in.  His  words  import,  that  inward 
manifestations  of  the  Redeemer  can  no  more  be 
restricted  to  a  few  extraordinary  persons,  than  love 
and  obedience  to  him ;  though  no  doubt  all  these 
things  admit  of  very  different  degrees. 
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SECTION  11. 

Of  the  difftrences  between  the  tvork  of  the  Holy  GloU 
and  Jiilse  appearances  of  it. 

rilHE  consideration  of  the  differences  between 
-^  true  and  false  pretences  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
is  of  manifold  use,  both  for  vindicating  the'  doctrine 
of  grace,  and  for  directing  us  to  a  justimprovenieiit 
of  it.  Because  so  many  people  in  all  ages  have  lO 
grossly  imposed  on  themselves  and  others  in  their 
pretences  to  divine  communications  ;  this  is  a  main 
thing  which  some  people  make  a  handle  of  for 
justitying  their  prejudices  against  all  such  pretences 
in  general.  A  due  consideration  of  the  differences 
between  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the 
things  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  will  make  it  evident 
that  these  prejudices  are  without  just  foundation. 
To  argue  that  there  are  no  real  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts  of  sinners,  because  many 
people  deceive  themselves  in  pretending  to  such 
things,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  affirnx  that  there  is 
no  true  and  sincere  holiness  in  the  world,  because 
there  are  so  many  hypocrites. 

In  treating  of  false  pretences  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  it  is  needful,  first  and  chiefly,  to  consider  fake 
pretences  to  his  sanctifying  grace.  Pretences  to  his 
extraordinary  gifts,  such  as  prophecy,  miracles, 
and  immediate  inspiration,  are  more  rare  and  un- 
common. It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  without 
pretending  either  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  God's 
Spirit,  or  to  his  sanctifying  grace,  a  man  may  pre- 
tend to  those  things  which  are  very  fitly  called 
common  operations,  that  is,  to  such  good  motions 
and  impressions  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  may  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  bad  men,  and  which  are  of 
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an  excellent  tendency,  but  are  not  duly  complied 
with.  As  for  those  who  own  internal,  but  not  in- 
superable and  eflfectual  ^race,  they  are,  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  most  obliged  to  allow,  that  men 
void  of  true  holiness,  may  truly  pretend  to  inward 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  According  to  them, 
there  are  no  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
■God,  but  what  men  may  resist  and  defeat ;  that  is, 
there  are  none  but  a  man  may  be  favonred  with, 
and  yet  continue  in  his  impenitence  and  impiety. 

If  a  man  carry  his  pretences  no  higher  than  these 
common  operations,  it  is  evident,  that  supposing 
fains  to  be  in  a  mistake,  it  is  not  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind.  A  man  who  justly  accuses  himself 
of  resisting  good  motions,  which  he  has  felt  in  his 
heart  and  conscience,  may  be  supposed  to  be  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  these  motions  to  divine  opera- 
tion. But  his  error  is  far  from  being  so  dangerous 
as  that  of  a  man,  who,  without  pretendincr  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  falsely  pretends  to  holiness  itself ;  and 
imagines  he  has  attained  to  the  image  of  God, 
without  his  grace.  There  is  the  more  need  of 
considering  this,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  people  treat  of  the  delusions  of  self-love  in 
religion.  They  speak  on  that  subject,  as  if  the  on- 
ly most  dangerous  self-deceit  was  false  pretence  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whereas,  indeed,  the  most  dan- 
gerous delusion  is  false  pretence  to  holiness  itself^ 
whether  people  ascribe  their  attainments  to  the 
Holv  Ghost  or  not.  If  a  man  falsely  pretend  to 
the  image  of  God,  his  error  cannot  be  the  less  sin- 
ful or  less  hurtful,  because  he  does  not  ascribe  his 
having  the  divine  image  to  the  divine  Spirit.  The 
grossest  Pelagianism,  by  which  a  man  renounces 
■all  pretence  to  the  inward  efficacy  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  disclaims  all  dependance  and  obligations  to  it, 
cannot  make  his  self-deceit  either  innocent  or  less 
dangerous.  It  is  rather  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause there  is  the  more  self  confidence  and  pre- 
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sumption  in  it.  Self-confidence  is  acknowledged 
by  all  judicious  moral  writers  to  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  self-deceit  in  all  cases  ;  but  in  none  more 
than  in  the  concerns  of  religion. 

They  who  deny  all  inward  operations  of  the 
grace  of  God,  mu^t  accuse  even  those  who  are  en- 
dued with  true  holiness,  if  they  ascribe  it  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  chargeable  with  false  pretences  to 
divine  communications.  But  they  ought  in  all  rea- 
son to  acknowledge  that  such  men's  mistake  is  far 
from  being  pernicious.  The  grossest  Pelagian 
ought  to  own,  that  if  men's  pretence  to  the  divine 
image  be  just  and  true,  though  their  pretence  to  the 
divine  Spirit  as  the  cause  of  it,  be  false  ;  these  mea 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  favour 
of  God,  merely  because  they  are  guilty  of  ascribing 
too  much  to  his  grace. 

In  considering  the  differences  between  true  and 
false  pretences  to  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  confine  our  view  to  the  scriptures  above  ad- 
duced, to  prove,  that  holiness  in  all  its  parts  is  the 
effect  of  it.  When  once  it  is  proved,  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  the  cause  of  true  holiness,  all  the 
scriptures  which  explain  the  nature  and  characters 
of  true  holiness,  may  be  justly  considered  as  expli- 
cations of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  evident  from  Scripture  and  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  that  many  people  who  are  void  of  true 
boliness,  may  have  some  resemblances  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  it,  by  which  they  may  not  only  impose 
on  others,  but  also  on  themselves.    They  may  have 
resemblances,  not  only  of  the  outward  parts  of  it, 
or  of  external  obedience,   as  it  is  said  of  Herod, 
that  he  did  many  good   things,  but  also  of  the  in- 
ward good  dispositions  whence  it  proceeds.     Thej 
may  have  some  sorrow  for  sin,  some  kind  of  faith 
or  belief,  concerning  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
some  sort  of  delightful  affections  in  the  contempia- 
iion  and  worship  of  God,  and  kind  affections  to- 
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wards  men.  By  this  means,  people  who  lyant  true 
holiness,  may  have  some  appearances  or  resemblan- 
ces of  faith  and  repentance,  and  of  the  k>vc  we 
owe  to  God  and  our  neighbours. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  various  instances  in 
Scripture,  of  appearances  and  lesemblances  of  re- 
pentance, m  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent.  Cain 
and  Judas  felt  bitter  remorse,  Saul  wept  aloud, 
Ahab  was  in  heaviiit^ss  when  rebuked  for  his  wick- 
edness, and  Felix  trembled.  The  Pharisees  who 
lived  in  our  Saviour's  time,  kept  frequent  fasts ; 
and  so  did  their  predecessors  the  hypocritical  Jews, 
whom  Isaiah  (chap.  Iviii.)  describes  as  a  people  who 
jjretended  to  afflict  their  souls  for  their  sins,  and 
yet  continued  in  the  practice  of  them  ;  particularly 
in  the  sin»  contrary  to  righteousness,  charity  and 
mercy.  Thus,  men  may  have  fear  and  trembling, 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  with  weeping  in  considering 
Iheir  sins,  and  yet  neglect  that  sincere  repentance 
which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance  unto  life.  In 
order  to  a  right  view  of  the  sources  of  these  and 
the  like  resemblances  of  repentance,  and  of  thedif. 
ferences  between  them  and  the  good  things  they 
resembk,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  following 
things. 

The  afTeetlons  which  may  be  found  in  men''tf 
hearts  in  considering  or  confessing  their  sins,  or  in 
devout  exercises  in  general,  may  be  divided  into 
three  sorts.  First,*  There  are  some  affection* 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  evil  and  corrupt, 
such  as  all  affections  contrary  to  the  love  we  owe 
to  God  and  our  neighbours.  Secondly,  There  are 
others  which  may  be  called  common  good  affec- 
tions, w*hich  are  in  their  own  nati^re  good,  and  even 
necessary,  though  not  sufficient  in  order  to  true  ho- 
liness ;  such  as  a  general  desire  of  escaping  future 
punishment,  and  of  oblaiQing  eternal  happiness, 
and  of  the  Divine  favour,  as  the  means  of  that  hap-i 
piness  ^  which  desire  may  be  found  in  different  di^- 
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grees,  in  hearts  void  of  true  divine  love.  Tbirdlj, 
Sincere  holy  affections,  such  as  all  the  affections 
included  in  love  to  God  with  our  whole  heart,  and 
love  to  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  ;  and  the  af« 
fections,  which,  though  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  divine  love,  have  a  necessary  connection  with 
it,  such  as  sincere  prevalent  hatred  of  all  sin,  and 
suitable  desire  of  deliverance  from  it. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  second  sort  of  affections 
may  produce  various  degrees  of  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
hearts  void  of  sincere  love  to  God.  But  there  are 
yarious  characters  which  distinguish  such  sorrows 
from  true  repentance.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  flows  merelr 
from  fear  of  punishment,  and  that  sorrow  whicn 
flows  from  love  to  God  and  holiness.  A  deep  con- 
cern to  escape  the  punishment  of  sin^  is  in  itself 
good  and  necessary.  The  fault  in  men's  concern 
that  way  is  in  the  defect,  and  not  in  the  excess. 
But  as  such  concern,  and  that  fear  which  proceeds 
from  it,  may  be  found  in  hearts  void  of  love  to 
God  and  his  laws ;  it  is  evident,  that  such  fear 
without  love  is  not  sufficient  to  true  holiness. 
Where  a  man's  sorrow  for  his  sin  does  not  proceed 
from  love  to  God  and  his  law,  his  sorrow  for  sin  is 
without  suitable  hatred  of  it.  A  man  may  have 
strong  prevalent  inclinations  to  sin,  while  mere 
self  makes  him  dread  its  consequences ;  and  thai 
dread  may  affect  him  in  a  very  sensible  manner. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  mere  fear 
and  sorrow  for  sin,  and  prevalent  hatred  of  it ;  be- 
tween hatred, of  sin  itself,  and  mere  hatred  of  the 
consequences  of  it ;  and  between  the  sorrow  for 
&in  that  flows  from  the  love  of  God  and  holiness, 
and  that  which  flows  only  from  some  inferior  prin- 
ciple. 

.  It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  that  dejection  of  spirit  and  re- 
morse of  conscience  which  is  involuntarji  and  in 
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tirliirfi  tnen^s  minds  are,  as  it  were,  merely  passive  ; 
and  that  voluntary  self- abasement  for  sin,  whiclt 
equally  implies  a  sincere  desire  of  deliverance  from 
it,  and  of  suitable  contritioti  of  spirit  on  the  ac- 
count of  it.  Some  of  the  scripture  instances  above 
adduced  serve  to  illustrate  this.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  heart  of  Felix  was  pierced  with  a  sense  of  the  ' 
evil  of  his  sins,  against  his  will.  Accordingly,  he 
desired  the  person,  whose  discourse  had  alarmed 
his  conscience,  to  go  away  for  that  time ;  and 
though  he  spoke  of  calling  for  him  at  a  more  con- 
Tenient  time,  it  does  not  appear  he  was  in  good 
earnest.  He  did  not  want  to  be  delivered  from 
his  sins,  but  from  hi«  convictions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  self-abasement  of  a  sincere  penitent  i» 
Toluntary.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  hates  hi» 
sin,  he  loves  repentance.  Not  only  his  heart  is  re- 
conciled to  it,  but  he  is  desirous  of  more  and  more 
of  it.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  "  I  said  I  will  confes* 
my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord ;  I  acknowledge 
my  transgression  ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.'^ 
And  Job,  "  That  which  I  know  not,  teach  thoit 
me:  if  1  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  so  dck 
more." 

Though  a  man  be  vohmtary  m  his  sorrow  and^ 
self-abasement  for  sin,  he  may  be  so  partial  as  to 
neglect  some  essential  parts  of  it.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  sorrow,  or  even  hatred  of  some 
particular  transgressions,  and  sincere  prevalent 
grief  and  hatred  of  all  our  sins.  Ahab  was  in  hea- 
viness for  his  cruelty  to  Naboth,  Saul  for  his  cruel 
ingratitude  to  David,  and  Judas  for  his  horrid  treach- 
ery. But  these  men  were  not  at  pains  to  get  their 
hearts  penetrated  with  a  due  sense  of  the  evil  of 
all  their  sins.  It  may  be  objected,  that  even  the 
most  eminent  penitents  do  not  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  remembrance  of  all  their  sins  withi. 
out  exception.  But  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  certain^ 
that  trMe  penitents  are  deeply  a^ected  with  thr 
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several  chief  parts  of  their  depravity  and  corrupt 
tion.  They  have  broken  hearts  and  contrite  spi- 
rits, or  sincere  grief  and  hatred  of  all  the  evils  that 
hinder  suitable  love  to  God  and  men,  of  all  their 
corrupt  passions  and  inordinate  affections. 

The  hypocritical  Jews,  who  are  described  by 
Isaiah  as  a  people  who  pretended  to  afflict  their 
souls  for  their  sins,  proliably  did  not  wholly  ne- 
glect all  manner  of  confession  and  sorrow  for  sia: 
but  since  they  continued  in  the  sins  that  are  con- 
trary to  righteousness  and  mercy,  either  they  did 
not  mourn  for  these  sins  at  all,  or  at  least  they 
.wanted  that  sorrow  for  sin  that  determines  the 
heart  to  forsake  it.  1 1  is  possible  they  might  be  so 
blinded  by  covetousness  and  self-flattery,  that  thej 
were  not  sensible  of  these  particular  evils.  It  is 
.probable  this  may  have  been  also  the  case  with  the 
jiypocritical  Pharisees.  Seeing  they  kept  frequent 
iasts,  it  is  likely  they  mourned  for  some  sins.  But 
seeing  they  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,  it  is 
likely  they  were  not  in  any  tolerable  measure  af- 
fected with  the  sins  contrary  to  these  duties. 

Partial  views  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  the  evils 
of  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  in  comparing  them 
<with  that  divine  standard,  are  a  principal  source  of 
self-deceit  in  religion.  The  influence  of  such  par- 
tiality is  so  noxious  and  so  extensive,  that  it  will 
be  needful  frequently  to  reflect  upon  it  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry.  False  pretence  to  the  sanctifying 
^race  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  supposes  false  pretence 
Xo  holiness  itself.  This  necessarily  implies  that 
men  have  false  or  defective  notions  of'  the  rules  of 
holiness,  or  of  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  or  of  both. 
Though  men*s  notions  of  the  general  rules  of  bo* 
Jiness,  be  in  the  main  just  and  right,  self-flattery 
may  make  them  commit  very  essential  errors  in 
the  application  of  them,  or  in  trying  themselves 
by  them.    Xhey  may  mistake  a  partial  reform** 
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tion  for  universal  holiness.  When  men  rest  satis- 
fied  with  a  reformation  that  labours  under  essen- 
tial defects,  this  evidently  supposes,  proportionable 
defects  in  their  acknowledgments  and  convictions 
of  sin.  Partial  convictions  of  sin  spread  their  bad 
influence  through  all  other  endeavours  and  attain* 
ments  in  religion.  They  make  men  partial  in 
their  applications  for  pardoning  mercy  and  sancti* 
fying  grace,  and  in  their  purposes  and  endeavours 
after  obedience.  It  is  evident,  that  gross  partiali- 
ty in  religion  is  a  main  thing  in  the  scripture- cha- 
racters of  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  chief  p^rt  of  the 
charge  against  the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  While 
they,  in  what  they  did  well,  were  very  exact  about 
some  things  enjoined  by  the  divine  law,  they  left 
other  things  undone,  that  were  even  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

.  If  partial  views  of  sin  and  duty  be  a  main  cause 
of  false  pretences  to  the  several  parts  of  holiness ; 
they  have,  in  a  special  manner,  a  great  influence 
on  false  pretences  to  repentance..  Men  may  oft- 
times  mourn  for  some  sins,  which  they  can  hardly 
avoid,  being  in  some  measure  sensible  of;  while 
pride  and  self-love  render  them  inexcusably  blind 
and  insensible  as  to  other  sins  no  less  dangerous, 
it  is  a  very  useful  division  the  apostle  makes  of  all 
depravity,  into  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
apirit.  There  is  good  ground  to  interpret  the  first 
expression  as  meant  of  the  various  branches  of  sen- 
suality, and  the  second  of  all  the  evils  that  may  be 
.distinguished  from  it ;  such  as  pride,  maliqe,  co- 
.vetousness,  and  the  like.  Some  have  justly  obser- 
ved, that  men  who  have  any  manner  of  concern 
about  religion  are  ofttimes  more  easily  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  evils  of  the  first  sort  now  mentioned  thap 
of  the  second.  The  observation  is  founded  on  the 
scripture  account  of  the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  It 
^  evident,  tirat  pride,  malice,  and  covetousness 
were  their  predominant  sins.    At  the  same  time, 
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they  seemed  to  have  kept  at  a  distance  from  gross 
sensuality,  and  to  have  affected  an  uncomnrion  aus- 
terity, it  seems  to  liave  been  owing  to  this  arti- 
fice that  they  acquired  the  character  of  the  strict- 
est  sect  of  the  Jews  ;  while  they  imposed  not  only 
on  others,  but  on  themselves.  Such  instances  of 
self-deceit  are  too  frequent  in  all  ages.  This  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  considering  some  of  the 
most  ol>vious  differences  between  the  various 
branches  of  sensuality,  and  the  other  sins  above 
mentioned.  The  former  are  less  capable  of  esca- 
ping observation,  or  of  disguising  themselves  under 
any  good  appearance  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  more 
subtile,  more  blinding,  and  less  easily  discerned, 
where  self-love  is  predominant.  The  more  danger- 
ously stupid  must  they  be,  whose  consciences  charge 
them  with  gross  sensuality,  and  yet  are  not  alarm- 
ed  at  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  of  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  other  evHs,  called  the  sins  of  the 
spirit,  where  they  are  predominant,  are  no  less 
inconsistent  with  true  holiness  than  sensuality  it- 
self. 

Though  a  man  who  has  been  very  partial  and 
defective  in  his  acknowledgments  of  sin,  come  to 
have  more  extensive  views,  and  more  extensive 
sorrow  for  sin  ;  yet  if  all  this  does  not  produce 
some  sincere  prevalent  inclinations  to  forsake  his 
sins,  his  pretences  to  repentance  are  ill  founded*. 
Though  confession  of  sin  be  exceeding  necessary; 
yet  the  Scripture,  on  good  grounds,  directs  us  to 
distinguish  between  confession  of  sin  and  forsaking 
of  it.  All  the  good  affections  and  dispositions  in** 
eluded  in  repentance,  that  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  prevalent  inclination  to  turn  from  sin  to 
God,  must  conspire  to  strengthen  that  inclination,, 
and  to  oppose  whatever  clashes  with  it  It  will 
be  afterwards  considered  how  impenitent  sinnen 
may  excite  in  themselves  several  passions,  in 
various  devout  exercises,  and  particularly^  in  coi>- ' 
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fessing  of  «in.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  nt  pre* 
sent,  that  whatever  these  passions  be,  or  however 
they  are  raised,  while  men  want  love  to  God  and 
holiness  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  that  preva- 
knt  hatred  of  sin  which  is  connected  with  it,  their 
pretences  to  repentance  are  false  and  ill  ground* 
ed. 

The  differences  between  true  repentance  and 
false  appearances  of  it,  will  be  farther  illustrated, 
in  considering  divine  faith  and  love,  with  which 
true  repentance  has  a  necessary  connexion.  From 
what  is  said,  it  appears  that  these  differences  are 
far  frogn  being  inconsiderable  or  indiscernible; 
The  sincere  penitent  has  in  the  main  just  views  of 
&od's  law,  and  of  his  own  sins  in  heart  and  life^ 
He  has  a  real  propensity  to  habitual,  self  abasement 
for  them.  They  are  the  objects,  not  only  of  his 
sorrow,  but  also  of  his  chief  hatred,  and  his  hatred 
of  sin  flows  from  sincere  love  to  God. 
.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident  frondi  Scripture 
and  experience,  that  people  void  of  true  holiness^ 
may  have  some  resenxblafices  of  faith  in  the  Lord- 
Jesus  Christ  But  it  is  still  needful  to  remember,: 
tliat  iaccording  to  Scripture,  true  and  sincere  faithi 
has  a  connexion  with  holiness  and  salvation.  Xhus^ 
the  Scripture,  speaking  of  Christ,  tells  us,  that; 
**  as  many  as  received  hihi^  to  them  gave  he  power- 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be*, 
lieve  on  his  name,"  -John  i.  12. ;  and  that  '^  God  so 
Ipved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  ^believeth  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  John.iii.  16. 
Notwithstanding  of  this,  the  Scripture  speaks 
sometimes  of  a  sott  of  faith  that  is  found  in  the 
ii^arts  of  the  impenitent.  Thus  the  apostle  James 
,reats  at  some  length  of  some  self- deceivers,  who, 
valued  themselves  on  a  faith  without  works,  which 
iccording  to  the  apostle,  is^Vdead,  being  alone,'* 
;hapter  iu  17.  S6.     We  read  of.  many  in  Jerusae>. 
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lem  who  believed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  when  tlief 
saw  his  miracles,  to  whom  notwithstanding  Christ 
would  not  "  commit  himself,  because  he  knew  all 
men,"  John  ii  24.  We  are  told  that  even  Simoa 
Magus  believed  when  he  saw  the  miracles  perform- 
ed by  Philip.  The  parable  of  the  sower,  Lukeviii. 
IS.  carries  this  matter  still  somewhat  farther 
There  it  is  said,  that  ''  they  on  the  rock,  are  they 
who,  when  they  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy;'' 
but  it  is  added,  "  md  these  have  no  root,  who  for 
awhile  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away.""  The  Scripture  teaches  u*  that  a  main 
thing  belonging. to  the  nature  of  faith  is  trust  ii^ 
God,  founded  qn  his  word.  The  propliet  Isaiah 
speaks  of  some  hypocritical  Israelites  who  had  some 
resemblances  of  this  trust.  He  says,  they  "  called 
themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stayed  themselves^ 
upon  the  God  of  Israel,"  Isa.  xlviii.  2L 

These,  and  other  scriptures,  8l>ew  that  men  may 
have  several  resemblances  of  faith,  by  which  they 
may  impose  on  themselves.  But  there  are  various 
characters  which  distinguish  true  faith  from  these 
false  appearances.  Men  may  give  some  assent  to 
the  gospel,  and  their  faith  in  the  mean  time  labour 
under  essential  defects,  as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the 
root  it  has  in  the  soul,  the  ends  proposed  by  the 
.  various  actings  of  it,  and  the  impressions  which  the 
objects  of  faith  make  upon  the  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  a  man  may 
entertain  some  belref  of  Christ's  divine  missioDt 
without  owning  the  principal  ends  of  it ;  and  par- 
ticularly without  acknowledging  the  sovereign  and 
incomprehensible  love,  mercy,  and  grace  of  God  in 
redemption,  by  Christ's  blood.  And  yet  the  whole 
^enor  of  Scripture- doctrine  on  this  head  shews, 
that  it  is  on  this  redemption  that  sincere  faith  must 
fix  the  Christian's  heart,  his  trust  and  confidence; 
as  being  the  only  solid  relief  from  all  his  fears,  and 
fouodatioa  of  his  hopes :  not  only  a  very  great^  l^ut 
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absolutely  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  glo- 
ry, and  chief  gift  of  his  mercy  ;  and  consequently  a 
rich  source  of  4.he  strongest  motives  to  love  and  o- 
bedience.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  tlie  apostle,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  plainly  intimates  to  them, 
that  there  were  Jnidaizing  Chri.'^tian s  among  them^ 
who,  though  they  owned  Christ's  mission,  made  his 
death  to  be  in  vain,  and  frustrated  the  grace  of 
God.  And  there  is  too  much  ground  to  believe 
that  these  Judaizing  Christians  have  had  their  suc- 
cessors in  all  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident,  that  a  sinner 
may  acknowledge  redemption,  and  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  without  applying  sincerely  for  the 
sanctification  of  his  heart  and  life.  This  was  the 
defect  of  the  Soli6dians,  as  they  are  called,  whom 
ihe  apostle  James  speaks  of,  as  a  people  who  had 
a  sort  of  faith  which,  being  without  works,  was 
dead.  It  is  evident,  that  this  is  not  the  faith  by 
which,  according  to  Scripture,  sinners  believe  to 
the  saving  of  their  souls,  Heb.  x.  31).  True  faith 
must  give  due  acceptance  to  the  true  and  faithful 
saying,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  description  we  have  of  that  sal- 
vation, when  we  are  told  that  he  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Sincere  faith  must  embrace  the 
gracious  offers  of  the  gi)spel^  where  the  Redeemer 
16  proposed  to  us,  as  made  of  God  unto  us,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification  ^nd  redemption,  1  Cor. 
i.  30.  The  sinner  who  continues  in  his  sins,  re- 
jects these  oifers  :  and  while  he  does  so,  he  neglects 
that  wlrich  is  called  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Sanctification  is  not  merely  a  prin-i 
eipal  part  of  salvation  and  happiness,  but  that  to 
which  all  the  other  parts  are  subservient.  Sanctify- 
ing grace,  as  well  as  pardoning  mercy,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Redeemer's  purchase;  and  as  both 
tiieb*e  blessings  are  the  ends  of  Christ's  blood,  so 
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both  of  them  must  be  the  ends  of  the  various  s^U 
ings  of  that  faith  which  the  apostle  calls  faith  in 
Cbrist^s  blood.  Sincere  faith,  in  acknowledging 
redemption,  and  embracing  Christ's  mediation, 
must  dispose  the  heart  to  aim  habitually  at  the 
great  ends  of  it.  And  seeing  the  ends  of  Christ's 
giving  himself  for  us,  and  of  his  whole  mediation, 
is  to  redeem  us  from  our  iniquities,  and  purify  us 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works; 
in  reinstating  us  in  God's  favour,  to  restore  in  us 
his  image,  which  is  a  chief  effect  of  it ;  to  bring  us 
to  conformity  to  God  and  holiness,  and  true  hap- 
piness in  the  enjoyment  of  him ;  or,  as  this  whole 
matter  is  briefly  expressed  in  Scripture  style,  to 
^ave  us  from  sin,  and  to  bring  lis  to  God  ;  unless 
these  great  ends  of  Christ's  mediation  be  the  ends 
of  our  acting  of  faith  in  him,  we  have  not  that 
faith  concerning  which  it  is  said,  that  he  who  be- 
lieves has  passed  from  death  to  life. 

In  the  mean  tinle,  it  is  fit  to  observe,  that  the 
self- deceiver  who  continues  in  his  sins,  and  yet 
pretends  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  may  indeed 
imagine,  that  he  receives  the  Redeemer  by  faith, 
not  only  for  remission,  but  also  for  sanctification. 
Perhaps  there  are  not  very  many,  who  have  any 
tolerable  knowledge  of  Christianity,  who  do  not 
own  that  these  things  are  really  inseparable.  But, 
as  was  observed  before,  through  the  delusions  of 
pride  and  self*- (lattery,  people  may  lose  the  benefit 
of  general  truths,  by  a  wrong  and  partial  applica- 
tion of  them.  The  self-deceiver  imagines  that  he 
receives  Christ  for  sanctification,  because  he  is  at 
some  pains  to  apply  for  his  grace,  and  to  have 
some  kind  of  dependanee  on  it  for  bdiness  of  heart 
and  life,  according  to  his  false  and  partial  appre- 
hensions of  it.  But  since  his  af^rehenstons  of  it 
labour  under  so  essential  defects,  his  faith  is  not 
that  faith  n^lich  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the 
heart ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  what  the  Scripture 
calls  faith  unfeigned* 
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In  considering  those  characters  of  sincere  faith 
which  relate  to  the  ends  of  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
consider  sanctification  in  general.  It  is  needful  to 
remember  that  it  is  «  chief  part  of  sanctification, 
to  have  hearts  disposed  to  glorify  the  divine  per- 
fections, suitably  to  the  various  manifestations  of 
them  in  which  we  have  access  to  acknowledge  or 
contemplate  them.  But  though  our  praises  should' 
extend  to  all  God's  works,  and  to  nis  favours  to 
other  creatures,  it  is  evident  we  are  chiefly  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  divine  excellencies  as  displayed 
in  these  divine  works,  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
more  immediately  concerned.  As  therefore  it  is  a 
main  end  of  knowing  and  believing  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  that  we  may  honour  6od''s  per- 
fections shining  io  creation  and  providence;  so 
the  design  of  knowing  and  believing  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  to  honour  his  perfections 
shining  in  the  works  of  redemption  and  grace.  If 
our  hearts  are  not  sincerely  disposed  to  comply 
with  this  design  of  the  gospel,  our  faith  is  not  that 
faith  which  receives  the  love  of  the  truth.  The 
evil  of  atheism  consists  in  men's  denying  or  not 
acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  First  Cause, 
as  the  author  ot  our  being,  and  of  all  the  good  we 
enjoy  or  expect.  The  evil  of  unbelief  in  rejecting 
the  gospel,  is  men's  not  acknowledging  and  ho- 
nouring aright  the  sovereign  mercy  and  grace  of 
God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  source  of  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  sinners. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  may  give  some  assent  to 
the  gospel,  while  their  hearts  do  not  thus  comply 
with  the  design  of  it.  They  may  have  some  spe- 
culative belief  of  the  reality  of  the  things  revealed 
in  the  gospel,  without  just  views  of  the  glory  and 
excellency  of  them.  They  may  even  have  some 
concern  about  the  various  parts  of  salvation  which 
Christ  has  purchased,  without  due  complacency 
and  esteem  of  his  mediation  itself.     Yet,  it  is  evi- 
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dent,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture-doctrine 
on  that  head,  that  a  main  character  of  sincere  faitb 
is,  a  transcendent  esteem  and  complacency  of  soul 
in  Christ's  mediation^  as  almost  amiable  manifes- 
tation of  the  glory  and  grace  of  God  in  the  saks* 
tion  of  sinners.  As  this  is  a  point  of  considerable, 
of  very  preat  importance,  it  is  proper  to  hint  at 
some  of  the  proofs  of  it.  It  may  be  proved  from 
the  scripture  account  of  the  ends  of  faith  itself, 
and  its  principal  objects,  as  also  the  chief  cause 
and  chief  actings  of  it.  When  the  apostle  Paul 
speaks  to  the  £phesians,  of  God's  gracious  purpo- 
ses concerning  the  salvation  of  sinners  by  his  Son, 
and  of  that  faith  which  is  the  great  means  of  sal- 
vation, he  teaches  that  the  end  of  these  things  it, 
that  we  msl^  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God 
by  trusting  \iQ  Christ,  Eahi.  13. ;  particularly, 
that  we  may  be  to  the  prake  of  the  glory  of  bb 
grace,  or  thafiie  may  spe^nbrth,  and  consequent- 
ly that  we  miy  wknowlelii^,  the  exceeding  riches 
of  his  grace  in  hiMindne^S^  Chrbt.  The  same 
apostle  speaks  of  trie  work' of  faith  wrought  with 
power,  and  says  that  the  end  of  it  is,  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Christ  m^y  be  glorified  in  us. 

There  are  several  scriptures  wherein  the  apos- 
tles describe  the  superlative  esteem  which  they 
bad  themselves  of  Christ's  mediation.  It  is  evident 
that  such  scriptures  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
containing  merely  descriptions  of  their  faith  and 
love,  but  also  as  containing  patterns  of  ours.  Paul 
tells  us  he  was  determined  to  know  nothing  else 
but  Christ  and  him  crucified,  that  he  gloried  in 
nothing  else,  and  that  he  counted  all  things  else 
loss  Though  other  sincere  Christians  come  far 
short  of  this  apostle,  yet  all  are  under  the  same 
oblis^ations  in  the  main,  to  honour  the  mediatioa 
of  Christ  with  their  whole  hearts.  Accoirdingly, 
we  are  told  in  general,  that  to  them'  who  believe 
he  is  precious,  or,  as  the  word  so  rendered  im- 
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ports,  honourable ;  that  to  them  he  is  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God»  and  that  in  glorying  they  glo- 
ry only  in  the  Lord,  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

These,  and  the  like  scriptures,  shew  tlie  neces- 
sity of  a  transcendent  esteem  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  as  a  bright  display  of  God^^s  glory  in  our 
salvation.  This  may  be  farther  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained from  some  of  the  principal  scripture  com- 
mendations of  it.  Unless  these  commendations  or 
declarations  of  its  excellency,  make,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  due  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  neglect  a 
main  part  and  main  design  of  the  gospel.  Some 
scriptures  commend  the  work  of  redempfion  as  a 
transcendent  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfec- 
iions  in  general.  It  is  of  that  blessed  work  the 
apostle  is  writing  to  the  Colossians,  when  h^  speaks 
of  the  glory  of  that  mystery  which  was  manifested 
to  them,  and  which  he  says  was  Christ  in  them 
ihe  hope  of  glory.  Other  scriptures  make  parti- 
cular mention  of  several  divine  perfections  shining 
in  that  divine  work  with  peculuir  lustre;  such  as 
divine  justice,  power  and  wisdom,  but  especially 
ixiysterious  love,  mercy  and  condescension  to  sin« 
pers.  Thus  we  are  taught,  that  by  the  propitia- 
tion in  Christ's  blood,  God  declares  his  righteous- 
ness in  the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  may  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus; 
that  to  them  who  are  called  (as  in  the  scripture 
above  mentioned)  Christ  is  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  ;  that  herein  is  love,  herein  is  the  love  of 
God  nianifested ;  in  this  God  commends  his  love, 
and  shews  forth  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace, 
his  rich  mercy  and  great  love  wherewith  he  loved 
ys,  even  love,  whose  height,  depth,  length  and 
breadth,  surpass  our  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  our  esteem  of  Christ's  media- 
tion should  be  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the 
{gospel  declarations  of  its  excellency.  This  is  plain- 
jr  implied  in  the  scripture  account  of  the  cause  of 
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faith,  and  of  its  chief  actings  and  influence.  When 
God,  the  author  of  faith,  shines  into  the  heart,  we 
are  told  that  he  gives  the  knowledge  of  his  glory 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  We  are 
more  particularly  directed  to  seek  God's  Spirit  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  inner  man,  that  we  may  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  18,  19.  As  to  the 
chief  actings  and  influence  of  faith,  a  life  of  faith 
working  by  love,  is  described  by  beholding  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  be  changed  into  the  same 
image  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
These  words  are  meant  of  that  glory  of  the  Lord 
which  is  more  clearly  revealed  under  the  New 
Testament ;  that  is  to  say,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
in  redemption.***** 

The  scriptures  which  explain  the  nature  of  holi- 
ness, and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shew,  that 
divine  love  is  the  chief  part  of  the  divine  image. 
To  love  God  with  ail  our  heart  and  soul,  is  to  o- 
bey  the  first  and  great  commandment  of  his  law. 
And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a 
good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned,  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
though  love  to  our  neighbours  is  by  no  means  to 
be  excluded,  it  is  to  the  love  of  God  that  this  is 
chiefly  applicable.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  men 
void  of  divine  love  may  impose  upon  themsdves 
by  various  resemblances  of  that  holy  disposition  of 
soul.  Without  love  to  God  with  the  whole  heart, 
men  may  have  some  delight  in  devout  contempla- 
tion of  him,  some  desires  after  bis  favour  and  ap- 
probation, with  various  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows,  which  result  from  such  desires. 

That  without  sincere  love  to  God,  men  may 
have  some  delight  in  contemplating  him,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  besides  a  principle  of  love,  there  are 
other  affections  from  which  some  such  delight  may 
naturally  proceed  ;  and  particularly,  it  is  obvious, 
that  where  God  is  not  the  object  of  men's  lave,  be 
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ma  J  be  the  object  of  their  admiration.     The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  speaics  of  some  very  bad  men,  who  he 
says  had  some  sort  of  delight  in  approaching  to 
God,  that  is,  in  worshipping  him.     His  words  are, 
**  They  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my 
ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness,  they  de* 
light  in  approaching  to  God,^  Isa.  Iviii.  2.     It  is 
said  of  EzekiePs  hearers,  that  ^^  with  their  mouth 
they  shewed  much  love,  but  their  heart  went  after 
their  covetousness.^     It  is  added,  *'  And  lo  thou 
art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song,  of  one  that 
hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  in- 
strument,  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do 
them  not,""  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31,  32.     it  was  observed 
before,  that  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  they  who 
are  compared  to  the  stony  ground,  are  not  only 
said  to  receive  the  gospel,  but  to  receive  it  with 
joy.     Joy  in  receiving  the  gospel,  which  contains 
go  many  motives  to  divine  love,  bears  a  resemblance 
to  that  holy  affection.     Many  of  Chrisfs  hearers 
are  said  to  have  been  astonished  aihis  doctrine, 
white  they  were  far  from  complying  with  the  de- 
sign of  it.     It  is  probable  tbeir  astonishmint  was 
not  without  some  sort  of  pleasure  and  delight.   No 
doubt,  the  discourses  both  of  our  Saviour  and  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  contained  powerful  motives 
to  divine  love.     But  they  did  not  produce  that  im* 
portant  effect  on   the   people  above  mentioned, 
though   they  produced   some   delight  of  another 
kind.     As  to  EzekieFs  hearers,  the  comparison 
made  use  of  it  to  illustrate  these  men's  attendance 
on  religious  exercises,  seems  to  import,  that  they 
took  some  pleasure  in  them,  only  as  a  sort  of  agree- 
able amusement  for  a  time.     He  was  to  them  as  a 
very  lovely  song.     But  while  the  prophets  dis- 
course only  affected  their  imagination,  covetous- 
ness  had  the  possession  of  their  hearts. 

In  considering  the  delight  which  men'  may  have 
in  some  contemplations  of  Qod  withodt  sincere 
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lovie  to  Inm,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
sources  of  such  delight.  The  natural  love  of  know- 
ledge, which,  though  of  a  good  tendency,  maybe 
separated  from  the  love  of  God,  and  abused  to  raa- 
hy  bad  purposes,  may  produce  manifold  pleasure 
both  in  the  contemplation  of  God  and  his  works. 
The  distinguishing  faculties  of  rational  creatures, 
make  them  capable  of  various  considerable  enjoy- 
ments, in  contemplating  things  wonderful  and  ex- 
traordinary; in  contemplating  whatever  has  in  it 
admirable  order  and  symmetry,  or  manifold  evi- 
dence of  deep  contrivance,  and  in  a  special  man- 
ner,  in  viewing  the  connection  between  causes  and 
their  effects.  People  of  all  sorts  seem  capable, 
tliough  not  equally,  of  such  enjoyment.  As  all 
these,  and  the  like  causes  of  pleasure  in  contempla* 
t  ion,  admit  of  great  variety  of  degrees,  so  the  high- 
est degree  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contemplating 
the  works  and  attributes  of  God. 

Some  have  observed,  that  even  the  atheistical 
epicurean  poet,  sometimes  discovers  a  sort  of  trans- 
port in  contemplating  the  divine  works,  while  lie 
did  not  acknowledge  divine  wisdom.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  when 
joined  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  perfections, 
should  afford  a  considerable  additional  pleasure. 
It  is  an  effect  of  God's  goodness,  that  as  we  were 
at  first  created  capable  of  such  enjoyments,  our 
apostasy  has  not  wholly  deprived  us  of  them.  They 
have  a  manifold  good  tendency.  They  tend  to 
make  a  reasonable  soul  bethink  itself  what  it  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  what  its  noble  faculties  were  design- 
ed for.  But  notwithstanding  of  all  this,  seeing 
they  are  enjoyments  of  which  very  bad  men  may 
really  have  some  taste,  they  are  attainments  very 
different  from  divine  love,  and  the  enjoyments 
which  have  a  connection  with  it.  The  characters 
w4iich  distin^ish  these  different  attainments  from 
one  another^  will  be  considered  nfterwards. 
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It  IS  proper  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  how 
without  love  to  God  with  the  whole  heart,  men 
may  have  not  only  some  delijjht  in  contemplating 
him,  but  also  some  considerable  desire  after  his  ap- 
probation  and  favour.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
people  inquiring  what  they  should  do  to  obtain  e- 
ternal  life,  and  seeking  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  without  complying  sincerely  with  the  method 
God  has  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  a  conside- 
rable desire  of  eternal  happiness,  may  be  found  in  - 
the  hearts  of  bad  men ;  seeing  the  love  of  the  end 
naturally  carries  men  to  a  desire  of  the  means  ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  such  desire  may  excite  men  void 
of  divine  love  to  various  good  endeavours,  suitable 
to  their  apprehensions  of  their  duly,  however  de- 
fective. We  are  told  that  Herod  was  induced,  by 
the  doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist,  not  only  to  do 
8ome  good  things,  but  maay  good  things ;  these 
good  things  seemed  to  prove  some  inward'  good 
purposes,  but  they  did  not  extend  to  his  parting 
with  Herodias. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  argument,  concerning 
the  noxious  influence  of  atheism  on  the  interest  of 
society,  that  it  takes  off  the  most  powerful  re- 
straints of  secret  crimes.  This  plainly  supposes 
that  some  secret  concern  about  escaping  future  pu- 
nishment and  obtaining  future  happiness,  may  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  abandoned,  and 
may  have  in  some  cases  some  effect  on  them.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  the  like  concern  should 
exert  itself  with  far  superior  efficacy,  in  men  who 
are  not  entirely  dissolute,  though  they  come  short 
of  true  holiness. 

Both  Scripture  and  experience  shew  that  natn- 

'ral  conscience  is  a  thing  which  perverse  affections 

'may  stupify,  but  cannot  quite  root  out.      That 

principle  implies  a  power  of  discerning  the  diffe*. 

rence  between  moral  good  and  evil,  or  rather  it 

puts  it  out  of  men's  power  entirely  to  extinguis.i 
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a  secret  sense  of  that  difTerence.  It  is  eTident  that 
natural  conscience,  together  with  that  general  d&. 
sire  of  happiness,  and  forethought  about  futurity, 
which  are  inlaid  in  our  franne,  have  a  teodencj  to 
excite  a  desire  of  the  favour  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  have  an  absolute  dependance.  It  is  plain  that 
when  men  have  such  desire  after  the  divine  favour 
while  they  are  void  of  divine  love,  it  is  not  their 
having  such  desire,  but  their  wanting  that  love, 
that  is  blameable.  As  the  fault  of  such  desires 
does  not  lie  in  excess  but  in  defect,  so  true  holi- 
ness does  not  exclude  but  strengthen  and  direct 
them.  And  if  these  desires  bad  all  the  effect  qn 
men's  hearts  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  to  which 
they  have  a  tendency,  they  would  determine  them 
to  far  more  suitable  endeavours  afler  sincerity; 
they  would  determine  them  to  lay  aside  their  false 
and  partial  views  of  God,  of  his  law  and  of  them- 
selves. They  would  excite  them  to  repent  of  all 
their  sins,  to  apply  sincerely  to  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,  for  all  that  sanctification  which  be  has 
purchased,  and  dispose  them  to  habitual  consi- 
deraiion  of  all  the  principal  motives  and  obliga- 
tions to  love  God,  and  bate  sin  with  their  whole 
heart. 

But  it  is  too  certain,  that  men  may  have  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  concern  about  future  happiness 
without  its  producing  such  effects.  In  the.  mean 
time  it  is  evident,  that  as  such  concern  admits  of 
very  different  degrees,  it  must,  like  all  other  de- 
sires, beget  a  proportionable  degree  of  fear,  upon 
apprehension  of  disappointment,  and  of  joyful 
hope  in  prospect  of  success.  And  seeing  it  strength- 
ens and  increases  our  delight  in  any*  means  of 
good,  when  it  gratifies  at  once  different  desires,  or 
answers  various  desirable  ends ;  a  general  desire 
of  future  happiness  may  increase  that  delight  in 
contemplating  God>  which  proceeds  from  admira- 
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tion,  or  some  other  principle  different  from  divine ' 
love. 

It  is  evident,  that  such  delight  and  desires  a» 
have  beenr  described,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
holy  affections  and  desires  included  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  one  may  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
These  different  principles  may  oft-times  employ 
men's  thoughts  about  the  same  objects,  and  may 
excite  men  to  the  same  devout  exercises,  and  other 
good  actions.  But  all  this  resemblance  is  still  con* 
sistent  with  a  very  essential  unlikeness. 

A  man  who  is  really  disaffected  to  his  Sovereigit 
in  his  heart,  so  that,  were  it  in  his  power,  he  would 
not  have  him  to  reign  over  him,  may  yet  desire 
his  favour  for  his  own  ends,  and  seek  gifts  and  pre- . 
ferments  from  him.  In  like  manner,  men  whose 
hearts  are  prejudiced  against  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  prepossessed  with  enmity  against  his  law,  (Rom* 
viii.  7.)  considered  in  its  true  import  and  extent, 
may  have  such  a  persuasion  of  their  dependance  on 
him,  as  shall  have  a  considerable  effect  on  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  bad  men  should 
prefer  a  future  state  of  happiness  to  a  state  of  pu* 
nishment,  and  have  some  considerable  desires  after 
heaven,  while  they  cannot  sincerely  say,  as  the 
Psalmist  does,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
O  Lord.'*'"  Men  may  have  some  love  of  heaven, 
without  loving  God,  while  their  desire  of  heaven 
excites  son>e  desire  of  God's  favour,  and  of  what 
they  apprehend  to  be  the  way  to  it. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  men  may  have  some  de- 
sire of  God's  favour,  that  they  may  obtain  heaven 
hereafter,  while  they  have  superior  and  stronger 
desires  to  retain  some  favourite  lusts  and  corrupt 
practices  here,  while  self-flattery  makes  them  in« 
genious  in  reconciling  their  worst  defects  with  the 
greatest  hopes.  Sometimes  men's  desires  after 
heaven,  and  after  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  im- 
pressions of  these  things  on  theii*  minds,  may  ap« 
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pear  considierabl^  for  a  short  space  of  time )  hot 
are  found  to  have  no  root  in  the  soul,  seeing  thej 
are  worn  off  by  the  first  impressions  from  any  re- 
markable new  temptation.  And  even  where  such 
impressions  are  more  lasting,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  general  desire  of  God^^s  favour,  flow- 
ing merely  from  a  sense  of  dependency  on  him,  and 
that  which  flows  from  a  due  affectionate  esteem  of 
his  excellencies,  particularly  of  his  mo^al  excellen- 
cies, which,  in  scripture  style,  are  comprehended 
mider  the  name  of  holiness.  Men  may  have  con* 
siderable  desires  after  Gk>d's  favour,  without  sincere 
desire  of  conforniity  to  him  in  holiness ;  espedaily 
withont  a  desire  of  universal  holiness  directed  bj 
right  views  of  the  essential  rules  of  it,  and  a  just 
application  of  them.  Predominant  sins  may  retail 
their  sovereignty  in  the  heart,  while  they  do  not 
exclude  all  desire  of  heaven,  and  while  they  do  not 
hinder  men  from  doing  many  good  things  with  that 
view.  But  if  in  such  cases  men  entertain  the  hope 
of  heaven,  it  is  evident  they  impose  on  themselves 
by  partial  views  of  their  duty  ;  and  that,  in  ima- 
gining they  study  true  holiness,  they  mistake,  very 
inexcusably,  a  part  for  the  Whole. 

As  that  desire  of  God's  favour,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  is  a  thing 
very  different  from  divine  love ;  so  also  is  their 
delight  in  contemplating  him.  Some  account  was 
given  of  this  before,  but  it  deserves  to  be  inquired 
into  more  particularly.  It  is  useful  to  divide  the 
delights  attained  unto  in  divine  contemplation  into 
two  different  sorts,  according  as  they  are  founded 
on  true  or  false  schemes  of  religion.  Even  where 
men's  contemplations  are  founded  on  true  princi- 
ples in  the  main,  their  delight  may  proceed,  as  was 
observed  before,  from  mere  admiration,  and  other 
inferior  principles,  very  different  from  love  to  God 
with  the  whole  heart.  It  is  well  known  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  mere  speculation. 
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Yet  tb6  very  nanie  of  mere  speculation,  though 
attended  with  pleasure,  imports  some  thing  very 
different  from  that  enjoyment  which  results  from 
affection.  People  may  take  pleasure  in  a  specula- 
lion,  without  any  love  to  the  object  of  it,  but  mere- 
ly to  the  speculation  itself.  Thus,  several  sciences 
i^ord  delightful  contemplation,  while  their  objects 
are  far  from  being  the  objects  of  affection.  Men 
are  capable  of  delight,  even  in  contemplating  things 
that  are  the  objects  of  their  aversion  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  contemplating  the  things  that  may  be 
known  concerning  the  fallen  angels. 

The  apostle  Paul  observes,  that  men  may  excel 
in  the  knowledge  of  all  mysteries,  and  yet  want 
charity  or  love.  Notwithstanding  that  essential 
defect,  such  men's  knowledge,  and  the  contempla- 
tions with  which  it  furnished  them,  might  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  enjoyment.  Oftentimes 
men  who  take  pleasure  in  some  other  contempla- 
tions of  God,  take  little  or  none  in  contemplating 
his  moral  perfections ;  particularly  as  they  are  ma- 
nifested in  his  law  or  moral  government  of  the 
world.  Yet  even  these  excellencies  may  be  the 
objects  of  speculative  delight ;  and  men  may  take 
«ome  sort  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  God's  moral 
attributes  and  laws,  without  sincere  prevalent  de- 
sire of  conformity  to  them.  It  is  said  of  Nero, 
that  sometimes  he  took  pleasure  in  hearing  decla«i 
mations  on  moral  virtue,  though  few  will  suppose 
he  took  pleasure  in  the  thing  itself.  The  same 
|irincipl^8  which  gave  Nero  some  pleasure  in  spe* 
culations  on  such  subjects,  may  make  other  bad 
men  take  some  sort  of  speculative  pleasure  in  va- 
rious parts  of  religion  in  general.  Men  may  take 
some  peasure  in  contemplating  Code's  laws,  his 
moral  attributes,  and  some  effects  of  them,  with* 
oHt  considering  these  things  as  motives  to  obedi« 
€nce,  and  aggravations  of  transgression  ;  and  coiu 
sequently,  v^  Ihout  improving  these  as  means  of 
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-  suitable  love  to  God  and  holiness,  and  suitable  ha- 
tred and  sorrow  for  sin. 

If  there  may  be  so  important  defects  in  those 
divine  contemplations,  which  may  be  in  the  main 

-  regulated  by  true  schemes  of  religion  founded  on 
Scripture  ;  much  more  must  this  take  place  in  con- 
templations which  deviate  from  that  standard. 
The  Scripture  foretels,  that  in  the  last  days  men 
would  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itch- 
ing ears,  according  to  their  own  lusts ;  that  sedu- 
cers would  inveigle  incautious  persons,  and  impose 
upon  them  by  swelling  words  of  vanity,  2Tim.  iv. 
3.  2  Pet.  ii.  17,  18  Jude,  ver.  12.  And  it  seems 
to  be  on  account  of  the  ineiGcacy  of  their  notions 
to  sanctify  heart  and  life,  that  they  are  compared 
to  wells  without  water,  and  clpuds  carried  aboot 

-with  winds,  which  do  not  water  and  fructify  the 
earth.  These  predictions  have  been  verified,  in 
several  ages,  by  various  schemes  of  religion,  whose 
principal  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  gratify  vain  cu- 
riosity, to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  and  to  puff 
up  men  with  an  over- weening  conceit  of  profound 
knowledge. 

It  is  true,  that  perhaps  there  was  scarcely  ever 
any  scheme  of  religion  so  made  up  of  mistakes  and 
absurdities,  as  to  exclude  all  mixture  of  truth,  and 
every  branch  of  the  divine  moral  law.  And  so  far 
as  any  branches  of  truth  and  moral  precepts  enter 
into  men's  schemes,  so  far  may  they  produce  some 
good  effects,  however  defective  and  portial.  But 
as  to  the  deluding  parts  of  fictitious  schemjes  of  re- 
ligion, whatever  emotions  they  produce  in  men's 
hearts,  or  rather  in  their  imaginations,  it  is  evident 
these  things  must  be  as  different  from  divine  luve, 
as  falsehood  is  from  truth. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  attainments 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  divine  love,  or 
may  be  mistaken  for  it,  will  receive  farther  ligf  t 
by  considering  the  Scripture  account  of  the  pa- 
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lure  and  chief  ebaracters  of  that  holy  disposilion  of 
soul. 

Seeing  we  are  required  to  lo\'e  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength  ;  this  plainly  implies, 
that  all  the  ingredients  of  the  most  perfect  love 
should  concur,  in  the  highest  de;>ree,  in  that  holy 
siFection.  It  must  include  the  highest  esteem,  gra« 
iitude  and*  desire :  a  due  esteem  of  God'^s  perfec- 
tions, a  grateful  sense  of  his  bene6ts,  a  propensity 
to  suitable  acknowledgment  of  his  perfections  in 
the  various  manifestations  of  them,  and  in  a  special 
Biaoner  to  suitable  acknowledgments  of  all  the  ef- 
fecSls  of  bis  goodness  to.  us  ;  a  suitable  desire  of  his 
favour,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  of  his  excel- 
Imcies;  together  with  suitable  desire  of  his  appro- 
liaiion,  of  conformity  to  bim  in  his  moral  excellen- 
cies, And  of  the  enjoyment  of  him  as  our  chief 
Eod ;  and  a  due  concern  for  and  complacency  in 
I  declarative  glory.  It  deserves  particular  con- 
sidei^ation,  that,  according  to  the  Scripture-account 
of  divine  love,  a  prevalent  inclination  to  universal 
conformity  and  obedience  to  him  is  so  important 
9111  ingredient  of  it,  that  all  other  holy  affections 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  that  inclination, 
must  conspire  to  strengthen  it.  But  it  is  no  less 
evident,  that  this  inclination  to  obedience  to  God, 
must  proceed  from  a  due  esteem  of  his  excellencies, 
gratitude  for  his  goodness,  and  desire  of  his  appro- 
bation, and  the  enjoyment  of  him. 

It  ia  not  needful  to  insist  much  on  particular 
proofs  of  these  things.  They  are  evident  from  the 
whole  strain  of  Scripture  doctrine  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  As  the  whole  of  religion,  and  of 
scripture- instruction,  isofl  times  comprehended  un- 
der the  knowledge  of  God,  all  the  parts  of  divine 
knowledge  are  designed  to  produce  and  excite  di- 
vine love.  All  the  Scripture-instructions  which 
treat  at  large  of  God's  various  perfections ;  of  the 
manifold  displays  of  thiem  in  his  several  works^  in 
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from  those  common  good  afTections,  whose  faolt 
lies  not  in  the  excess  but  in  the  defect,  such  as  the 
general  desire  of  perpetual  happiness,  and  escaping 
misery ;  which  desires,  however  good  in  themselves, 
may  be  found  in  hearts  void  of  true  love  to  God 
and  his  law.     When  men  void  of  true  holiness  do 
good  actions,  in  so  far  they  do  their  duty ;    and 
their  good  actions  are  so  far  from  being  absolutely 
useless  or  indifferent,  that  they  may  be  of  very 
considerable  advantage  oh  many  accounts.     Tbns 
they  who  are  as  yet  void  of  true  holiness  are  very 
usefully  employed,  when  they  are  considering  their 
want  of  it,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  when 
they  apply  to  God  for  it ;  and  when,  with  the  use 
of  the  means  of  grace,  they  join  endeavours  against 
new  offences,  that  they  may  not  provoke  G^  to 
'  leave  them  wholly  to  themselves.     If  it  were  of 
no  importance,  as  to  the  concerns  6f  salvation,  for 
people  void  of  holiness  to  be  employed  in  good  ae- 
tioDs,  it  would  be  of  no  importance,  to  instruct 
them  concerning  any  part  of  religion  in  general ; 
and  particularly,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  persuade 
them  of  their  need  of  divine  grace,  and  to  excite 
them  to  seek  after  it.     It  is  proper  to  observe  these 
things,  for  preventing  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
takes in  a  matter  of  such  importance  in  pfactiee.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  a  main  design 
of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  is,  to 
excite  those  who  are  careless  about  so  inestimable 
a  blessing,  to  seek  after  it,  by  earnest  supplication 
and  all  other  proper  endeavours.     The  doctrine  of 
grace,  is,  according  to  Scripture,  so  far  from  foaiid*> 
log  any  just  objections  against  such  endeavoursi 
that  it  gives  the  greatest  encouragement  to  them. 
It  requires  men  to  use  all  means  in  their  powttf 
but  shews,  that  a  principal  mean  is,  th^  ackiiow* 
ledgment  of  that  superior  power  that  can  effcctuaU 
}y  bear  down  all  opposition. 
What  has  been  said  Concerning  good  adfkMlf  ^ 
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the  large  meaning  above  explained,  is  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  external  performances,  but  also  to  in- 
ward acts  of  the  mind,  such  as  secret  meditation 
and  reasoning  on  the  most  useful  subjects,  and 
mental  prayer,  performed  by  persons  void  of  love 
to  God  and  his  laws.  Men^s  sufficiency  to  perform' 
such  good  actions,  is  no  proof  of  their  sufficiency  of 
themselves,  for  attaining  to  the  divine  image  with- 
out divine  grace.  However  the  name  of  good  ac- 
tions be  given,  in  a  large  sense,  to  actions  perform- 
ed without  good  principles  ;  yet  this  is  evidently  a 
vicious  defect,  that  implies  a  very  essential  discon- 
formity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  a 
well-informed  conscience.  The  most  evident  prin- 
ciples concerning  moral  good  and  evil,  shew,  that 
it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  do  good  actions,  but  al- 
so to  have  prevalent  good  dispositions,  and  to  be 
bAbitually  under  the  influence  of  them  ^  and  con- 
seqoently,  to  do  good  things  from  right  principles 
and  for  right  ends. 

It  is  not  needful  to  enlarge  here  on  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  true 
holiness.  The  account  given  of  this  matter  before, 
shews,  that  when  a  sinner  returns  to  God  with  his 
whole  heart,  the  change  wrought  on  the  inward 
rooted  dispositions  of  his  soul  is  a  very  great 
change ;  and  consequently,  must  be  the  effect  of  a 
proportionably  great  power  and  efficacy.  This 
alone  shews,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  disprove  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace,  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine.  It  appears  from  what  was  said  above, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  that  end  to  disprove  the 
liecessiCy  of  sanctifying  gi'aee,  in  order  to  various 
good  actions,  or  such  common  good  affections  as 
were  fottberW  described.  In  order  to  disprove  the 
Mtessiij  of  the  gface  of  Godj  it  is  needful  to  prove, 
that  it  IS  not  necessary  to  the  IdVe  of  God  with  the 
H^hdle  heart,  soul^  and  strength  :  that  it  is  not  n^ 
<Mnh7  fo  Nidi  divine  loire  as  sl^all  render  aU  the 
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Other  affections  of  the  heart  duly  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  it,  as  being  the  governing  principle 
of  men's  hearts  and  lives,  habitually  disposing  them 
to  the  glorifying  and  enjoying  of  God  as  their  chief 
end  and  chief  good.  It  is  proper  to  reflect,  that 
the  atiections  included  in  divine  love,  are  very  dil- 
ferent  from  all  inellectua),  fictitious,  or  mere  tnui- 
sient  emotions  in  devout  exercises  :  that  these  hoJjr 
affections  must  be  transcendent,  supreme,  imme- 
diate;  tliat  is  to  say,  directing  men's  hearts  aright 
as  to  their  chief  end,  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul, 
founded  on  a  real  belief  of  divine  truths,  habituall/ 
resisting  and  overpowering  opposite  depravity,  and 
habitually  determining  men  to  all  the  parts  of  um- 
versal  holiness.  These  things  are  of  such  impor- 
tance, and  there  is  so  great  a  disparity  between 
them  and  all  other  good  affections  in  men'^s  hearts, 
or  good  actions  in  their  practice,  that  the  sufHcien- 
ry  of  natural  powers,  or  any  natural  causes,  to 
produce  the  one,  is  no  proof  of  their  sufficiency  in 
order  to  the  other. 

So  far  as  any  regard  is  due  to  the  most  credible 
human  testimony,  it  is  certain,  that  the  arguments 
from  experience  for  the  necessity  of  divine  grace, 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  best  defenders 
of  that  doctrine  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  those  who  are 
most  careful  to  regulate  their  practice  by  it.  Such 
have  always  owned,  that  their  attachment  to  that 
doctrine  is  very  much  owing  to  an  inward  convic- 
tion of  their  own  unjustifiable  weakness  as  to  the 
chief  parts  of  true  holiness,  and  that  the  Scripture 
account  of  holiness,  or  of  the  divine  law,  contri- 
butes very  much  to  that  inward  conviction.  It  b 
unquestionable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  peo- 
ple's different  sentiments  about  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine grace,  flow  from  diversity  of  sentiments  about 
the  nature  of  holiness.  But  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  about  that  important  point,  there  are 
Bome  remarkable  truths  about  which  all  ftboold  be 
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Bgreei  who  place  holioess  chiefly  in  the  inward 
rooted  dispositions  of  the  soul.  Experience  shews 
that  such  inward  dispositions  are  not  changed  by 
single  acts,  or  even  several  repeated  acts  of  the 
will,  designed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  great  ef- 
fort that  is  requisite  to  make  any  considerable  aU 
teration  in  the  prevalent  temper  of  the  mind.  Se- 
veral such  alterations  are  owing  to  the  inward  con- 
flicts of  interfering  passions,  in  which  oft-times  a 
new  particular  corrupt  affection  gets  the  better  of 
others  that  clash  with  it,  and  becomes  predominant 
IB  the  heart.  But  though  several  changes  of  a  bet- 
ter sort  and  better  tendency,  may  result  from  the 
eommon  good  affections  formerly  described,  parti- 
cularly from  a  general  concern  about  eternity,  ex- 
erting itself  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour ;  yet 
there  is  so  great  a  disparity  between  sanctification, 
and  all  other  changes  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  there 
IB  no  just  arguing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  to 
ih^  causes  sufRcient  to  account  for  them. 

The  things  that  have  been  adduced  concerning 
tbe  nature  of  true  holiness,  have  a  tendency  to  di- 
rect MS  to  the  true  source  of  it.  But  these  things 
have  not  their  full  force,  unless  they  are  considered 
jointly  with  various  proofs,  from  experience,  of  the 
inefBcacy  of  natural  causes  to  produce  holiness,  and 
of  the  power  of  that  depravity  in  man's  heart  which 
is  so  opposite  to  it.  While  men  disclaim  depen*- 
dence  on  God^s  grace  in  order  to  his  image,  all  the 
natural  causes  o't  means  to  which  they  can  ascribe 
80  great  an  effect,  or  which  they  can  trust  to 
for  it,  may  be  usefully  divided  into  these  two  sorts  : 
first,  External  causes  or  means ;  such  as  the  in- 
trinsic force  of  proper  motives  to  holiness,  the  mo^t 
advantageous  proposal  of  them,  and  such  circum- 
stances as  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  make  pro- 
?er  persuasives  effectual  and  successful.  Secondly, 
nternal  means;  such  as  attentive  consideration  of 
the  best  persuasives,  reasonings  upon  tbem»  toge- 
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ther  with  good  purposes  and  resolutions  founded 
on  these  things.  All  these  means  of  holiness  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  natural  causes  vvhich  have 
a  good  tendency  towards  it,  and  which  would  in- 
deed determine  men  to  a  compliance  with  the  divine 
will,  were  it  not  for  an  iniVard  depravity  or  per- 
verseness,  which  mars  and  defeats  the  good  tenden- 
cy of  the  most  promising  means.  Though  the 
names  of  perverseness  and  depravity  are  applied  by 
some  people  only  to  higher  degrees  of  vicioqsness 
in  temper  and  practice,  which  distinguish  some  sin- 
ners from  otiiers,  yet,  in  the  strictest  propriety  of 
speech,  these  names  are  very  applicable  to  all  those 
evils  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  hinder  sincere 
hearty  compliance  with  the  will  of  God. 

It  Is  a  comprehensive  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  divine  grace,  that  human  depravity  is  found  in 
experience  to  be  proof  against  the  most  powerful 
persuasives,  and  all  the  natural  causes  or  means 
just  now  mentioned,  even  when  conspiring  together 
in  the  most  promising  manner.  The  power  of  de- 
pravity is  found  too  strong  for  the  most  powerful 
motives,  proposed  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner, in  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  and 
that  not  only  in  the  case  of  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
considerateness,  but  even  where  the  mind  applies 
to  these  things  with  some  considerable  measure  of 
attention,  and  is  brought  the  length  of  good  pur- 
poses and  resolutions. 

It  is  of  importance  to  explain  these  things  some- 
what more  particularly.  But  it  is  needful  first  to 
obviate  the  main  objection  against  the  subserviency 
of  such  considerations  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
niain  objection  of  this  kind  is  this;  that  whatever 
be  said  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  means  of  holiness, 
to  determine  a  man  to  a  hearty  compliance  with 
the  will  of  God,  yet  a  man  himself  may  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  determine  himself  to  such  a  compli- 
ance, by  virtue  of  the  natural  liberty  and  freedotu 
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of  his  will :  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  means  which  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  depravity,  and  the  intrinsic  power 
of  the  soul  itself  as  an  intelligent  free  agent:  that 
as  men  have,  a  power,  by  virtne  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  to  resist  the  divine  call,  however  strongly 
enforced,  of  which .  power  they  give  too  many 
proofs,  so  they  have  also  a  power  of  complying 
with  it  with  their  whole  heart. 

Jn  considering  this  and  the  like  objections,  we 
may  safely  abstract  from  philosophical  speculations 
about  free  will.  The  most  important  truths  on 
this  subject,  may  be  cleared  by  removing  the  am- 
biguity of  words.  ]Man\s  will  may  be  said  to  be 
free  in  very  different  meanings  It  is  owned,  that 
in  actions  that  are  morally  good  or  evil,  men  must 
be  free  from  force  or  compulsion,  and  necessity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  be  free  from 
strong  depravity.  In  order  to  render  men's  bad 
actions  blameable,  it  is  not  needful  that  their  bad 
inclinations  or  dispositions  be  weak  and  inconsi- 
dera!)le.     But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

When  we  speak  of  men'^s  power  or  willingness 
to  turn  holy,  there  are  various  ambiguities  in  such 
expressions  which  it  is  of  importance  to  remove. 
Power  ordinarily  denotes  the  connection  of  a  thing 
with  our  will.  But  both  the  acts  of  the  will,  and 
.their  connection  with  the  effects  intended  by  them, 
are  things  which  admit  of  vory  great  diversity. 
There  are  some  effects  which  may  be  said  to  be 
more  immediately  in  our  power,  because  they  ar^ 
produced  by  single  acts  of  the  will ;  6uch  as  various( 
motions  of  the  body  and  thoughts  of  the  mind. 
There  are  other  things  which  are  said  to  be  Jn  oui* 
power,  because,  though  they  cannot  be  produced 
i>y  single  acts  of  the  will,  yet  they  are  the  natural 
♦•ffects  of  repeated  endeavours,  which  rccjuire  vari- 
ous acts  of  the  will  determining  us  to  them.  It  is 
thus,  for  instance,  that  ignorant  men  have  a  power 
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of  acquiring  sciences ;  and  our  power  in  rererence 
to  siicfi  effects  is,  properly  enough,  called  a  remote 
power.  It  is  evident  that  remote  power  admits  of 
Tery  different  degrees,  according  both  to  the  num- 
ber and  the  nature  of  the  end^vours  which  are 
requisite  in  order  to  the  effect  intended,  and  of  the 
difnculties  or  hindrances  which  must  be  surmoiuit* 
ed.  The  more  numerous  and  powerful  these  ne- 
cessary endeavours  and  opposite  hindrances  are^tbe 
less  is  the  eifect  intended  in  our  power :  and  when 
these  things  are  exceeding  considerable,  an  effect 
is  said,  in  a  moral  sense,  to  be  out  of  our  power; 
though  it  be  not  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
reach  it. 

They  who  own  that  holiness  consists  chiefly  in 
the  rooted  dis|M)8itions  of  the  soul,  must  own  Wf 
H*  sinners  have  a  sufficient  power  of  producing  kk 
themselves  that  effect,  without  divine  grace,  it  is  i 
remote  power,  and  that  it  is  not  one  or  a  few  sin- 
gle acts  of  the  will  that  are  sufficient  to  effectuate 
so  important  a  change.  They  must  own  that  it 
must  be  the  result  of  multiplied  good  endeavours, 
of  many  repeated  good  acts  of  the  will,  repeated 
desires  after  holiness,  frequent  consideration  of  the 
motives  to  it ;  joined  with  careful  avoiding  of  the 
hindrances  of  it,  and  careful  controlling  of  the  con 
rupt  passions  or  affections  that  are  opposite  to  it. 
There  are  some  evident  deductions  from  this,  obser- 
vation, which  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  course  or  train  of  good 
endeavours^  as. was  just  now  hinted  at,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
and  at  considerable  degree  of  strong  and  durable 
willingness  or  inclination  towards  it.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  in  order  to  disprove  the  necessity  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  a  connec- 
tion between  such  a  course  of  good  endeavours  and 
holiness  itself.     It  is  necessary  to  prove  also,  that 
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there  Is  no  need  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  such 
strong  and  steady  inclinations  towards  holiness  as 
sach  a  course  of  good  endeavours  necessarily  pre* 
supposes.  It  is  vain  to  allege  that  if  men  were  as 
willing,  and  as  strongly  inclined  as  they  ought  to 
be,  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God  with  their 
whole  heart,  they  would  not  resist  it.  Where 
there  is  a  duly  qualified  willingness  and  inclination 
towards  holiness,  true  holiness  itself  is  already  be- 
gan. A  main  thing  in  which  it  consists  is  the  rec- 
titude or  right  disposition  of  the  will  or  heart :  and 
accordingly  the  scriptures  formerly  adduced  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  grace,  direct  us  to  apply  for 
it,  in  order  to  make  us  duly  willing ;  to  work  in 
us  to  will  as  well  as  to  do ;  and  to  incline  our 
hearts  to  God's  statutes. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  farther,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  the  diversity  that  may  be  found  in  acts  of 
the  will,  or  desires  and  purposes  after  holiness.  De- 
sires after  holiness  may  be  of  very  different  sorts, 
aecerding  to  the  different  views  of  holiness  includ- 
ed in  them,  the  different  rooted  affections  in  the 
heart  whence  such  particular  desires  may  proceed, 
and  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength, 
extent  and  permanency  in  these  desires  themselves. 
Sometimes  men  may  think  they  desire  true  holi- 
ness, while  they  entertain  very  false  or  very  par- 
tial and  defective  notions  of  it :  sometimes  men 
may  have  only  a  general  confused  notion  of  it,  and 
only  desire  it,  in  a  very  general  way,  as  what  they 
apprehend  to  be  a  mean  of  happiness ;  while  at  the 
same  time  holiness  itself,  in  the  true  notion  of  it, 
is  the  object  of  a  prevalent  rooted  aversion  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  evident  that  men  may  desire  holiness 
only  as  a  mean  of  happiness,  and  not  as  a  part  of 
it,  and  as  a  thing  highly  desirable  in  itself.  And, 
as  was  observed  before,  what  is  only  desired  as  a 
mean,  may  be  the  object  not  only  of  indifference 
but  even  of  aversion^  though  some  way  desired  on 
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account  of  its  connection  with  some  other  thing. 
While  men^s  hearts  are  void  of  true  holiness,  their 
desires  after  it  proceed  from  some  other  principle 
that  is  different  from  the  love  of  God,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  a  secret  disaffection  and  alienation  of 
heart  from  God  and  his  laws.  Sometimes  men's 
desires  after  holiness  are  so  feeble,  that,  as  happens 
often  in  other  cases,  there  may  be  a  superior  oppo- 
site inclination  exerting  its  influence  in  the  heart 
at  the  same  time.  This  may  be  illustrated,  by 
considering  what  happens  in  the  conflict  of  inclin- 
ations as  to  external  actions,  though  these  things 
be  different  from  desires  after  holiness.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Pilate  had  a  real  inclination  to  have 
set  Christ  at  liberty,  but  his  inclination  to  gratify 
bis  enemies  was  more  powerful  and  carried  it  It 
is  proper  to  observe  farther,  that  ev6n  where  men's 
good  desires  may  appear  in  the  mean  time  to  have 
some  sort  of  vigour,  they  may  he  so  transient  and 
short-lived  as  to  have  no  durable  effect  :  often- 
times very  promising  good  impressions  are  extin- 
guished  by  the  first  remarkable  temptation  that 
occurs. 

They  who  deny  our  need  of  divine  grace  in  or- 
der to  true  holiness,  must  own  that  it  is  not  every 
sort  of  good  desires  and  endeavours,  that  have  a 
sufficient  efficacy  to  produce  it.  They  must  own 
that  our  desires  after  holiness,  ought  not  to  be  such 
partial,  blind,  weak  or  transient  desires  as  those  a- 
bove  hinted  at ;  but  that  they  should  be  endowed 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  the  contrary  good 
qualities :  that  is,  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
vigour  and  steadiness,  and  regulated  by  true  and 
just  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  of 
the  evils  of  our  own  hearts  and  lives  that  are  op- 
posite to  it. 

These  things  are  of  manifold  use  for  illustrating 
the  arguments  from  experience,  for  the  necessity  of 
divine  grace ;  and  for  vindicating  them  from  gene- 
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ral  objections  relating  to  free-will.  Though  a  sin- 
ner be  a  free  agent,  this  is  no  proof  that  he  is  free 
from  powerful  depravity  in  the  rooted  dispositions 
of  his  heart  or  will  itself.  If  sinners  have  sufficient 
power  to  attain  to  God's  image  without  his  grace, 
it  must  be  by  such  a  course  of  good  endeavours  as 
was  above  described  ^  which  necessarily  suppose  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength,  vigour  and  stead* 
iness  in  n>en's  inclinations  towards  it.  As  all  the 
corrupt  and  inordinate  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
all  the  branches  of  depravity,  are  active  and  oper- 
ative principles,  they  have,  all  of  them,  a  strong 
tendency  to  oppose  and  weaken  good  inclinations, 
to  defeat  good  en4eavours,  and  to  mar  due  stead- 
iness and  vigour  in  them.  They  are  also  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  make  almost  all  sorts  of  external  ob- 
jects and  circumstances  temptations  to  evil  of  one 
sort  or  other.  The  apostle  observes  that  sin  takes 
occasion  to  fortify  itself,  even  from  the  good  and 
boly  law  of  God,  the  scope  and  tendency  of  which 
is  to  oppose  and  hinder  it,  Rom.  vii. 

When  a  sinner  has  some  concern  about  salvation 
and  holiness,  before  he  disclaim  all  hope  and  con- 
fidence, but  what  he  has  in  himself;  he  ought  to 
compare  the  grounds  of  his  hope  with  the  grounds 
of  his  fear  and  self-diffidence.  The  grounds  of 
self  diffidence  are  proportionable  to  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  depravity.  And  if  a  sinner,  in  compar- 
ing his  good  desires  and  purposes  with  the  opposite 
evils  in  his  heart,  has  good  cause  to  fear,  that  if 
left  to  himself  the  latter  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
former;  if  he  has  good  cause  to  apprehend 
effectual  hindrances  of  holiness  from  himself,  that 
is,  from  the  corrupt  disposition  of  his  own  heart  ; 
his  need  of  divine  grace  is  as  real  as  though  the 
hindrances  to  be  surmounted  were  not  from  him- 
self, but  from  some  other  cause.  Holiness  indeed 
18  not  a  thing  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  men 
bad  such  inclinations  to  it  as  they  ought  to  have^ 
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that  IS  so  strong,  so  vigorous  and  steady,  ft  would 
stiil  be  out  of  their  power.  But  prevalent  depra- 
vity and  corruption  are  in  their  nature  contrary  to 
good  inclinations  s(>  qualified  ;  and  in  their  habitual 
influence  and  actings,  powerful  hindrances  of  weak- 
er good  desires  and  purposes  which  have  a  tendency 
to  them. 

There  are  two  general  plain  principles,  concern- 
ing the  power  of  human  depravity,  which  it  b 
needful  frequently  to  reflect  upon,  in  treating  this 
subject.  The  first  is,  that  the  more  powerful  this 
depravity  is  found  to  be,  the  greater  and  more  evi- 
dent is  our  need  of  divine  grace  to  subdue  it.  The 
second  is,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  judge  of  the 
power  of  this  depravity  by  the  power  of  the  mo- 
tives to  holiness  which  it  resists ;  and  the  greatness 
of  the  above  mentioned  advantages,  which  are  so 
subservient  to  the  intrinsic  force  of  motives. 
Whereas  the  proofs  of  the  power  of  depravity, 
were  formerly  hinted  at  in  general ;  it  is  needful, 
after  what  has  been  said,  to  consider  them  more 
particularly.  And  if  the  consideration  of  them 
make  it  appear,  that  sinners  are  far  from  having 
good  ground  to  trust  in  their  own  seemingly  good 
desires  and  purposes,  so  as  to  renounce  all  depen- 
dence on  the  grace  of  God ;  if  it  appear  that  in- 
stead of  this,  they  have  the  greatest  ground  to 
avoid  and  disclaim  such  self-confidence,  this  will 
be  a  considerable  confirmation  from  experience,  of 
the  doctrine  of  grace  ;  and  such  a  confirmation  as 
directs  to  a  right  improvement  of  it. 

The  first  proof  of  the  power  of  human  depravi- 
ty,  above  hinted  at,  was  its  powerful  and  effectual 
resistance  to  the  most  powerful  motives.  This 
seems  to  be  a  main  thing  intended  by  the  scripture 
expressions  concerning  the  impenitent  heart,  as  a 
hard  heart,  a  heart  of  stone  or  of  adamant.  There 
cannot  be  fitter  or  more  significant  words,  to  ex- 
press insensibility  of  infinite  obligations^     The  ob« 
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ligations  which  reasonable  creatures  are  under  to 
love  God  and  holiness,  are  a  very  important  subject 
of  meditation,  and  the  subject  is  inexhaustible;  but 
it  is  not  needful  to  enlarge  much  upon  it  here,  a  gene* 
ral  view  of  it  being  sufficient  to  the  present  purpose. 

All  the  perfections  of  God ;  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  them  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence 
and  salvation ;  our  absolute  dependence  on  God  as 
the  God  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being;  all  the  endearing  relations  he  stands  in  to 
us  as  our  creator,  the  father  of  our  spirits,  our  pre- 
server, our  sovereign  Lord,  our  Saviour ;  all  the 
effects  and  excellencies  of  his  goodness,  which  is  so 
free,  undeserved  and  disinterested,  so  constant,  so 
extensive  and  abundant ;  in  a  special  manner,  the 
mysterious,  incomprehensible  mercy  and  love  of 
God  in  redemption  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eter- 
nal rewards  and  punishments  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  so  clearly  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  sinners  in  the  holy  Scriptures  :  these  are  all  de- 
signed, and  have  of  themselves  a  powerful  tenden- 
cy to  procure  compliance  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  persuade  sinners  to  return  to  him  with  their 
whole  hearts.  These  obligations  and  motives  are 
of  various  sorts,  and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to 
work  on  all  the  inward  principles  and  springs  of 
action.  But  in  order  to  a  more  clear  view  of 
their  intrinsic  power  and  force,  were  they  not  de- 
feated by  an  obstinacy  superior  to  the  power  of 
motives  and  persuasion,  it  is  fit  to  consider  briefly 
the  following  properties  of  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  motives  to  love  God  and 
holiness  are  in  themselves  incomparably  greater 
than  any  motives  to  love  any  other  object  what- 
ever. Indeed,  all  the  just  grounds  of  love  to  other 
objects  are  just  grounds  of  love  to  God,  because  he 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  desirable  in 
his  creatures.  The  motives  to  love  God  and  ho- 
liness are  infinitely  stronger  than  all  motives  and 
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inducements  whatever  to  the  contrary.     Any  valua- 
ble present  enjoyments,  by  which  men  are  induced 
to  wickedness,  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  may  be 
had  ordinarily  much  better  in  the  ways  of  holiness; 
and  any  troubles  that  attend  a  life  of  true  holiness, 
may  be  as  incident  also  to  those  who  neglect  it, 
without  any  solid  consolation  to  mitigate  them; 
besides  the  many  intrinsic  evils   that  make  preva- 
lent depravity  so  great  a  punishment  to  itself.    As 
God's  benefits,  which  are  so  strong  motives  to  love 
him  and  his  laws,  are  innumerable ;    so  they  are 
always  multiplying.     "  They  are  new  every  morn- 
ing," Lam.  iii.  23.     Our  obligations  to  love  and 
honour  God  are,  in  a  manner,  always  obversant  to 
our  view  and  continually  before  our  eyes ;  which  is 
a  further  proof  of  the  power  of  that  obstinate  de- 
pravity and  insensibility  which  defeats  their  good 
influence.     Others  who  deserve  our  love  and  affec- 
tionate esteem  may  be  at  a  great  distance ;  they 
may  be  persons  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
or  with  whom  we  have  no  intercourse ;    they  may 
be  worthy  of  our  love  and  esteem,  but  there  may 
be  no  valuable  consideration  why  our  affections  or 
our  thoughts  should  be  occupied  about  them ;  or 
even,  though  they  be  our  benefactors,  all  our  obli- 
gations to  them  may  be  of  an  old  date.     It  is  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this  in  the  case  in  view.  "  God 
is  not  far  from  any  of  us ;  he  fills  heaven  and  earth, 
and  is  every  where  present ;    he  is  a  God  with 
whom  we  have  to  do;  he  is  continually  loading  us 
with  benefits,  and,  which  is  itself  an  inestimable 
benefit,  he  is  always  manifesting  his  glory  to  us, 
having  blessed  us  with  faculties  capable  of  contem- 
plating it.     The  heavens  are  always  declaring  his 
glory,  and  the   firmament   his   handywork;  day 
unto  day  uttering  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
teaching^  knowledge.      All  the  divine  works  are 
continually   proclaiming  the    divine    perfections. 
The  earth  is  full  of  his  riches.      All  his  works 
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E raise  him  and  excite  us  to  bless  him  ;  to  love,  to 
onour,  and  obey  him.  All  the  good  in  the  world 
should  convince  us  how  good  it  is  to  draw  near  to 
God ;  and  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  what  an  evil 
and  bitter  thing  it  is  to  depart  from  him.  Psalm 
Ixxiii.  Jer.  ii. 

These  things  may  give  us  some  view  of  the 
greatness  of  the  motives  to  divine  love  and  univer- 
sal holiness  ^  and  consequently  of  the  great  power 
of  that  inward  depravity  that  resists  them,  and 
hinders  the  sinner's  heart  from  yielding  to 
them.  They  prove  a  strong  and  obstinate  in- 
sensibility, with  respect  to  infinite  obligations,  in 
point  of  justice  and  gratitude,  to  love  God  with  the 
whole  heart.  They  prove  a  powerful  and  inex- 
cusable stupidity,  about  the  chief  ingredients  of 
true  felicity  in  the  favour  and  enjoyment  of  God, 
which  are  incomparably  more  desirable  than  the 
things  to  which  the  impenitent  heart  gives  the  pre- 
ference. When  things  that  are  in  themselves  the 
most  absolutely  necessary,  infinitely  desirable  and 
glorious,  are  either  the  objects  of  the  heart's  indif- 
ference, or  only  of  weak,  confused  and  transient 
desires ;  while  other  things,  which  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  them,  and  which  are  comparatively  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity,  inflame  the  heart  with 
ardent  desires,  and  are  the  objects  of  its  most  vig- 
orous and  mo^t  steady  affections  ;  this  proves  such 
an  enormous  disproportion  between  men'^s  affec- 
tions and  the  worth  of  their  objects,  and  so  power- 
ful .  a  perverseness  of  disposition,  as  is  a  very  pro- 
per object  of  amazement,  as  well  as  the  deepest  re- 
gret. 

This  method  of  proving  the  power  of  human 
depravity,  from  the  power  of  the  motives  to  ho- 
liness which  it  resists,  is  not  only  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture, but  agreeable  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
reason.  Thus,  in  Scripture,  the  Lord  takes  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  witness  against  sinners,  especially 
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those  whom  he  had  favoured  with  distinguishing 
privileges,  that  he  had  nourished  and  brought 
them  up,  though  they  rebelled  against  him  :  it  is 
added,  ''  The  ox  knoweth  hh  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider."  These,  and  the  lii[e 
.scripture  passages,  charge  the  disaffection  of  the 
impenitent,  and  their  alienation  from  God  and  his 
law,  with  a  stupidity  which  is  in  some  respect 
worse  than  brutish.  The  ordinary  way  of  reason- 
ing, in  other  cases,  about  the  power  of  any  natural 
cause,  is  by  considering  the  power  or  force  of  any 
opposite  cause  which  it  b  able  to  resist  and 
defeat.  It  is  thus  men  reason  in  natural  philoso- 
phy on  speculative  subjects.  In  moral  subjects  we 
judge  of  the  strength  of  men's  inclinations  to  aoj 
thing,  by  considering  the  motives  and  inducements 
to  the  contrary,  which  are  found  insufficient  to 
overpower  them.  If  a  man  reject  the  most  advan- 
tageous proposal  in  the  world,  as  to  his  temporal 
concerns ;  the  more  advantageous  the  proposal  is, 
the  greater  is  the  man'*s  inward  aversion,  and  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  proposal  to  his  prevalent  in- 
clinations, which  is  discovered  by  his  refusal.  If 
innumerable  good  offices  do  not  kindle  grateful 
resentment,  the  greater  these  good  offices  are,  the 
stronger  is  that  insensibility  or  alienation  of  heart, 
which  such  ingratitude  discovers.  If  a  man  refuse 
to  part  with  some  tnfles,  notwithstanding  great 
danger  in  retaining  them,  and  great  advantages 
that  are  inconsistent  with  them  ;  the  greater  these 
.  dangers  and  advantages  are,  the  stronger  is  the  at- 
tachment to  these  trifles,  to  which  so  valuable  in- 
terests are  sacrificed. »  The  appKcation  of  these 
things  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  is  ob- 
vious. They  show  what  we  ought  to  think  of  that 
.  insensibility  of  God's  infinite  excellencies  and  be- 
nefits ;  that  indifference  about  the  highest  blessed- 
ness in  the  enjoyment  of  him ;   and  that  obstinate 
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propensity  to  vanity,  which  hinders  sincere  com- 
pliance with  the  proposals  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  gospel. 

As  the  power  of  depravity  appears  in  its  resisting 
the  most  powerful  motives,  it  is  a  farther  proof  of  its 
power  that  it  resists  them  when  proposed  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  The  defects  which  may  fre- 
quently attend  the  proposal  of  the  motives  to  holiness, 
are  not  suiScient  to  account  for  their  inefGcacy  and 
want  of  success.  Experience  proves  that  they  are 
ineffectual  when  proposed,  not  only  by  men  of  or- 
dinary endowments,  but  even  by  men  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  of  the  greatest  dexterity  in  persuasion. 
The  hardness  of  the  impenitent  heart,  resisted  the 
strongest  motives  to  repentance  and  holiness  when 
proposed  by  inspired  men,  such  as  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  by  the  Redeemer  himself,  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake.  As  to  the  external  circum-» 
stances  of  proposing  instructions  and  persuasives, 
nothing  could  appear  more  proper  to  beget  deep 
and  lasting  impressions  of  the  necessity  of  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  law,  than  the  awful  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered  at  Mount  Sinai  to  the 
aircient  Israelites.  Y  et  the  history  of  that  people 
shews  how  far  it  was  from  having  a  due  effect  on 
them. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  power  of  that  deprav- 
ity which  we  are  considering,  that  it  makes  men 
resist  the  strongest  motives  and  persuasives,  even 
when  they  are  in  such  circumstances,  as  seem  most 
favourable  to  the  good  influence  of  these  things, 
and  most  subservient  to  their  good  tendency. 
There  are  indeed  no  external  circumstances  which 
inward  perverseness  does  not  misimprove  to  bad 
purposes.  Prosperous  circumstances  seem  fittest 
to  work  on  men's  ingenuity ;  but  it  is  generally 
owned  that  they  are  found  less  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  piety  and  holiness  than  affliction.  It 
is  a  proof  of  great  perverseness,  that  men  should 
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be  most  apt  to  forget  God  when  his  providence  is 
most  kind  and  bountiful  to  them.  Afflictions  seem 
to  be,  in  their  native  tendency,  preservatives 
against  inconsiderateness  and  thoughtlessness.  Bat 
experience  shows  how  many  people  are  less  or  more 
like  Ahaz,  who  in  his  affliction  transgressed  more 
and  more.  Where  affliction  produces  good  im- 
pressions and  good^  purposes,  oftentimes  these 
things  do  not  survive  the  distress  or  danger  that 
occasioned  them  :  and  oftentimes,  where  they  are 
fomewhai  more  durable,  they  issue  only  in  a  very 
partial  reformation,  or  gradually  vanish  and  disap- 
pear. As  depravity  abuses  prosperity  into  an  oc- 
casion of  inconsiderateness,  it  abuses  affliction  into 
an  occasion  of  murmuring.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  people  seem  scarcely  to  acknowledge  any 
providence  in  their  prosperity  in  order  to  thankful- 
ness, and  seem  to  acknowledge  a  providence  in 
their  distresses,  only  to  murmur  against  it  Both 
they  whose  circumstances  make  them  taste  more  of 
outward  prosperity  than  others,  and  they  who  are 
more  frequently  exposed  to  great  dangers  than  o- 
thers,  are  far  from  being  found  the  most  suscepti- 
bly of  good  impressions.  There  is  that  in  the 
perverseness  of  the  impenitent  heart,  that  makes 
it  the  more  insensible  to  things  of  the  best  ten- 
deticy,  in  proportion  as  they  become  familiar  to 
it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  veir  strong  proof  of  the 
power  of  depravity,  that  it  resists  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, even  when  the  mind  applies  to  them  with  a 
considerable  measure  of  attention.  It  is  indeed  a 
weak  objection  against  the  arguments  already  addu- 
ced, that  the  inefficacy  of  motives^  and  the  advanta- 
ges subservient  to  them,  is  owing  to  inconsiderate- 
ness about  them,  or  important  defects  in  the  manner 
of  considering  them.  Obstinate  inconsiderateness 
about  infinite  obligations,  and  certainly  such  are  our 
obligations  to  love  God  and  bis  lawsj  is  itself  a  very 
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inexcusable  peryerseness.  All  the  motives  to  ho- 
liness are  motives  to  serious  attention  and  consi- 
deration. Strong  alienation  of  heart  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  carelessness  and  inattention  to  things  of  in- 
finite importance. 

But  besides  all  this,  experience  shows,  that  the 
strongest  motives  to  holiness  are  frequently  found 
ineffectual,  even  when  considered  with  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  concern.  This  is,  in  a  special 
manner,  verv  manifest  as  to  that  consideration 
and  concern  which  is  the  effect  of  distress  or  dan- 
ger. Oft-times  these  things  have  a  consider** 
able  effect  on  men^s  minds  for  a  time,  producing 
bitter  remorse  for  past  offences,  joined  with  manjr 
good  purposes  and  resolutidns.  But  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  these  things  may  be  found  where  there 
is  no  sincere  returning  to  God  with  the  whole 
beart.  It  is  in  vain  to  object,  that  where  the  motives 
to  holiness  are  not  effectual,  though  they  be  con- 
sidered with  attention,  there  are  other  important 
defects  in  the  manner  of  considering  them  $  and 
that  they  are  not  attended  to  with  a  right  disposi- 
tion of  soul.  Though  this  be  a  truth,  it  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  power  of  human  depravity,  but 
rather  a  confirmation  of  it.  The  motives  to  holi- 
ness are  not  only  motives  to  good  actions,  but  to 
a  right  disposition  of  heart.  Since  attention  to 
motives  is  not  sufficient  to  rectify  the  heart,  it  is  an 
argument  of  our  need  of  the  grace  of  God  for  that 
end. 

These  things  are  far  from  being  just  objections 
against  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the  attentive 
consideration  of  motives.  As  it  is  in  the  use  of 
means  that  we  are  to  seek  after  divine  grace,  so  a. 
chief  mean  of  holiness  is  due  attention  to  motives 
to  it.  Not  only  is  such  attention  a  chief  mean  of 
holiness,  but  a  prevalent  propensity  to  it  is  a  chief, 
part  of  holiness.  The  suitable  exercise  of  love  to 
God  and  hatred  of  sin,  necessarily  implies  the  ac- 
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tual  contemplation  of  the  motives  to  these  holy 
affections.  But  though  the  consideration  of  mo» 
tiyes  be  so  very  useful  and  necessary,  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  that  consideration 
of  them  which  is  joined  with  self-confidence  and  a 
disclaiming  of  dependence  on  divine  s^race,  and 
that  which  is  undertaken  with  humble  dependence 
and  earnest  application  for  it.  It  is  this  last  sort 
of  attention  to  motives,  that  is  (he  main  scope  of 
the  proofs  of  their  insufficiency  of  themselves  for 
the  great  end  proposed  by  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  hypocrites,  and  the  many  infirmities  of  the 
sincerely  religious,  which  are  frequently  made  ob- 
jections against  religion,  are  indeed  strong  confir- 
mations of  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  it.  They 
shew  the  power  of  human  corruption ;  they  shew 
that  there  is  not  such  efficacy  as  some  imagine  ia 
the  mere  consideration  of  motives.  It  is  certain 
that  not  only  the  sincerely  pious,  but  also  hypo- 
crites, are  oft-times  employed  that  way.  It  is  re- 
markable  that  there  are  many  severe  invectives,, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  those  who  oppose  re- 
vealed religion,  which  suppose  those  to  be  the 
worst  men  in  the  world  who  are  most  employed  in 
considering  the  motives  to  goodness  and  holiness ; 
namely,  the  men  whose  oiBSce  it  is  to  inculcate 
these  things  on  others.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
is  no  ground  to  look  on  these  men  as  of  a  different 
make  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  though 
there  be  a  good  deal  of  injustice  and  partiality  in 
such  invectives,  yet  is  there  so  much  truth  in  them 
as  shews,  that  the  efficacy  of  motives  and  consider- 
ation is  not  so  great  as  is  pretended  ;  and  that  it 
is  men's  wisdom,  in  the  diligent  consideration  of 
motives,  to  depend  on  a  superior  efficacy,  that  can 
make  them  have  a  due  effect  on  the  heart,  and  can 
triumph  over  all  opposition. 

Those  writers  who  appear  biassed  against  the 
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doctrine  of  divine  grace,  sometimes  lay  down  such 
grounds  of  self-diffidence,  as  are  very  favourable  to 
it,  and  evidently  tend  to  prove  the  necessity  of  it. 
They  own  sometimes,  in  very  strong  terms,  the 
necessity  of  distrusting  the  most  promising  good 
impressions.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  to 
this  purpose,  in  the  writings  of  a  celebrated  modern 
author  well  versed  in  the  moral  writings  of  the 
ancients.     His  words  are,  '  But  alas  !  the  misfor- 

*  tune  of  youth,  and  not  of  youth  merely,  but  of 

*  human  nature,  is  such,  that  it  is  a  thousand  times 

<  easier  to  frame  the  highest  ideas  of  virtue  and 

<  goodness,  than  to  practise  the  least  part.  And 
^  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  vir- 

*  tue  is  so  ill  practised ;    because  the  impressions 

*  which  seem  so  strong  at  first  are  too  far  relied  on. 

<  We  are  apt  to  think,  that  what  appears  so  fair, 
^  and  strikes  us  so  forcibly,  at  the  nrst  view,  will 

<  surely  hold  with  us.     We  launch  forth  into  spe- 

*  culation,  and  after  a  time,  when  we  look  back, 

*  and  see  how  slowly  practice  comes  up  to  it,  we 

*  are  the  sooner  led  to  despondency,  the  higher  we 

*  bad  carried  our  views  before."  Here  it  is  owned, 
that  the  motives  to  goodness  may  have  considera- 
ble effects  on  men's  minds  without  rectifying  the 
prevalent  dispositions  of  their  hearts ;  and  that, 
without  having  that  effect,  they  may  strike  very 
forcibly,  and  make  impressions  which  seem  at  first 
very  strong.  Though  such  impressions  of  goodness 
as  be  describes,  are  not  the  easiest  things  in  the  world, 
he  affirms  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult 
to  practise  the  least  part.  It  is  evident,  that  a 
culpable  weakness  or  perverseness,  which  defeats  so 
promising  impressions,  and  ideas  of  goodness  which 
strike  so  very  forcibly,  affords  strong  arguments 
against  that  self-confidence  that  excludes  depen- 
dence on  divine  grace.  The  author  affirms  that  so 
bad  success  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness  tends  to  des- 
pondency.    It  must  of  course,  tend  to  make  men 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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quit  the  pursuit.  •  This,  shews  how  desirable,  yea 
how.  needful  it  is,  to  have  so  powerful  a  pre^erva^^ 
tive  against  despair  of  success,  as  the  prospect  of 
those  powerful  aids  that  are  sufficient  for  surmount- 
ing  all  difficulties.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected, 
that  the  passage  just  now  cited  treats  only  of  the 
highest  degrees  pf  goodness.  But  though  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  passage  speaks  of  the  highest  ideas 
of  goodness,  what  follows  about  the  inefficacy  of 
the  most  promising  impressions,  seems  plainly  to 
be  affirmed  of  the  practice  of  goodness  ia  general 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  Divine  supernatural  Operations^  and  Misiaka 
coneeming  them. 

rilHEY  who  duly  consider  the  danger  of  ex- 
-*-  tremes,  especially  in  the  concerns  of  rdigion, 
Uiust  observe,  that  there  are  two  extremes  relating 
to  the  efficacy  of  second  causes,  which  have  a  very 
bad  influence  on  men's  minds,  in  inquiries  of  the 
greatest  important.  The  one  is,  an  unreasonable 
firopensity  to  imagine  divine  interposition  in  things 
that  are  really  the  effects  of  the  ciourse  of  nature, 
acting  in  a  constant  dejpendence  on  the  Deity :  the 
Other  is,  an  excessive  fondness  for  accounting  for 
«very  thing  by  the  natural  efficacy  of  second  causes, 
without  admitting  any  immediate  divine  interpo- 
eition  whatever.  The  first  of  these  extremes,  is 
oflUtimes  the  occasion  of  various  sorts  of  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm  ^  and  the  other  of  more  direct 
impiety. 

Some  speculative  men,  who  set  no  bounds  to  the 
love  of  accounting  for  every  thing,  are  strongly 
biassed  against  the  doctrine  of  grace,  as  clashing 
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with  their  favourite  prejudices.  .  They'  are  dis- 
gust^ at  a  doctrine  which  ascribes  to  the  First 
Cause,  a  manner  of  operation,  in  producing  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  so  unsuitable,  as  they  imagine, 
to  his  manner  of  operation  in  his  other  works ; 
and  to  the  order  that  obtains  both  in  the  material 
and  intellectual  world.  They  seem  to  imagine, 
that  in  all  the  other  divine  works,  every  things 
without  exception,  happens  merely  according  to 
a  natural  course,  or  according  to  the  efficacy  of 
second  causes,  operating  suitably  to  general  estab- 
lished laws,  while  the  Deity  only  preserves  these 
laws  and  the  creatures  governed  liy  them.  The 
doctrine  of  grace,  appears  to  those  men  disagreea- 
ble to  reason,  as  interfering  with  the  uniformity  of 
the  divine  works.  And  whereas  the  efficacy  of 
grace  is  sometimes  termed  supernatural,  because  it 
exceeds  the  natural  energy  of  second  causes,  some- 
times people  annex  to  that  word  several  wrong 
notions,  which  strengthen  their  prejudices  against 
the  thing  intended  by  it.  They  seem  to  imagine,* 
that  supernatural  operation  denotes  such  effects, 
and  such  a  manner  of  working,  as  is  unsuitable  to 
the  frame  of  human  nature :  and  reverses  the  es- 
tablished order  of  nature  as  to- the  connection  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  is  proper  therefore  to 
make  some  remarks  on  supernatural  operation,  or 
immediate  divine  interposition  in  general,  which 
will  illustrate  several  important  properties  of  the 
operations  of  grace,  and  shew  tliat  the  prejudices . 
in  view  are  ill  founded. 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  supernatural 
c^ration  does  not  imply  a  reversing  of  any  of  the 
established  laws  of  nature.  When  people  imagine 
all  supernatural  operation  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  works,  they  seem  to  con- 
found two  things  that  are  very  different ;  namely, 
the  reversing  the  order  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
changing  tb^  state  or  disposition  of  natural  objects. 
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The  state  or  disposition  of  natural  objects  may  be 
changed  by  the  First  Cause,  without  any  greater 
alteration  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  when  such 
changes  are  produced  in  >any  object  by  external 
second  causes,  and  particularly  by  free  agents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  men  turn  a  river  into  a 
new  channel,  though  they  are  said  to  change  its 
natural  course,  the  motion  of  that  power,  after  that 
change,  is  really  as  natural,  or  as  suitable  to  the 
luws  of  nature,  as  before  ;  though  the  change  be  ao 
effect,  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  river  itself  sufficient  to  produce.  Id  like  man- 
ner, it  is  evident,  that  the  First  Cause  can  easily 
work  good  and  useful  alterations  in  the  state  or 
disposition  of  various  sorts  of  creatures,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  even  any 
total  alteration  on  the  nature  or  disposition  of  these 
creatures  themselves.  Thus  even  m  hearts  void  of 
holiness,  the  Deity  can  easily  restrain  wickedness, 
by  good  impressions  contradicting  particular  cor- 
rupt passions ;  or  turning  some  hurtful  passions, 
such  as  anger  and  wrath,  into  kindness  and  good- 
will, Gen.  xxxii.  In  such  a  case,  though  these  good 
impressions  would  not  have  happened  without  ex- 
ternal interposition,  yet  may  they  operate  after- 
wards in  a  natural  way,  in  producing  considera- 
ble good  effects,  such  as  the  fruits  of  kind  affec- 
tion and  goodwill,  instead  of  those  of  anger  or 
hatred. 

These  things  shew,  that  supernatural  operations 
in  general,  and  consequently  the  operations  of 
grace,  do  not  imply  a  reversing  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. This  will  be  more  evident  in  considering 
afterwards  the  Scripture-account  of  the  manner  w 
these  operations,  and  of  the  means  that  are  subser- 
vient to  them.  But  it  may  be  proper  first  to  take 
a  view  of  those  effects  that  are  the  main  design  of 
them.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
what  is  the  import  of  the  word  iialuralf  according 
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to  the  best  meaning  of  it,  when  it  is  opposed  to 
what  is  unaalural,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  eomiptioa  of  nature*  Acoordiag  to  this 
use  of  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  thosie  thinga 
are  said  to  be  most  natural,  which  are  most  suita- 
ble to  the  nature  of  things,  and  particularly  to  tlie 
plaitt  acope  or  end  of  the  structure  of  our  own  na»- 
iure,  or  most  sirfMervieot  to  the  highest  perfectioii 
^'  wbich  it  is  capable.  Taking  woras  in  thb 
aefise,  that  corruption  which  divine  grace  opposes^ 
«nd  is  designed  to  root  out,  is  the  most  unnatural 
tiMng  in  the  world.  It  is  proper  to  observe  this^ 
because,  though  the  use  of  words  be  arbitrary,  yet 
the  ambiguity  of  expressions  concerning  what  ia 
natural  or  according  to  nature,  sometimes  occasions 
kurtful  misconstructions,  and  is  made  a  handle  oft 
to  bad  purposes. 

If  the  things  which  distinguish  our  nature  front 
inferior  natures,  should  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal things  in  our  structure  and  frame,  then  it  is 
certain,  tiiat  the  main  things  in  our  own  nature,  aa 
well  as  ei'ery  part  of  the  nature  of  things  about  us» 
point  out  that  to  be  our  chief  end  and  highest  per- 
fection which  the  Scripture  represents  to  us  as  sueb^ 
This  is  evident  from  the  bright  display  that  every 
thing  in  nature  gives  us  of  the  glory  and  goodness 
of  its  author,  the  distinguishing  capacity  which  the 
rational  soul  has  of  knowing,  loving  and  enjoying 
him,  together  with  its  incapacity  of  happiness  in 
any  thiog  else ;  the  native  tendency  of  all  the  di- 
vine works  and  benefits  to  excite  due  acknowledge 
Bients  of  the  alI->powerfuI  and  tirise  Creator,  and 
the  infinitely  kind  Benefactor,  and  that  ccmscience 
which  teaches  us  to  consider  him  as  tbe  moral  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  and  reEm)nstrate9  to  us  the  in- 
finite obligations  we  are  lukler  in  point  of  justi<ie» 
gratitude,  and  interest,  to  adhere  to  him  as  tbo 
source  of  all  good,  on  wbom  we  have  so  absolute  a 
dependence.     Th^ie  things^  if  duly  considered,. 

Q3 
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nature,  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  design  of 
such  operations  is  to  remove  the  most  unnatural  dis- 
order in  the  world.      They  rescue  our  faculties 
from  the  most  unnatural  abuse  and  perversion  of 
them.      By  subduing  depravity,  they  restore  the 
primitive  and  original   rectitude   of  our  nature. 
They  re-establish  a  blessed  order  and  harmony  in 
the  inward  principles  of  action,  namely  the  inward 
inclinations  and  alFections  of  the   heart.      They 
render  them  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things,  pro- 
portioned in  the  main  to  the  worth  of  their  objects^ 
(the  heart  being  chiefly  attached  to  the  chief  good)^ 
and  sQbservient  to  the  true  perfection  ot  our  nature 
ind  the  end  of  our  being. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  very  proper  sense,  that  it  is 

'he  supernatural  efficacy  of  grace  that  re-establish- 

3  and  promotes  the  most  important  efficacy  of 

atnral  causes.     The  most  important  and  most  ex- 

ellent  use  of  natural  causes,  is  their  subserviency 

-y  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 

Ttional  creatures.     It  is  prevalent  depravity  and 

p^     rdness  of  heart  ttkat   hinders  their  efficacy  that 

^       T.     According  to  the  common  and  natural  way 

speaking  on  tnoral  subjects,  the  motives  to  love 

'!  dbey  God,  are  called  just  causes  of  love  and 

'^di^nce :  and  transgressions  of  God's  righteous 

III  are  mid  to  be  without  cause  and  unaccounta- 

^xprefsions  indeed  must  be  understood 

ind  moral  sense  ;   there  being  that  in 

r  which  can  account  for  bis 

^lie  natural  cause  of  them. 

•f  speaking  on  this  subject, 

hat  was  observed  above, 

is  opposite  to  true  holi- 

erly  explained,  the  most 

%vor]d;    and  that  divine 

i^oves  the  main  hindrance 

^eacy  of  natural  causes, 

the  minds  tnd  hearts  of 
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reasonable  creatures,  directiog  them  to  the  Fint 
Cause,  tiie  source  of  all  good.  But  this  will  be  still 
more  evident  if  we  consider,  not  only  ibe  effects  of 
divine  grace,  but  also  ibe  Scripture- account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  |iroduces  them. 

It  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that  the  operations 
of  grace  are  suited  to  the  frame  of  our  natuies^  ' 
and  to  those  laws  of  nature  which  relate  to  the  fiU 
test  meaas  of  producing  the  best  efiecta  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  ot^  reasonable  creatures.  The 
proper  means  or  causes  ol*  producing  belief  or  pei^ 
suasion,  with  suitable  affections,  are  sucli  thitfgs  as 
these  :  light  or  evidence,  arguments  and  nu^tives^ 
serious  proposal  of  them,  mature  conaideratioo^ 
earnest  exhortation  and  entreaty,  warnine^  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  like.  As  several  of  these  tbiogs  were 
considered  in  the  former  section,  it  was  observed^ 
ibat  though  our  need  of  divine  grace  supposes  the 
insufficiency  of  these  means  in  theoiselvea,  yet  the 
efficacy  of  grace  does  not  take  away  tiie  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  them.  It  is  erident  from  Scrips 
ture,  that  these  and  the  like  meaas,  are  ordio- 
arily  made  use  of  in  subsm  viency  to  the  oper»- 
tions  of  grace,  both  in  th^  first  production  of  its 
blessed  effects,  and  in  advancing  them  towards 
perfection. 

According  to  Scripture,  as  divine  grace  excites 
men  to  good  actions  by  producing  good  affections,, 
so  it  produces  good,  affections  and  inclinations  in 
their  hearts,  by  inarming  their  judgments  and  en- 
lightening their  minds.  As  divine  love  must  be 
founded  on  the  belief  of  divine  truths,  that  is,  on 
the  belief  of  the  most  just  motives  of  love  in  the 
world ;  so  faitb  working  by  love  is  represented  a« 
the  whole  of  trae  religion.  So  much  the  nu>re  un* 
natural  is  some  people^s  way  of  reasoning,  in  op^ 
posing  the  importance  of  faith  on  pretence  of  mag- 
nifying the  iciiportance  of  good  inclinations.  As 
God  affprds .  abuadwt  ^videno^  for  the  divine  qi> 
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gin  of  what  be  reveals,  and  proposes  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  what  he  requires;  so  the 
manner  in  which  these  things  are  enforced  in 
Scripture,  is  evidently  the  fittest  in  the  world  to 
command  attention  and  to  make  deep  impression. 
He  condescends  to  reason  with  us,  to  expostulate 
with  us,  to  appeal  to  ourselves  that  we  have  no  just 
c^use  for  our  obstinacy,  to  anticipate  our  objec- 
tions against  trusting  in  him  and  obeying  him, 
and  with  the  most  useful  and  alarming  warnings, 
to  mix  the  most  engaging  invitations,  drawing  us 
with  the  cords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  man. 

The  Scripture  teaches  us  also,  that  holy  inclin- 
ations and  affections  are  promotied  and  strengthened 
in  the  heart,  by  the  same  suitable  means  by  which 
they  were  produced  at  first.  The  serioqs  consider- 
ation of  proper  motives,  and  the  frequent  proposal 
of  them  in  outward  instructions,  which  is  so  sub- 
servient to  due  consideration,  are  of  constant  use» 
And,  as  was  observed  before,  that  besides  the 
due  proposal  and  consideration  of  motives,  there 
are  various  outward  circumstances,  which  are  sub- 
servient to  their  good  influence ;  so  the  Scriptures 
shew,  that  the  various  dispensations  of  God^s  pro- 
vidence are  made  subservient  to  the  efficacy  of  hi» 
grace.  Though  the  success  of  these  means  is  not 
owing  to  themselves,  since  experience  shews  that 
men's  depravity  is  proof  against  them ;  yet  when 
divine  grace  overpowers  that  depravity,  it  re-es- 
tablishes, as  was  observed  a  little  above,  the  good 
influence  of  means.  It  renders  them  really  effec- 
tual for  those  goods  ends  to  which  they  have  an  in- 
trinsic but  not  an  insuperaUe  tendency.  Every 
thing  in  the  order  of  grace,  pr  in  the  new  creation, 
is  connected,  suitably  to  the  frame  of  human  na- 
ture,  to  the  nature  of  good  affections  and  inclina- 
tions, their  means  and  effects.  This  is  evident  from 
the  influence  of  just  impressions  of  guilt  and  de- 
pravity, on  a  duq.  esteem  of  redemption  and  grace  i 
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tiie  connection  between  different  degrees  of  c?h 
dence  and  just  assent;  of  faith  and  kyre  to  the  end 
and  proportionable  love  to  the  means,  of  vigorous 
and  repeated  acts  strcnglhening  good  habits,  and 
good  habits  exciting  to  good  acts.  When  a 
sinner  becomes  a  new  creature,  the  use  of  the 
means  of  spiritual  life  beoonses,  as  it  were,  nator^ 
to  him.  They  are  as  naturally  the  objects  of  bis 
hunger  and  thir&t,  as  it  it  aaturid  for  every  )i?ing 
creature  to  use  the  means  of  self-preservation. 
That  which  is  of  particular  importance  in  consider- 
ing this  subject,  is  the  influence  of «  Hfe  of  faith  OO' 
all  the  parts  of  holiness.  A  life  of  faith  on  the 
Son  of  God,  is  a  life  of  habitual  acknowledgneat 
and  consideration  of  the  strongest  caotiv«s  to  love 
and  obey  God,  as  well  as  of  the  strongest  groond 
of  joy  and  triumph  in  him.  It  is  also  the  appoint- 
ed means  of  obtaining  all  needful  supplies  of  sancti- 
fying grace.  Thus  the  due  acknowledgment  of 
die  nrnst  powerful  motives  to  holiness  is  the  means 
of  obtaining  that  powerful  grace  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  it. 

These  things  shew  that  the  operations  of  grace 
are  fitted  to  the  frame  o£  our  nature,  both  as  to 
the  effects  they  produce,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing them.  They  are  far  from  reversing  those 
good  and  wise  laws  of  nature  of  which  God  himself 
is  the  author.  They  promote  the  c^iief  end  of  all 
these  laws,  and  that  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
connection  which  these  '  laws  establish  betweea 
causes  and  eflfects,  or  between  the  means  of  good 
ends  and  the  ends  themselves.  It  naaybe  said, 
it  is  sin  that  has  broken  that  cooaeeiion  betweea 
natural  causes  and  their  best  effects ;  and  it  is  di- 
vine grace  that  restores  it. 

It  may  be  proper,  for  ferther  illustrating  thb 
matter,  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  chief  Iniown 
ends  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  of  tke  geoenl 
laws  that  establidii  the  connection  faelwe 
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•od  effects.  Tvro  principal  known  ends  of  that 
«onstitution  are,  first,  that  it  gives  a  transcendent 
'Aspiaj  ol'  the  msdom  of  God ;  and  then,  that  it 
directs  the  actirity  and  good  endeavours  of  crea- 
tores.  The  connection  between  causes  and  effects 
is  that  which  directs  us  to  the  means  we  must  use 
in  order  to  the  good  ends  we  ought  to  pursue. 
There  is  in  the  operations  of  srace  an  excellent 
^Mrder  that  answers  these  good  purposes.  There 
is  a  subordination  of  causes  and  effects,  a  connec- 
tion between  fit  means  and  good  ends,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety,  that  gives  a  bright 
^isphy  of  supreme  wisdom.  And  seeing  the  pro- 
arises  of  divine  grace  are  made  in  such  a  manner 
«s  to  encourage  a  bumble  diligent  dependance  on 
God  in  the  use  of  means,  and  to  discourage  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  in  a  sound  sense,  that 
there  are  laws  of  grace  as  well  as  of  nature,  cal- 
culated to  regulate  the  endeavours  of  those  who 
aeek  God  with  their  whole  hearts,  so  as  to  direct 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  happiness. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  it  is  evident^  tbat  ciivine  grace 
JiotB  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of 
iMitttral  causes,  than  by  preventing  the  efficacy  of 
tbe  natural  causes  of  destruction.  That  prevalent 
depraved  affections  are  the  natural  causes  of  mise- 
ry, is  owned  even  by  those  who  are  against  divine 
interposilion  to  prevent  it.  This  is  carrying  the 
love  of  a  mere  natural  course  of  things  to  a  very 
great  height. 

Id  tbe  mean  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe  what 
concessions  ought  to  be  made  concerning  divine 
immediate  interposition.  It  should  be  always  ac« 
knowledged  that  it  is  what  the  Deity  is  not  obliged 
to.  Several  things  that  are  objected  against  the 
reality  of  it,  are  proofs  of  the  free  undeserved  con- 
descension manifested  in  it.  That  is  the  true  im- 
provement that  should  be  made  of  them.  If  he 
ahould  leave  transgressors  wholly  to  the  natural 
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tiie  connection  between  different  degrees  of  e?H 
dence  and  just  assent;  of  faith  aad  lore  to  the  end 
and  proportionable  love  to  the  means,  of  vigorous 
and  repeated  acts  strengihenhig  good  habits,  and 
good  habits  exciting  to  good  acts.  When  a 
sinner  becomes  a  new  creature,  the  use  of  the 
means  of  spiritual  Ufe  becomes,  as  it  were,  natond 
to  him.  They  are  as  naturally  the  ofc^ts  of  bis 
hunger  and  thir&t,  as  ft  it  aaiurid  for  every  )i?ing 
creature  to  use  the  means  of  self-preservation. 
That  which  is  of  particular  importance  in  consider- 
ing this  subject,  is  the  influence  of «  Hfe  of  faith  on 
all  the  parts  of  h(riiness.  A  life  of  faith  on  the 
Son  of  God,  is  a  life  of  habitual  acknowledgmcat 
and  consideration  of  the  strongest  niotiv«s  to  love 
and  obey  God,  as  well  as  of  the  strongest  groond 
of  joy  and  triumph  in  him.  It  is  alsoUie  appoint* 
ed  means  of  obtaining  all  needful  supplies  of  sancti- 
O^'^g  grace.  Thus  the  due  acknowledgment  ef 
die  most  powerful  motives  to  holiness  is  the  means 
of  obtainiog  that  powerful  grace  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  it. 

These  things  shew  that  the  operations  of  grace 
are  fitted  to  the  frame  of  our  nature,  both  as  to 
the  effects  they  produce,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing them.  They  are  far  from  reversing  those 
good  and  wise  laws  of  aatore  of  which  God  himself 
is  the  author.  They  promote  the  c^iaef  end  of  all 
these  laws,  and  that  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
connection  which  these  '  laws  establish  bet  wees 
causes  and  effects,  or  between  the  means  of  good 
ends  and  the  ends  themselves.  It  naaybe  said, 
it  is  sin  that  has  broken  that  conneeiion  between 
natural  causes  and  their  best  effects ;  and  it  is  di- 
vine grace  that  restores  it. 

It  may  be  proper,  for  ferther  illustrating  thn 
matter,  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  chief  Iniown 
ends  of  the  unifornaity  of  nature,  or  of  tke  geoeial 
laws  that  establish  the  connection  faelwevi 
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mod  effects.  Tvro  principal  known  ends  of  that 
«onstitution  are,  first,  that  it  gives  a  transcendent 
^dispiaj  ol'  the  msdom  of  God ;  and  then,  that  it 
directs  the  activity  and  good  endeavours  of  crea- 
tores.  The  connection  between  causes  and  effects 
is  that  which  directs  us  to  the  means  we  must  use 
in  order  to  the  good  ends  we  ought  to  pursue. 
There  is  in  the  operations  of  srace  an  excellent 
^Mrder  that  answers  these  good  purposes.  There 
is  a  subordination  of  causes  and  effects,  a  connec- 
tion between  fit  means  and  good  ends,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety,  that  gives  a  bright 
display  of  supreme  wisdom.  And  seeing  the  pro- 
arises  of  divine  graee  are  made  in  such  a  manner 
«s  to  encourage  a  humble  diligest  dependance  on 
Crod  in  the  use  of  means,  and  to  discourage  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  in  a  sound  sense,  that 
there  are  laws  of  grace  as  well  as  of  nature,  cal- 
culated to  regulate  the  endeavours  of  those  who 
aeek  God  with  their  whole  hearts,  so  as  to  direct 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  happiness. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident^  tbat  divine  grace 
JiotB  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of 
iMitiiral  causes,  than  by  preventing  the  efficacy  of 
the  natural  causes  of  destruction.  That  prevalent 
depraved  affections  are  the  natural  causes  of  mise- 
ry, is  owned  even  by  those  who  are  against  divine 
interposilioa  to  prevent  it  This  is  carrying  the 
love  of  a  mere  natural  course  of  things  to  a  very 
great  height. 

Id  the  mean  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe  what 
concessions  ought  to  be  made  concerniag  divine 
immediate  interposition.  It  should  be  always  ac« 
iLnowledged  that  it  is  what  the  Deity  is  not  obliged 
to.  Several  things  that  are  objected  against  the 
reality  of  it,  are  proofs  of  the  free  undeserved  con- 
descension manifested  in  it.  That  is  the  true  im- 
provement that  should  be  made  of  them.  If  he 
should  leave  transgressors  wholly  to  the  natural 
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Ijr,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  intelligent  liein^ 
and  the  procuring  causes  of  them ;  besides  thai 
the  authority  or  dignity  of  the  moral  law  of  God, 
has  an  evident  connection  with  his  moral  attributes. 
It  is  a  principal  excellency  of  the  divine  admiuis- 
tration,  that  all  thf?  parts  of  it .  are  subservient  or 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  divine  moral  lavr, 
and  the  regard  the  Deity  has  for  it.  These  things 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  laws ;  for  instance,  of 
those  that  regulate  the  motions  of  the  materisl 
world. 

If  the  order  of  the  moral  world  be  of  supreme 
importance,  it  is  certain  that  the  operations  of  di- 
vine grace  are,  according  to  the  Scripture-account 
of  them,  highly  suitable  aUd  subservient  to  it.  All 
the  effects  of  divine  grace  are  bestowed  on  guiltj 
transgressors,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  stutabk 
to  the  honour  and  majesty  of  the  divine  law  and 
justice.  The  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Spirit  of 
-God,  is  the  effect  and, purchase  of  redemption  bj 
the  blood  of  his  Son,  which  magnifies  his  law  to 
the  uttermost.  A^l  the  operations  of  God's  grace 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  acts  of  distributive 
justice,  as  well  as  of  transcendent  mercy.  They 
^re  the  rewards  of  the  infinite  merit  of  the  Me- 
diator, while  they  are  acts  of  pure  favour  to  trans- 
gressors. 

It  is  not  needful,  in  this  place^  to  enlarge  on  tbe 
Scripture  account  of  the  manifold  relation  betweea 
redemption  and  sanctifying  grace.  If  we  consider 
bow,  according  to  the  account  there  given  of  this 
important  matter,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
the  meritorious  cause  of  sanctifying  grace ;  his  in- 
tercession founded  on  his  sacrifice,  the  continual 
procuring  cause  of  it;  the  gospel  which  reveals  it, 
the  external  means  ;  and  that  faith  which  includes 
a  due  acknowledgment  of  it,  the  chief  inward 
means  of  it :  as  also,  how  tbe  sanctifying  work  of 
|jiod-&  Spirit  is  a  continuation  of  that  energy  wbicb 
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raised  Christ,  as  the  head  of  the  new  creation,  from 
the  dead ;  how  the  union  between  him,  and  all 
who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified  by  him,  is  com- 
pared  to  that  between  the  head  and  the  members 
of  the  natural  body  ;  how,  by  virtue  of  that  union, 
ail  divine  grace  and  consolation  is  communicated 
from  him  to  them  :  all  these  things  shew,  that  the 
law  or  covenant  of  grace  is  well  ordered  in  all 
things ;  and  that  there  is  in  this  new  creation  a 
sublime  harmony  and  a  glorious  order  transcending 
any  other  we  can  conceive.  This  is  farther  evident 
from  what  was  hinted  above,  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  promises  of  divine  grace  are  proposed.  It 
is-  in  such  a  manner  as  contains  the  most  powerful 
airguments  against  sloth  and  indifference,  and  the 
strongest  motives  and  encouragements  to  humble 
diligence  in  the  use  of  means ;  while  a  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  humble 
dependence  on  it  by  prayer  and  supplication,  is  it- 
self, by  divine  appointment,  a  principal  means 
of  obtaining  that  grace,  as  well  as  an  exercise 
which  has  a  particular  native  tendency  to  make 
the  heart  steady  and  vigorous  in  all  good  endea- 
vours. 

■  What  has  been  said,  is  of  use  to  illustrate  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  supernatural  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace,  and  to  vindicate  them  from 
the  objections  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  this 
section.  These  objections  are  founded,  partly  on 
mistaken  notions  of  supernatural  operation,  and 
partly  on  wrong  suppositions,  against  which  there 
are  strong  exceptions  from  natural  reason,  though 
we  should  abstract  from  revelation.  Of  this  kind 
is  that  notion  of  the  divine  works,  which  supposes 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  them,  that 
there  should  be  no  divine  immediate  interposition 
of  any  kind,  not  even  for  the  most  important  pur- 
poses. We  ought  indeed  to  admire  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  other  perfections  manifested  in  the 
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established  laws  of  nature,  from  wbicb  so  i^lorioos 
an  order  results.  But  the  excellency  of  these  di- 
vine operations,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
merely  according  to  these  laws,  and  the  order  that 
results  from  them,  receives  no  prejudice  from  a 
mixture  of  other  operations,  of  a  different  kind, 
which,  as  was  observed,  do  not  reverse  these  laws, 
but  promote  the  highest  ends  of  them.  To  sup- 
pose  that  the  First  Cause  must  produce  no  effects 
but  what  second  causes  are  sufficient  to  produce  by 
the  power  he  has  given  them  by  general  estabJishea 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  supposition  of  bad  influence  as 
to  natural  religion  itself.  It  is  exceeding  unsoita- 
ble  to  the  impressions  we  should  have  of  the  io- 
comprehensibility  of  God  and  bis  works.  It  tends 
to  lessen  our  ideas  of  the  influence  of  providence, 
and  has  too  much  affinity  to  the  old  heathen  fate. 
It  tends  to  lessen  moral  dependence  of  reasonable 
creatures  on  the  Deity,  and  to  lessen  our  apprehen- 
sion of  that  moral  order  of  the  world  which  is  of 
supreme  importance,  and  to  which  the  natural 
order  of  it  is  subservient.  It  is  a  notion,  which, 
when  taken  in  its  full  latitude,  clashes  with  the 
known  observation  of  the  best  philosophers  on  the 
laws  and  chief  known  parts  of  the  fram6  of  na- 
ture; namely,  that  though  they  are  calculated 
for  a  very  long  continuance,  yet  not  for  a  perpe- 
tual continuance  without  renewed  divine  interpo- 
sition. 

The  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  has  been 
made  an  objection  against  prayer,  relating  to  ex- 
ternal providences.  Several  such  prayers  seem  to 
suppose  divine  interposition  restraining  the  depnu 
vily  of  wicked  men,  and  overruling  the  efficacy  of 
natural  causes  in  the  material  world,  when  threat- 
ening us  with  outward  dangers  and  distresses.  'As 
to  divine  interposition  restraining  wickedness,  as 
it  has  been  owned  by  people  who  had  only  the  light 
of  nature^  so  it  is  evidently  suitable  to  the  most  nar 
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ttiral  notions  of  supreme  goodness.  As  to  the  mo* 
tions  in  the  material  world,  when  it  is  supposed  evi* 
dent  and  unqupstionahle,  that  all  of  them  without 
exception  happen  merely  according  to  general  laws, 
this  seems  partly  owing  to  inadvertence.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  visible  constancy  and  uniformity  in 
most  of  these  things,  particularly  in  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  what  has  a  connection 
with  it.  But  It  b  obvious  there  is  hne  part  of  the 
visible  creation,  on  which  the  usefulness  of  the 
other  parts  of  it  to  its  inhabitants  verr  much  de- 
pends, in  whose  motions  there  is  so  vast  a  variety 
of  changes  that  no  uniformity  can  be  discerned  or 
pretended,  nor  any  general  laws  by  which  they  can 
be,  for  the  most  part,  accounted  for.  The-motions 
of  ihc  air  in  which  we  breathe,  are  of  that  impor- 
tance, that  without  them,  the  regular  variety  ot* 
seasons  would  be  useless,  and  ail  the  other  provi- 
sion for  the  life  of  the  animal  world  lost.  As  these 
motions  are  ordinarily  the  means  of  innumerable 
advantages,  they  are  capable  of  being  the  inslru- 
fiients  of  various  calamities ;  such  as  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  epidemic  diseases,  besides  various  parti- 
cular disasters.  The  thing  that  makes  them  capa- 
ble of  answering  so  many  different  ends,  is  their 
inconstancy  and  variety,  which  no  philosophy  can 
reduce  to  general  laws.  Some  indeed  have  sup- 
posed, that  infinite  wisdom  may  have  so  contrived 
the  original  frame  of  nature,  that  all  these  motions, 
4iowever  various,  should  owe  their  rise  to  natural 
causes,  without  any  immediate  divine  interposition. 
But  though  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  is  impos- 
sible, seeing  nothing  is  so  to  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  yet  as  there  can  be  no  positive  proof  of  it, 
so  it  is  sufficient  to  the  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  that 
though  many  of  these  motions  proceeded  from 
immediate  interposition  operating,  when  once  they- 
are  produced,  according  to  the  laws,  of  nature,  such 
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interposition  would  not  mar  the  unifortnity  and 
^Tonstancy  of  nature  in  those  other  parts  of  it  where 
such  uniformity  is  requisite.  The  mention  of  this 
instance  is  the  more  suitable  to  the  chief  subject  io 
view,  because  of  the  known  scripture  expressions 
and  comparisons,  taken  from  that  part  of  nature,  to 
illustrate  in  some  measure  that  important  subject 
to  our  weak  capacities,  John  iii.  8. 

Though  it  were  supposed  that  there  were  no 
immediate  divine  interposition,  in.  producing  any 
other  effects  whatever,  but  only  those  ascribed  to 
divine  grace,  yet  the  disparity  between  these  and 
all  other  effects  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  ;  of  so  vast  importance, 
that  it  serves  to  refute  all  objections  concerning  s 
disparity  ih  the  manner  of  producing  them.  A 
nisin  evidence  of  this  is  the  subject  insisted  on  in 
-the  preceding  section.  Human  corruption,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  natural  causes  to  subdue  it,  has 
made  such  interposition  necessary. 

That  which  has  made  it  necessary,  is  a  thing  pe. 
culiar  to  free  agents,  and  of  which  the  inanimate 
or  irrational  part  of  the  creation  is  not  capable. 
Only  intelligent  beings  are  capable  of  introducing 
such  disorder  into  the  universe  as  needs  divine  in- 
terposition to  rectify  and  redress  it.  They  only  are 
capable  of  a  voluntary  abuse  and  corruption  of  ex- 
cellent natural  powers,  and  of  departing  from  their 
original,  and  what  may  be  properly  called  their 
natural  state.  And  therefore,  though  it  were 
certain  that  it  belonged  to  the  original  perfection 
of  the  other  divine  works,  that  there  should  be  no 
iieed  of  divine  interposition  aflerwards,  yet  this 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  as  to  free  agents.  Va- 
rious arguments  were  adduced  above,  to  shew  that 
they  do  need  such  interposition ;  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  force  in  these  arguments  to  prove  our 
need  of  it,  it  should  make  us  very  cautious  how  we 
subtilize  against  it^  as  to  its  want  of  analogy  with 
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other  divine  operations,  lest  the  love  of  philoso- 
phizing carry  it  against  the  love  of  true  holiness 
and  happiness. 

Though  it  were  supposed  that  in  other  cases 
there-  are  very  useful  and  desirable  effects,  for 
which  divine  interposition  is  necessary,  as  well 
as  for  the  effects  ascribed  to  divine  grace ;  yet 
there  are  no  other  effects  in  the  world  that  are  in 
themselves  so  necessary,  or  which,  in  respect  of 
importance,'  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  Divine 
Interposition  may  be  necessary  for  other  desirable 
effects,  but  no  other  effects  are  necessary  to  hap- 
piness, but  conformity  to  God  and  the  enjoyment 
cyf  htm.  As  these  are  the  great  ends  of  divine, 
grace,  so  they  are  evidently  the  noblest  effects  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  highest  order  of  created 
beings.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  transcendent  ex- 
cellency in  these  effects  of  divine  power,  as  they  are 
the  chief  effects  of  divine  goodness. 

Though  human  corruption  did  not  make  divine 
supernatural  operation  necessary  in  order  to  holi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  on  other  accounts  in  order  to 
complete  happiness.  Though  holiness  be  a  chirf 
part  of  happiness,  it  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  of  it.  It  includes  in  its  nature  desire  of  en* 
joyments  that  are  not  inseparable  from  it.  Suita- 
ble love  to  God  with  the  whole  heart,  includes 
.  transcendent  desires  after  God ;  not  only  after  his 
favour,  but  after  the  fullest  assurances  of  it,  and  of 
its  perpetual  continuance.  As  stlso  after  such  en- 
joyment of  God,  such  intercourse  with  him,  and 
communications  from  him,  as  cannot  be  the  eflects 
of  the  mere  course  of  nature;  and  cannot  take 
place  while  the  Deity  acts  towards  a  creature  mere- 
ly in  the  character  of  universal  Cause  supporting 
the  established  laws  of  nature. 
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SECTION    V. 

Of  the  peculiar  ExceUcncies  of  the  Grace  of  Divine 
LovCf  and  the  lively  vigorous  Extrcisc  of  it. 

¥T  is  evident  from  what  was  considered  formerljr, 
-'-  concerning  the  Scripture- account  of  the  effects 
of  divine  ^race,  and  the  distinguishing  characten 
of  true  holiness,  that  the  lively  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  tiie  grace  of  divine  love  is  a  chief  part  of 
•true  religion.  But  because  this  vigorous  enga/ne- 
ment  of  the  heart  and  affections  in  religious  wor- 
ship, is  in  itself  a  matter  of  so  great  importance, 
and  .at  the -same  time  a  thing  against  which  many 
people  appear  very  much  prejudiced,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  this  subject  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly. 

It  was  observed  before,  that  all  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  divine  love  are  so  many  motives  to  the 
frequent  exercise  of  that  noble  affection.  The  same 
laws  of  nature  and  revelation  which  require  divine 
love,  require  frequent  divine  worship.  They  re- 
quire our  honouring  God,  and  our  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  by  ha- 
bitual acknowledgments  of  his  excellencies,  and  our 
manifold  obligations  to  him.  It  is  obvious  there 
are  two  very  different  ways  of  doing  this  ;  name- 
ly, a.  cold,  superficial  and  careless  way,  which  does 
not  affect  the  heart;  and  a  serious  affectionate 
way,  with  deep  reverence,  esteem,  gratitude,  and 
strong  desires  after  conformity  to  God.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  which  of  these  two  ways  of  worshipping 
or  contemplating  God,  are  most  suitable  to  the 
love  of  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul, 
and  all  our  strength.  People  void  of  love  to  God 
may  be  employed  in  considering  and  acknowledg- 
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iag  their  obligation  to  loire  him  ;    but  while  their 
hearts   are  insensible  of  these  obligations,  while 
their  heapts  are  not  in  some  measure  penetrated 
with  suitable  impressions  of  them,  their  praise, 
their  adoration  and  prayer,  are  not  sincere  acts  of 
religious  worship.     Sincere  acts  of  divine  worship 
must  be  real  exercises  of  divine  love.     Acts  of  wor* 
ship  are  not  designed  to  inform  God,  either  of  bis 
own  infinite  excellencies  and  benefits,  or  of  our 
wants ;    all  which  be  knows  infinitely  better  than 
we  do.     Seeing  the  end  of  worship  is  not  that  we 
may  inform  God,  but  that  we  may  honour  and  en- 
joy him ;  it  is  evident,  neither  of  these  can  be  done 
unless  we  honour  him  with  our  whole  heart.    Acta 
of  worship  are  designed  for  strengthening  and  for- 
tifying divine  love  m  the  heart  by  a  due  exercise  of 
it.     It  is  evident  that  a  few  strong  and  vigorous 
actings  of  any  good  affection  or  habit,  have  a  great- 
er tendency  to  strengthen  it  than  many  weak  and 
superficial  actings.     It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  ac- 
customed to  acknowledgments  of  God's  perfections 
and  benefits,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  accustom  otifi- 
selves  to  acknowledge  these  things  in  a  cold  and 
indifTerent  manner.     For  the  natural  effects  of  thir 
must  be  a  Ivabit  of  coldness  and  formality  about 
things  of  infinite  importance.     The  negligent  and 
careress  performance  of  divine  worship  is  next  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  it     Nothing  therefore  is  more 
agreeable  both  to  scripture  and  reason  than  that, 
as  it  is  with  the  whole  heart  we  should  love  God, 
so  it  is  with  the  whole  heart  we  should  worship 
and  serve  him. 

For  preventing  mistakes  on  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance, it  is  proper  to  make  some  remarks  cbn- 
cerning  the  true  strength  and  vigour  of  good  affec- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  these  things  must  be  judg- 
ed of  by  a  better  standard  than  the  natural  out- 
ward signs  of  inward  emotions,  which  depend  on 
constitution,  and  other  causes.     In  persons  of  dif- 
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ferent  constitutions,  the  same  degrees  of  lore,  joj 
or  sorrow,  may  have  very  different  effects  as  to 
these  outward  natural  signs  and  appearances.  The 
true  measure  of  the  strength  of  any  affection,  is  its 
superiority  to  other  affections,  especially  those  that 
may  interfere  with  it,  and  its  influence  on  men's 
actions.     A  main  thing  therefore  wherein  the  true 
strength  of  divine  love  consists,  and  of  whatever 
holy  affections  have  a  connection  with  it ;  is  their 
superiority  to  all  other  afiections,  their  efficacy  in 
keeping  other  affections  within  due  bounds  and 
directing  ihem  to  right  purposes,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  universal  holiness  in  practice.     Those  men 
.  therefore  have  the  strongest  love  to  God,  who  have 
the  strongest  propensity  to  a  course  of  universal 
obedience  to  him ;    whose  love  is  able,  by  6od*s 
blessing,  to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
attend  such  a  course,  and  to  resist  the  strongest 
temptations  to  the  contrary.     But  in  speaking  of 
obedience,  acts  of  divine  worship  and  coblempia- 
tion,  and  due  exercise  of  divine  love  in  them,  must 
not  be  excluded,  but  included  as  an   essential  and 

Erincipal  part,  and  as  such  a  part  of  obedience  as 
as   the  most  advantageous  influence  oo  all  the 
other  parts  of  it. 

These  things  shew  how  we  ought  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  divine  love  as  habitaally 
rooted  in  the  heart,  governing  the  life,  and  dulj 
exercised  in  contemplation  and  worship.  It  is 
evident  that  the  more  vigorous  the  exercise  of  that 
affection  is  in  worship,  the  more  is  the  attention  of 
the  mind  fixed  on  its  infinite  object,  Fsalm  cviii. ; 
the  more  does  the  heart  cleave  fast  to  God  and 
follow  hard  after  him,  Psalm  Ixiii.  8. ;  the  deeper 
are  the  impressions  on  the  heart  of  his  infinite  ex- 
cellencies and  of  all  our  obligations  to  him,  and 
the  greater  is  the  willingness  and  complacency  of 
the  soul  in  divine  worship  itself. 
These  things  serve  also  to  remove  the  ambiguity 
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of  words,  that  is  observable  sometimes  in  unlimited 
insinuations  and  objections  against  the  use  of  de- 
vout affections.  Such  are  the  objections  which 
suppose  a  real  difference  between  suitable  affections 
towards  God  and  a  due  attachment  of  the  will  to 
him ;  choosing  him  as  the  soul's  chief  good  and 
chief  end.  Such  a  choice,  as  was  observed  before, 
is  a  main  thing  included  in  divine  love.  But  it  is 
an  unreasonable  strife  about  words  to  pret-end  that 
such  a  choice,  such  high  esteem,  gratitude  and  de- 
sire,  as  are  inchided  in  divine  love,  and  were  for- 
merly described,  are  not  affections.  When  people 
deny  the  necessity  or  importance  of  devout  affec- 
tions, they  roust  either  deny  the  necessity  of  the 
love  of  God,  or  deny  that  the  love  of  God,  even 
with  the  whole  heart  and  soul,  is  an  affection  of 
the  soul.  Though  the  use  of  words  be  arbitrary, 
yet  if  there  are  abuses  of  words  which  tend  to 
embarrass  and  mislead  men's  thoughts ;  the  ways 
of  speaking,  which  would  exclude  the  most  tran- 
jcendent  lov€  or  joy  from  being  affections  of  the 
•oul,  are  of  that  number. 

Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  distinguishing 
between  the  will  and  affections  in  some  other  cases, 
there  is  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the 
due  attachment  of  the  will  to  God,  and  the  affec- 
tions included  in  sincere  love  to  him.  The  will 
oannot  be  duly  attached  to  God  without  habitual 
love  to  him  with  the  whole  heart  deeply  rooted  in 
tbe  soul.  Without  the  actual  exercise  of  that  love, 
tiiere  cannot  lie  a  right  disposition  of  the  will  to-' 
wards  God  in  his  worship.  These  things  admit 
of  very  different  degrees..  They  who  love  God 
most,  may  sometimes  come  short  of  that  lively  ex-* 
ercise  of  divine  love  and  joy  which  they  have  at- 
tained to  at  other  tiii>es.  As  the  want  of  such  at- 
tainments is  consistent  with  a  prevalent  attachment 
of  t^ie  will  lo  God,  it  is  also  consistent  with  preva- 
lent love  to  him.     But  it  i^  needful  to  dislioguish' 
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between  the  want  of  such  things,  and  the  want  of 
all  desire  after  them.  The  want  of  all  such  desire 
is  inconsistent  with  sincere  love  and  due  attachment 
of  the  will  to  the  source  of  all  happiness.  If  there 
is  oft-times  amhiguity  in  common  expressions  about 
the  affections,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  more 
formal  and  philosophical  expressions  about  the  va- 
rious actings  of  the  will :  and  the  things  which  serve 
to  give  fixed  and  determined  notions,  in  the  one 
case,  serve  in  both.  There  are  transient  and  ficti- 
tious actings  of  tt>e  will,  as  well  as  emotions  of  the 
heart  or  affections.  It  is  needful  to  distinguish 
between  the  will  and  the  affections,  in  those  cases 
wherein  men  are  deeply  affected  with  various  things 
against  their  will,  as  when  Felix  trembled  in  hear- 
ing PauFs  discourse  ;  in  these  cases  men's  aflfections 
are  involuntary  and  forced.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  may  be  sincerely  willing  to  be  more  strongly 
affected  towards  certain  excellent  objects,  or  to 
have  their  affections  tpwards  them  more  lively  and 
vigorous  than  what  they  are  $  it  is  evident  this 
must  be  the  case  as  to  all  who  are  endued  with  sin-, 
cere  love  to  God  and  holiness.  Divine  love,  where 
it  takes  root  in  the  soul,  is  the  most  voluntary  af- 
fection in  the  world  ;  and  wherever  it  is  sincere, 
there  must  be  some  aspiring  after  higher  degrees 
and  a  more  lively  exercise  of  it  Hence  it  follows, 
that  where  there  is  a  due  attachment  to  the  will  of 
God,  this  is  so  far  from  superseding  the  devout  af- 
fections formerly  explained,  that  it  must  include  a 
sincere  desire  atler  them ;  that  is,  it  must  include  a 
coincern  to  have  the  heart  more  and  more  strongly 
affected  with  God's  perfections  and  benefits,  and  all 
the  motives  of  sincere  love  to  him. 

These  things  shew  the  tendency  of  incautious 
subtilizing  on  the  differences  between  the  will  and 
the  affections,  people  are  apt  enough,  without  the 
help  of  philosophy,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
mere  speculative  belief  and  speculative  meditations 
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m  God  and  his  will.  It  is  true  that  men's  affec- 
Jons  in  devotion,  are  too  oft  of  a  corrupt  nature 
ind  tendency.  The  more  need  there  is  of  due 
nations  and  directions  as  to  the  affections  we 
(hould  prize  and  seek  afler.  It  is  indeed  a  sure 
i¥ay  to  avoid  wrong  afTections  in  devotion,  to  dis- 
card all  devout  affections  in  general.  But  on  this 
footing,  people  might  as  reasonably  discard  all  de« 
votion  itself.  Irregular  devotion,  or  wrong  affec- 
tions in  devotion,  are  far  from  being  the  only  dan- 
gerous things  that  sinners  need  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainst.  Experience  shews  men  may  be  very  wick- 
ed in  their  practice,  who  are  very  cold  and  formal  in- 
devotion.  Indeed  the  most  obvious  things  in  the 
frame  of  our  nature  shew,  that  while  men's  reli- 
gious  belief  and  exercises  do  not  in  some  measure 
affect  their  hearts,  they  cannot  much  affect  their 
practice. 

What  was  hinted  about  the  attachment  of  the 
will  to  God,  shews  .that  when  menu's  devout  affec- 
tions are  in  themselves  good  and  useful,  they  are 
not  the  less  commendable  because  they  are  volun- 
tary ;  or  because  men  have  been  active  and  dili- 
gent, in  the  use  of  proper  means  and  in  humble  de- 
pendence on  God,  in  attaining  to  them.  This 
shews  that  when  people  direct  their  ridicule  or  in- 
vectives against  those  who  work  themselves  up  to 
devout  fervours,  or  who  endeavour  to  be  fervent  iii 
spirit  in  serving  God,  they  ought  to  restrict  their 
censure  to  fervours  or  strong  afliections  that  are  of 
a  corrupt  or  trifling  kind,  or  excited  by  wrong 
means.  For  it  is  obvious  that  when  such  invec- 
tives or  insinuations  are  understood  without  restric- 
tion (which  is  oft-times  the  case  when  writers 
or  others  express  no  restriction)  they  tend  to  ex- 
pose  all  the  holy  affections  iiicJuded  in  the  strong 
exercise  of  love  to  God  with  the  whole  heart,  ex- 
cepting those  in  which  men  may  be  in  all  respects 
passive. 

VOL.  i^  S 
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The  view  that  has  beeu  taken  of  the  trae  stren^h 
of  the  best  devout  aflfectioBs,  is  of  use  not  only  (o 
prevent  mistakes  about  words,  but  to  shew  the  ex- 
ceilencjr  and  usefulness  of  these  things  themselves. 
In  tKe  mean  time,  though  we  are  chiefly  to  consi- 
der the  excellencies  of  Dioime  lave^  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  devout  aiTections, 
which  come  short  of  it,  and  which  notwithstanding 
are  far  from  being  despicable  or  useless.  Unless 
we  own  this,  we  must  maintain  that  thej  who  ai 
yet  are  void  of  divine  love  and  true  holiness,  either 
ought  not  to  desire  these  things,  or  should  desire 
them  only  in  a  cold  and  indiiFerent  manner.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  best  way  such 
people  can  be  employed,  is  in  earnest  desires  after 
such  things  exciting  diligent  endeavours :  though 
such  desires  and  endeavours,  while  men  are  void  of 
real  holiness,  be  attended  with  very  essential  culpa-, 
ble  defects.  To  excite  desires  after  the  love  of 
God,  even  in  hearts  that  have  not  yet  attained  to 
iU  is  a  main  design  of  considering  the  excellencies 
of  that  noble  affection,  not  only  considered  as  ha- 
bitually rooted  in  the  heart,  bot  as  vigorously  ex- 
ercised in  religious  worship. 

One  comprehensive  and  principal  excellency  of 
the  best  devout  affections,  is  their  powerful  influ- 
ence on  practice.  This  is  evident  from  what  was 
observed  before  concerning  those  prevalent  de> 
sires  of  conformity  to  God,  and  of  his  approbation, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  prevalent  propen- 
sity to  obedience  to  him,  which  are  essential  ingre- 
dients of  sincere  love  to  Grod  s  and  sucli  ingredients 
of  it  as  alt  other  holy  affections,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  must  conspire  to  strengthen 
mid  promote.  The  influence  of  sincere  love  to 
God  on  universal  obedience  to  htm,  is  a  matter  of 
so  great  importance,  not  only  for  shewing  the  ex- 
oeUency  of  that  holy  disposition  of  soulj  but  also 
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fer  discoTering  the  delusions  of  self  deceivers  who* 
ftilsely  pretend  to  it,  that  it  is  needful  to  consider 
this  matter  at  some  length  by  itself;  and  therefore 
h  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  following  section  :  but 
it  is  proper  to  observe  here,  how  unreasonable  it  ia 
to  make  one  ingredient  of  divine  love  clash  against 
another.  This  is  plainly  the  case,  if,  on  pretence 
of  inculcating  strong  inclination  to  keep  GodV 
commandments,  we  diminish  the  importance  of 
J4j5t  impressions  of  his  excellencies  and  benefits. 
To  have  a  due  esteem  of  God's  excellencies,  a  due 
grateful  sense  cff  his  benefits,  a  prevalent  inclination 
to  due  habitual  acknowledgment  of  these  things, 
with  suitable  desires  after  the  favours  the  approba- 
tion, the  enjoyment  of  God ;  to  liave  such  suitable 
•steem,  gratitude  and  desire  towards  God,  h  to  ful- 
fil the  chief  commandments  of  God.  It  is  by  these 
things^  we  obey  the  commandments  of  God  whicb 
relate  to  the  heart,  or  prevalent  dispositions  of  the 
soul.  Such  suitable  affections  towards  God,  are 
principal  parts  of  conformity  to  him  or  of  obedience 
to  him.  They  are  in  themselves  essential  duties  of 
holiness,  and  they  include  a  just  impression  of  the 
chief  motives  and  encouragements,  and  of  the  chief 
patterns  of  all  the  other  duties  of  holiness  in  ge- 
aeral.  A  due  esteem  of  the  chief  moral  excellen- 
cies of  God's  nature,  has  such  an  influence  on  suit- 
able love  to  the  moral  duties  of  his  law,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  separated. 

In  considering  the  exceliencies  of  the  lively  ex- 
ercise of  divine  love,  it  is  of*  particular  use  to  ex- 
plain those  properties  of  it,  which  distinguish  it 
from  strong  affections  to  inferior  objects.  Where- 
as it  is  a  chief  use  of  reason  and  judgment  to  con- 
trol and  restrain  our  strong  affections  towards  o- 
ther  objects ;  it  is  a  chief  use  of  these  faculties  to 
promote  and  strengthen  the  vigorous  love  of  God, 
and  that  love  of  our  neighbours  which  i»  inseparablj 
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connected  with  it.  The  lively  exercise  of  divine 
love,  is  the  noblest  use  to  which  human  reason  and 
understanding,  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  can  be 
subservient.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  consider 
this,  because  of  various  insinuations  and  ways  of 
speaking,  which  tend  to  give  a  quite  contrary  view 
of  things.  Of  this  numl^r  are  those  ways  of  speak- 
^^^9  by  which  the  rational  way  and  the  affectionate 
way  of  devotion  are  without  any  due  explication  or 
restriction  distinguished  or  rather  opposed  to  one 
another.  It  is  true  indeed  that  all  affectionate  de- 
votion is  not  wise  and  rational :  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  all  wise  and  rational  devotion  must  be 
affectionate.  All  suitable  divine  worship  must  in- 
clude the  exercise  of  divine  love.  Seeing  there  are 
various  affections  different  from  true  love  to  God 
or  inconsistent  with  it,  warm  devotion  oft-tiines 
may  be  unreasonable ;  but  seeing  love  to  God  with 
the  whole  heart  is  the  most  reasonable  and  the 
most  necessary  thing  in  the  world,  all  cold  and  su- 
perficial devotion  must  be  unreasonable.  The  nse 
of  human  understanding  is  to  know  God  and  his 
works.  The  chief  end  of  knowing  God^s  works 
is  the  knowledge  of  God  himself.  The  highest 
end  of  knowledge  is  not  mere  speculation.  The 
great  end  therefore  of  knowing  God  and  his  works 
is  to  love  God,  to  honour  and  obey  him,  and  to 
enjoy  him.  Divine  love  and  joy  are  the  highest 
attainments  of  human  nature  and  highest  ends  of 
all  its  faculties. 

It  is  the  use  of  reason  to  curb  men's  passions, 
but  it  is  to  curb  passions  that  are  hurtful  or  liaUe 
to  excess.  It  is  needful,  and  requires  great  efforts, 
to  set  due  bounds  to  our  love  of  other  things.  But 
the  end  of  setting  bounds  to  our  love  of  other  things 
is,  that  we  may  set  no  bounds  to  our  love  of  God. 
When  people  speak  of  rational  and  affectionate  de> 
votion  as  opposite  things,  they  seem  to  go  in  so  for 
to  the  philosophy  that  made  it  the  use  of  reason  to 
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root  out  the  affections.  But  whatever  ra^h  and  iof- 
consistent  things  may  have  escaped  men  in  sallies 
of  zeal  against  devout  afFectioDs,  yet  when  men 
calmly  consider  the  most  useful  tbtn^  in  human 
nature,  few*  are  capable  of  denying  the  aifeclions 
to  be  of  that  number.  It  is  with  gooi  reason,  tba| 
a  famous  author,  *  speaking  on  tirat  subject,  cotm^ 
pares  the  state  the  iotellectual  irorld  would  be  in 
without  inclinations  or  affections,  to  the  slate  of 
the  material  world,  were  it  witbont  motion,  on 
which  its  beauty  and  usefulness  so  much  depends. 
If  it  were  indeed  the  true  use  of  reason  to  root  cuit 
all  affection,  the  right  use  of  reason  would  be  in- 
consistent with  virtue  and  hap(Haess.  These  things 
necessarily  imply  suitable  affections  towards  God 
and  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  especially  that  love 
and  joy  of  which  God  himself  is  the  otgect. 

It  is  the  use  of  reason  to  oppose  those  affections 
'which  are  in  their  own  nature  evil,  and  to  mode- 
rate those  which,  though  in  their  own  nature  use- 
ful, are  subject  to  hurtful  excesses.  Men's  affeo- 
tions  are  irrational  or  unreasonable,  when  they  are 
not  founded  on  a  well-informed  judgment,  when 
they  are  not  excited  by  just  and  sufficient  motives, 
when  they  are  excessive  in  their  degree,  or  have  a 
bad  influence  on  the  mind  and  practice.  If  there 
are  various  affections,  which  may  be  introduced  in- 
to men^s  devotions,  which  are  liable  to  these  impu- 
tations ;  the  more  necessary  are  the  good  and  wise 
affections  included  in  divine  love,  which  are  evi. 
4lently  of  an  opposite  nature  and  tendency. 

The  affections  included  in  divine  love  arefound- 
'ed  on  those  truths,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
evidence  in  the  world.  Every  thing  in  t-fee  world 
that  proves  the  being  of  God,  proves  that  his  crea»- 
tures  should  love  him  with  s^I  their  heart.  Th^ 
evidence  for  these  things  is  in  itsetf  v^ry  strong 
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and  level  to  every  capacity.  Where  it  does  not 
beget  conviction,  -it  is  not  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  men^s  capacities,  but  to  the  strength  of  their  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions.  This  is  manifestly  the 
case  as  to  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  con- 
cerning God's  infinite  excellencies  and  benefits ;  the 
many  endearing  relations  we  stand  in  to  him,  and 
our  absolute  dependence  on  him ;  the  necessity  of 
the  enjoyment  of  God  in  order  to  complete  happi- 
ness, and  of  supreme  love  to  God  in  order  to  the 
enjoyment  of  him  ;  and,  in  general,  the  necessity 
6f  having  the  affections  of  our  hearts,  as  much  as 
possible,  proportioned  to  the  worth  of  their  objects. 
Whatever  proves  that  reasonable  creatures  are 
obliged  to  love  God  and  his  law,  proves  that  sin- 
ners are  obliged  to  suitable  hatred  of  sin  and  self- 
abasement  for  it.  A  sinner  cannot  have  due  preva- 
lent love  to  God  and  hatred  of  sin,  without  preva- 
lent desire  of  obtaining  deliverance  from  sin  and 
the  enjoyment  of  God.  A  suitable  desire  of  so  im- 
portant ends  cannot  be  without  proportionable  de- 
sire of  the  necessary  means.  If  a  sinner,  therefore, 
who  hears  the  gospel,  have  these  suitable  affections 
of  love  to  God  and  hatred  of  sin,  to  which  he  is ' 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  these  things 
cannot  be  separated  from  a  real  complacency  in 
that  redemption  and  grace  which  are  proposed  in 
revealed  religion.  Tliis  does  not  suppose  that  na- 
tural religion  can  discover  or  prove  the  peculiar 
things  of  the  gospel  to  be  true  ;  but  when  they  are 
discovered,  it  proves  them  to  be  infinitely  desirable. 
A  book  of  laws  that  are  enforced  with  awful  sanc- 
tions, cannot  prove  that  the  sovereign  has  passed 
an  act  of  grace  or  indemnity  in  favour  of  transgres- 
sors. But  it  proves  that  such  favour  is  to  them 
Ihe  most  desirable  and  the  most  necessary  thing  in 
the  world.  It  proves  that  the  way  of  saving  us 
from  sin,  which  the  gospel  reveals,  is  infinitely  suit- 
able to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  dignity  of  iii^ 
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law,  and  to  tbe  exigencies  of  the  consciences  of  sin- 
ners. But  it  is  not  suitable  to  the  scope  of  our 
present  inquiry,  to  enlarge  here  on  the  evidences 
of  the  main  principles  of  natural  religion  and  reve- 
lation. 

As  what  has  been  hinted,  gives  some  view  of  the 
greatness  of  the  evidence,  it  she ws,^  that  if  the  truth 
of  these  principles  is  once  supposed,  they  contain 
the  most  reasonable  and  most  just  motives  in  the 
world,  to  the  good  affections  included  in  divine 
love.  The  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion are  evident  proofs  of  tbe  necessity  of  loving 
God  with  our  whole  heart.  The  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  relate  to  our  delivetrance  from  sin. 
And  it  is  manifestly  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world,  that  deliverance  from  sin  should  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner  occupy  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections of  sinniers. 

As  the  affections  included  in  divine  love,  are 
founded  on  the  most  reasonable  grounds  and  mo- 
tives, they  are  incapable  of  excess.  This  is  a 
principal  excellency  of  these  affections,  and  it  is 
peculiar  to  them.  It  is  unreasonable  to  object  that 
men  maybe  so  occupied  about  one  part  of  religion, 
as  to  overlook  and  neglect  other  parts  of  it.  Such 
partiality  in  religion  does  not  argue  an  excess  in 
men^s  love  to  God  or  holiness,  but  a  very  culpable 
'  defect  in  it.  The  more  men  have  of  these  holy  af- 
fections, the  stronger  must  their  inclination  be,  to 
that  obedience  to  God  which  is  universal,  and  ex- 
tends to  all  his  precepts. 

The  affections  included  in  divine  love  are  so  far 
from  being  capable  of  excess,  that  they  must  al- 
ways come  short  of  the  worth  of  their  object.  This 
must  be  the  case,  even  though  men  were  in  a  state  of 
perfection.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  overvalue 
God's  excellencies  and  benefits,  or  his  favour  and 
the  enjoyment  of  him  ;  our  esteem  of  these  things, 
our  gratitude^  our  desires^  our  complacency  Ht  God^ 
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can  never  fully  come  ug  to  the  motives  and  ^rounck 
of  these  good  affections.  When  it  is  said  that  ho- 
liness implies  a  due  proportion  betweea  oiir  aiTec* 
lions  and  their  objects,  it  miM  be  understood  with 
obvious  limitations  and  restrictions  relating  to  (jkxTs 
infinity.  The  love  of  creaturet  to  God  is  infioite^ 
ly  unequal  to  the  object.  But  since  the  olriect  of 
that  affection  fs  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  ok> 
iects,  the  affection  itself  should,  as  much  as  fiossi- 
tile,  transcend  all  other  affections.  It  b  always  ca- 
pable of  the  most  just  and  reasonable  adcfitions  and 
increase  of  strength.  We  cannot  have  sincere  di- 
vine love,  without  a  real  desire  of  such  progress  i» 
it.  The  necessary  disproportion  of  that  afiectioB 
to  its  object,  and  the  strong  obligations  to  it»  the 
divine  oenefits  which  are  continually  multiplying 
upon  us,  are  evident  proofs  of  this.  And  as  there 
is  good  ground  to  suppose  that  strong  desire  and 
endeavours  after  progress  in  Ihe  love  of  God,  is  a 
main  thing  intended  by  the  Scripture  expressions 
about  our  loving  him  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our 
strength  ;  so  there  are  manifold  other  instructions 
in  Scripture,  which  shew  that  we  cannot  love  God 
truly  without  endeavouring  to  love  him  more  thaa 
we  do,  and  that  desire  of  progress  is  a  main  charac- 
ter of  sincerity. 

From  what  is  said,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  equal- 
ly absurd  and  impious  to  suppose  that  creatures 
may  love  God  too  much,  or  more  than  they  ought 
Hence  it  follows,  that  sinners  cannot  hate  sin  too 
much ;  that  they  cannot  prize  deliverance  from  it 
too  much,  or  be  too  thankful  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  wfiich  men  s 
affections  cannot  rise  in  their  present  fra^  state, 
without  doing  hurt  to  their  frame,  or  even  uo« 
hinging  it.  But  there  are  very  obvioua  reasons 
that  this  is  no  proof  of  a  danger  of  excess  in  the 
good  affections  in  view.  In  men^s  present  imper- 
fect state^  these  affections  labour  always  under  cul* 
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pable  and  hurtful  defects ;  they  are  also  subject  to 
very  hurtful  decays,  through  opposition  from  in- 
ward infirmities  and  outward  hindrances,  and  temp« 
tations  of  a  contrary  tendency.  This  may  be  very 
evident  to  us,  if  we  cofo^ider  some  obvious  differ- 
ences between  these  excellent  affections  in  view, 
and  men's  affections  to  inferior  objects  ;  particular- 
ly those  appetites  which  relate  to  the  subsistence  of 
bodily  life  and  its  enjoyments.  These  appetites 
seem  scarcely  capable  ol  being  extinguished,  or  lia- 
ble to  dangerous  decays,  by  neglect.  The  thing 
that  requires  effort  and  labour  is  to  moderate  them./ 
It  is  far  otherwise  as  to  the  noble  affections  in- 
cluded in  the  love  of  God  and  holiness.  These  su- 
perior affections  are  liable  to  so  manifold  opposi- 
tion, and  to  so  dangerous  decays,  that  men  can  ne- 
ver be  too  careful  in  using  all  proper  preservatives 
against  defections,  and  all  proper  means  of  steadi- 
ness and  progress.  Men  may  have  sincere  love  to 
God  rooted  in  their  hearts,  while  they  are  not  ia 
the  actual  exercise  of  it ;  but  not  without  some  ha- 
bitual propensity  to  such  exercise ;  and  the  lively 
exercise  of  it  is  the  great  mean  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  it,  and  of  avoiding  those  dangers, 
from  within  or  from  without,  which  threaten  the 
decay  of  it. 

These  things  shew,  that  as  the  affections  inclu- 
ded in  divine  love,  are  in  themselves  incapable  of 
excess ;  so  they  are  the  chief  means  of  restraining 
the  inordinacy  or  excess  of  men's  affections  to  in- 
ferior objects.  Men's  chief  affections  must  always 
be  fixed  on  some  object  or  other.  There  must 
still  be  some  affections  which  have  the  sovereignty 
in  the  heart.  If  men's  chief  affections  are  not  fix- 
ed on  God,  they  must  be  fixed  on  some  other  ob- 
jects which  are  infinitely  below  him.  Disorder 
and  confusion  in  the  prevalent  affections  of  the 
heart,  must  necessarily  ensue  upon  such  a  prefe- 
rence of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.     It  is  in  vaia 
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to  pretend  to  remove  the  inordinacy  of  afFeetions 
to  other  objects,  while  that  supreme  love  to  God, 
to  which  these  other  affections  should  be  subordi- 
Rate,  is  neglected.  It  is  divine  love  that  restores 
and  establishes  a  noble  order  in  all  the  affections  of 
the  soul.  It  is  divine  love  that  establishes  inward 
temperance  in  the  affections,  and  maintalos  the  so- 
briety of  tlie  heart.  Ail  the  good  affections  in- 
cluded in  it,  tend  to  restrain  those  irregular  s^fish 
passions,  which  have  so  bad  influence  both  on  mens 
practice  and  on  their  judgment  and  understanding; 
the  more  violent  degrees  of  which  passions  so  of* 
ten  mar  the  exercise  of  reason.  Such  passions  oft* 
times  do  great  prejudice*  by  an  excessive  applica* 
tion,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  confining  of  men'^s  thoughts 
to  some  one  object.  Divine  love  en>p1oys  the  miod 
ttnd  heart  about  all  that  beautiiul  variety  of  useiui 
thoughts  and  actions,  which  are  .necessary  in  the 
practice  of  universal  holiness.  Though  religion  is 
called  the  one  thing  needfulv  yet  that  one  thing 
comprehends  a  great  many  things ;  yeia  all  the 
things  by  which  we  should  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  society,  and  the  perfection  of  oar 
natures.  That  unity  of  principle  and  end,  which 
takes  place  in  holy  affections  azid  actions,  together 
with  their  amiable  harmony  and  connection^  and 
mutual  subserviency  to  one  another,  give  them  an 
unspeakable  advantage  above  all  strong  affections 
towards  inferior  objects.  Corrupt  and  inordinate 
affections,  through  their  frequent  clashing  and  in- 
terfering, the  imposMbility  of  satisfying  them,  the 
necessity  of  curbing  and  moderating  them,  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  this  where  that  affection  whtefa  is  the 
source  of  true  moderation  is  wanting,  and  on  vari- 
ous other  aoi*ounts,  have  an  evident  tendency  to 
disquiet  and  perplex  the  mind,  and  consequently 
to  darken  it.  The  tendency  of  divine  love,  is  in 
all  respects  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

All  these  things  shew,  that  as  divine  love  ia  the 
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bigbest  use  of  human  reason  and  understanding,  99 
it  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  the  true  improve- 
ment and  cultivating  of  it.  It  makes  men  truly 
wise,  and  gives  them  a  right  judgment  in  things  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Inordinate  affections  are 
the  greatest  enemies  to  reason,  if  ri^litly  understood. 
They  bribe  it  into  their  corrupt  interests,  and  bias 
it  against  evidence.  A  main  thing  therefore  in  true 
freedom  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  is  freedom  from 
that  bias  of  wrong  affections.  If  this  cannot  bt 
bad  without  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary  good 
affections,  the  source  of  true  freedom  of  thought  ia 
divine  love.  It  is  a  general  property  of  the  strong 
affections,  that  they  have  a  natural  influence  on  the 
memory,  on  fixing  the  thoughts,  and  on  rendering 
men's  invention  more  fruitful.  But  different  affec- 
tions make  menu's  inventions  fruitful  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  nature 
and  tendency  of  these  affections  themselves.  The 
mind  is  naturally  fruitful  in  those  thoughts  which 
are  most  suitable  and  most  favourable  to  those  af- 
fections which  are  roost  predominant  These 
things  shew  that  the  love  of  God,  and  that  love  of 
truth  which  is  implied  in  it,  have  a  manifold  ad- 
vantageous influence  on  men's  reasoning  faculties* 
Divine  love  restrains  those  perverse  affections  which 
are  the  causes  of  wrong  judgment  and  of  delusion 
every  day  :  it  j^ives  the  mind  a  freedom  from  the 
most  hurtful  biasses ;  it  fixes  the  attention  4  it  putd 
tiie  mind  in  the  best  situation  for  the  most  useful 
inquiries ;  it  makes  the  mind  fruitful  in  the 
thoughts  that  are  most  subservient  to  them  ;  it  re- 
conciles it  to  what  labour  and  application  may  at- 
tend them. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  reasoning,  on  things  that  relate  to  practice,  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  considerable  difference. 
The  one  is,  that  reasoning  which  is  designed  for 
finding  out  the  truths  in  cases  where  men  as  yet 
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want  evidence  and  must  suspend  their  judgment. 
The  other  is,  that  reasoning  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  good  affections  and  purposes,  by  reflec- 
tion on  proper  motives  of  the  truth;  of  which  the 
mind  has  already  a  well  founded  persuasion.  As 
to  the  first  sort  of  reasoning,  even  where  divine 
love  takes  place,  and  is  founded  on  a  just  assent  to 
the  most  essential  truths,  men  may  have  occasion 
for  such  inquiries,  and  find  them  attended  with 
difficulty.  The  frequent  diversity  of  sentiments 
among  the  best  men,  in  a  special  manner  about  the 
application  of  uncontested  general  rules  to  particu- 
lar cases,  puts  this  out  of  question.  In  such  cases 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  blind  affection  to  one  side 
of  a  question,  before  a  man's  judgment  is  suffi- 
ciently informed  and  determined  on  good  grounds. 
This  is  that  cool  and  judicious  consideration  which 
is  so  requisite  in  impartial  inquiry.  It  must  ex- 
clude the  influence  of  corrupt  affections,  because 
they  tend  to  bias  the  mind  against  evidence ;  but 
for  the  same  reason,  it  must  not  exclude  the  influ- 
ence of  the  love  of  God,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
truly  subservient  to  the  search  of  truth. 

But  notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of  such  in- 
quiries, it  would  be  manifestly  unreasonable  to  place 
the  whole  of  religion  in  them.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend,  that  all  devout  exercises  should  be  per- 
formed with  such  a  suspense  of  judgment  as  these 
inquiries  suppose.  This  would  infer  that  there  can 
be  no  exercise  of  divine  love,  founded  on  the  just 
and  firm  belief  of  divine  truths ;  and  that  a  state 
of  sincere  holiness  must  be  a  state  of  perpetual 
scepticism.  It  is  evident  that  this  would  cast  a 
very  injurious  reflection  on  the  means  God  has  gi- 
ven us  of  knowing  his  will.  It  would  infer  that 
they  are  so  obscure  and  defective  that  men's  belief 
can  never  be  fully  determined  on  good  grounds; 
and  that  the  right  use  of  reason  in  religion^  is  io 
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be  "  ever  learning,    and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'' 

From  irhat  is  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  lively 
exercise  of  divine  love  and  joy,  has  the  greatest 
connection  with  the  most  desirable  sedateness  and 
composure  of  mind.  When  men  oppose  sedate- 
ness of  mind  and  lively  affections  to  one  another, 
they  do  not  consider  duly  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween those  irregular  affections,  which  should  ne- 
rer  be  introduced  into  devotion  ;  and  those  affec- 
tions which  belong  to  divine  love,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  right  performance  of  devotion.  What 
has  been  said  above,  concerning  the  opposite  ten- 
dency of  these  two  sorts  of  affections,  shews  that 
the  one  is  as  useful  in  order  to  due  composure  and 
serenity  of  mind,  as  the  other  is  hurtful  to  it.  Ir- 
regular affections  tend  to  darken  the  mind,  hinder 
due  attention,  and  distract  the  thought^.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  natural  result  of  divine  love, 
and  of  all  those  concomitants  of  it  which  the  aposh 
tle  calls  the  fniits  of  the  Spirit ;  joy,  peace,  long- 
sufTering,  gentleness,  goodness.  Whoe^r  believes 
the  Scripture-account  of  future  blessedness,  must 
own  that  it  is  a  state  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
most  perfect  love  and  joy  in  the  most  perfect  sere- 
nity and  tranquillity.  To  have  the  love  of  God 
shed  abr«^  in  our  hearts,  and  to  be  filled  with  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,  is  the  nearest  resemblance 
of  that  blessedness.  That  faith  which  works  by 
love,  is  ^  faith  by  which  the  soul  and  conscience 
enter  into  rest,  Heb.  iv.  While  that  faith  and  love 
are  wanting,  and  while  men's  chief  affections  are 
such  as  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  must  be  controlled, 
there  can  be  no  durable  and  solid  rest  or  compo- 
sure of  mind. 
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SECTION    VI. 


Of  various  general  Properties  common  to  ike  bed 
Devout  Affections  with  the  other  Affections  ofHvk- 
jnan  Nature. 

4  FTER  considering  the  di^inguishlng  excel- 
•^^  lencies  of  the  affections  incLuded  in  Divine 
love,  it  is  useful  to  consider  some  properties  which 
are  common  to  them  with  other  devout  aflectioQS, 
or  all  the  other  affections  of  human  nature  in  ge- 
neral. A  right  view  of  this  matter,  is  of  use  both 
for  vindicating  the  importance  of  these  holy  affec- 
tions, and  for  farther  illustration  of  their  peculiar 
excellencies.  Some  general  resemblances  between 
them  and  other  affections  of  a  very  drSerent  kind^ 
ere  sometimes  made  use  of  as  arguments  against 
two  very  important  points.  These  things  are  im- 
proved pirtly  against  the  usefulness  of  all  devout 
affections  considered  in  themselves  in  general,  part- 
ly against  ascribing  any  of  them  to  divine  grace. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  &uch  objections  otherwise, 
their  success,  on  the  minds  of  many,  makes  them 
considerable.  If  there  are  people,  who  are  strong- 
ly  prejudiced  against  devout  affections,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  this  should  bias  their  minds 
in  favours  of  any  appearance  of  arguments  against 
them. 

The  general  resemblances  between  the  affections 
included  in  divine  love  and  other  devout  affections, 
are  either  such  as  relate  to  the  means  of  exciting 
them,  or  the  effects  which  proceed  from  them.  As 
to  the  first,  it  is  sometimes  objected,  that  the  sa.ne 
Ifiatural  causes,  which  are  means  of  exciting  human 
affections  in  general,  have  a  natural  inllueuce  in 
iCXciting  devout  affections^  and  that  both  in  good 
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and  bad  men,  as  well  as  any  other  affections  what- 
ever. As  to  these  natural  causes  or  nneans  of  e3C- 
citing  the  affections,  some  view  was  taken  of  them 
above.  The  primary  means  are  the  knowledge  and 
due  consideration  of  proper  motives.  This  alone 
seems  essential  and  necessary  for  exciting  the  af- 
fections in  a  reasonable  manner.  But  there  are 
other  secondary  means,  which  though  not  so  abso* 
lately  necessary  as  attention  to  motives,  ar^  na- 
tural  helps  subservient  to  it.  Such  as  the  advanta« 
geous  proposal  of  thera,  pathetic  discourse,  the 
force  of  example,  and  the  like. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagrae,  that  because  de- 
vout affections  are  excited,  both  in  good  and  bad 
men,  by  such  natural  causes ;  therefore  none  of 
them  ought  to  be  ascrit)ed  to  divine  su^rnatural 
operation.  And  again,  because  there  is  so  great  a 
resemblance  between  all  devout  affections,  as  te 
the  manner  of  exciting  thenri,  they  imagine,  there 
can  be  no  very  material  difference  in  the  affections 
thenaselves.  Seeing  therefore  the  devout  affections 
which  may  be  excited  in  the  hearts  of  bad  men^ 
are  of  so  little  use,  they  think  we  should  judge  the 
same  way  of  all  devout  affections  whatever,  with- 
out exception. 

Such  objections  sometimes  dazzle  the  minds  of 
the  inconsiderate,  and  of  those  who  are  strongly 
prejudiced  against  devout  affections.  In  order  to 
shew  that  they  are  of  no  force  against  the  affections 
included  in  divine  love,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  atnbiguity  of  words,  and  to  make  some  reflec- 
tions on  things  that  were  considered  formerly  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  the  efficacy  of  grace> 
and  the  good  influence  of  meaps. 

When  H  is  said,  that  all  sorts  of  devout  affec- 
tions are  excited  by  natural  causes  or  means,  this 
may  be  understood  in  two  different  meanings,  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  very  important  disparity* 
The  meaning  may  be,  either  that  the  production  of 
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such  effects  is  wholly  owing  to  these  means,  or 
that  these  means  have  a  real  influence  on  them.  In 
the  first  meaning  of  the  expressions,  when  the  effi- 
cacy of  means  is  made  an  objection  against  the  ef- 
ficacy of  grace,  it  is  a  begging  the  question.  Tosaj 
that  all  sorts  of  devout  affections  are  wholly  owing 
to  natural  causes,  and  that  therefore  none  of  them 
should  be  ascribed  to  Divine  grace,  is  not  reason- 
ing, but  naked  assertion.  The  various  evidences 
from  Scripture  and  experience,  against  that  asser- 
tion, were  considered  at  large  above. 

As  to  the  other  more  large  meaning,  namelj, 
when  all  that  i^  pretended  is,  that  the  natural  cau- 
ses or  means  above  mentioned,  and  the  like,  do 
really  contribute  to  all  sorts  of  devout  affections, 
this  is  no  objection  against  the  necessity  or  efiica- 
ey  of  divine  grace.  To  set  this  matter  in  a 
due  light,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  following 
things. 

In  the  fir^t  place,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the 
good  influence  of  motives  and  other  means,  are  no 
way  inconsistent.  The  end  of  divine  grace  is  not 
to  render  motives  and  other  means  useless,  but  to 
make  them  effectual.  And  therefore,  when  the 
good  dispositions  and  affections  included  in  divine 
love  are  produced  and  excited,  they  may  be  indeed 
the  effects  of  the  things  above  mentioned  as  sub- 
ordinate means,  while  this  does  not  hinder  their 
being  the  effects  of  divine  grace  as  the  principal 
cause. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  natural  means  of  producing  good  affections,  o- 
perate  variously  on  different  persons,  according  to 
the  previous  rooted  dispositions  of  their  hearts. 
The  diversity  of  men's  inward  prevalent  disposi- 
tions, may  make  the  same  motives  and  other  means 
have  the  most  different  effects  in  the  world  on  dif- 
ferent persons.  This  is  so  evident,  from  reason 
and  experience,  that  it  is  npt  needful  to  insist  upon 
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it.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  instructions 
and  persuasives,  which  are  means  of  producing  the 
best  effects  on  well-disposed  minds,  may  be  abused 
hy  people  of  the  most  perverse  disposltioiis,  to  the 
worst  purposes,  Rom.  vii» 

If  there  may  be  a  vast  dbparity  in  the  effects  of 
tbe  same  motives,  or  other  means,  on  different  dis« 
positions,  even  where  there  is  no  immediate  divine 
operation  ;  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  where 
'such  operation  is  interfused.  Tbe  same  instruc* 
lions  and  motives,  which  in  the  minds  of  some  on^ 
ly  produce  the  common  good  affectjpns  formerly- 
described,  may,  by  God's  blesaing,  produce  and 
strengthen  in  others  the  excellent  dispositions  and 
affections  included  in  divine  love*  While  they  ex- 
cite in  some  only  admiration,  good  general  desires 
of  escaping  future  punishment,  and  of  obtaining: 
future  blessedness  ;:  they  may,  in  the  hearts  of  o- 
thers,  produce  the  chief  things  wherein  true  holi* 
ness  consists  t  they  may,  through  the  efficacy  of  di- 
vine grace,  change  the  heart  by  sanctifying  it ;  or 
through  renewed  supplies  of  the  same  grace^  pro« 
note  and  advance  so  blessed  a  change. 

The  same  truths  may  be  considered  as  motives 
to  different  good  affections  and  actions.  The 
l^reat  doctrines  of  religion  are  motives  to  divine 
love  and  universal  holiness.  They  are  alsa  motives 
to  those  other  common  good  affections  which  come 
short  of  it.  True  holiness  does  not  exclude  these 
other  affections.  It  inchides,  it  directs,  it  purifies 
and  strengthens  them.  It  necessarily  includes 
them  'y.  it  makes  men  earnestly  desire  future  happi- 
ness, but  not  in  a  mere  general  and  confused  way; 
it  makes  men  6x  their  cl^ief  desires  on  Gk)d,  and 
place  their  chief  happiness  in  hinK  The  natural 
efficacy  of  motives^  oft-times  produces  these  com- 
mon affections  without  divine  love,  and  rests  there 
without  rising  higher.  The  end  of  divine  grace  is^ 
as  it  were,  to  complete  the  good  influence  of  mo-^ 
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fives ;  to  make  them  effectual  for  the  chief  porpo- 
Ms  to  which  they  are  subserrient ;  and  to  make 
them  successful  means  of  prodqciog  the  diTioe 
ima^e,  and  of  promoting  it.  These  things  neces- 
sariljr  impiv,  the  implanting  of  divine  love  m  the 
■oal,  and  the  livelr  exercise  of  it. 

From  what  is  said,  it  appears,  that  a  general  re-  s 
aemblance,  as  to  the  means  of  exdting  men^s  atfec-  ^ 
tions,  does  not  disprove  an  essential  disparity  in  ihe  ^ 
affections  themselves  that  are  produced  or  excited  j 
bv  these  means.  The  sufficiency  of  natural  causes  ^ 
to  prndace^vious  other  affections,  does  not  prove  3 
their  sufficiency  to  produce  those  included  in  love  | 
to  God  with  the  whole  heart.  There  is  so  vast  a 
disparity  between  these  different  effects,  that  there  ; 
is  no  just  arguing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  g 
power  of  corruption  and  depravity  shews  our  need  ; 
of  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  produce  and  pro-  ; 
mote  sincere  divine  love  The  sufficiency  of  means  " 
to  produce  other  affections,  does  not  disprove  the  | 
power  of  depravity,  but  is  rather  a  confirmatioo  of  ^ 
it.  It  is  a  strong  conGrmation  of  its  power,  thtt  | 
it  defeats  so  many  promising  good  impressions.  It  | 
thews,  that  t!ie  efficacy  of  inward  perverseness  is  ^ 
Ter\'  considerable,  when  men  may  be  so  deeply  of-  , 
l^ted,  and  so  sensibly  touched,  with  the  chief  per- 
suasives and  motives  to  their  duty,  without  a  cor- 
dial compliance  with  iL  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  transient  impressions  of  motives,  and 
a  thorough  compliance  with  the  true  end  of  them. 
But  these  impressions  are  in  themselves  of  a  good 
tendency,  and  it  is  the  power  of  depravity  that 
makes  them  so  transient  and  ineffectual  as  they  are. 
These  thins;s  shew,  that  the  sufficiency  of  means 
lor  other  purposes,  and  their  subserviency  to  the 
|(Q0d  dispositions  included  in  true  holiness,  cannot 
dfeibrove  our  need  of  divine  grace  for  producing 
aucb  dispositions  and  affections,  and  for  the  suitahie 
▼igorous  exerdse  of  them. 
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Though  whatever  disproves  the  self-sufficiency 
of  motives  and  other  means,  proves  our  need  of  di- 
Tine  grace  ;  the  efficacy  of  grace  does  not  take  a- 
way  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  means.  The 
principal  means,  as  was  observed  above,  of  good 
.dispositions,  are  the  knowledge,  the  belief  and  con- 
sideration  of  proper  motives.  Divine  love  neces- 
•sarily  supposes  the  belief  of  those  divine  truths 
which  are  the  chief  motives  to  it.  It  impHes,  in 
its  very  nature,  a  prevalent  propensity  to  the  actu- 
al consideration  of  them ;  and  such  consideration 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  actual  4|tercise  of  that 
good  affection. 

These  things  shew,  that  true  holiness  necessarily 
-implies,  a  disposition  to  the  active  use  of  the  means 
of  it.     And,  as  motives  are  the  principal  means  of 
it,  a  suitable  impression  of  them  rooted  in  the  soul, 
is  a   main   thing  wherein   true  holiness   consists. 
This  shews  how  unreasonable  it  is,  in  considering 
the  efficacy  of  grace,   and  of  motives  or   other 
means,  to  make  those  things  clash  and  interfere,  be- 
tween which  there  is  so  evident  a  consistency  and 
harmony.     The  groundless  imagination  of  an  in- 
consistency in  these  things,  is  a  main  source  of  the 
objections  which  embarrass  the  subject  in  view. 
What  has  been  already  said  shews,  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  force  of  such  objections  must  depend. 
Some  of  them  are  built  upon  this  supposition,  that 
if  an  all-seeing  God^  who  knows  our  hearts,  knows 
that  the  mere  proposal  and  consideration  of  motives, 
and  other  means  of  holiness,  will  not  of  themselves 
be  effectual ;  he  will  not  make  the  use  of  such  means, 
on  our  part,  necessary  for  that  end.     This  is  ma- 
nifestly a  very  unreasonable  imagination.     It  is 
evidently  agreeable  to  God's  perfections,  that  the 
offers  and  6perations  of  his  grace  should  bruited 
to  our  necessities.     It  is  necessary  for  ur^o  be 
holy,  and  to  be  beholden .  to  the  grace  of  God 
for  that  end.    But  this  makes  it  no  way  necessa* 
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(v.  <  •      •*  to  be  uiade  holy  without   the  use  of 

.  v.iio  of  the  objections  in  view  are  buik  on  this 
>,<  ..ji),  that,  if  the   Spirit   of  God    make  men 
'  .} ,  he  nvust  do  it  without  disposing  them  to  the 
i.iLiilual  consideration  of  the  motives  to  holiness; 
jL  least,  not  in  order  to  the  exciting  of  the  holy 
dispositions  which  are  included  in  divine  love,  or 
wliich  h«ive  a  Connection  with  it.     This  is  a  posi- 
tion that  eontradicts  itself.     It  implies,  that  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  all  holiness ;  he  is  not 
the  author  aj||^Bome  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
it.     A  sincere  disposition  to  consider  the  motives 
to  divine  love,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  of  the 
lively  exercise  of  it,  is  both  an  essential  part  of  ho- 
liness, and  has  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the  other 
parts  of  it. 

These  things  shew,  that  the  influence  of  meaos> 
is  no  just  objection  against  the  efficacy  of  grace. 
They  shew,  therefore,  that  though  the  use  of  the 
same  means  may  excite  the  holy  affections  includ- 
ed in  divine  love,  and  other  afiectionsof  an  inferior 
sort ;  this-  does  not  hinder  a  vast  disparity,  not  on- 
.  ly  in  these  affections  themselves,  but  also  in  the 
manner  of  their  production.  The  external  means^ 
may  be  the  same.  Men's  inward  meditations  may 
be  on  the  same  moving  subjects.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  is  wholly  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  means  themselves,  and  what  is  the  ef- 
fect of  divine  grace  operating  by  them.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  natural  and  intrinsic  ef- 
ficacy of  means  operating  suitably  to  the  previous 
dispositions  of  men^  hearts;  and  the  efficacy 
of  means,  when  divine  operation  rectifies  the 
inward  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  gives  to 
means  and  endeavours,  that  good  success  which 
inherent  depravity  or  infirmity  would  otherwbe 
hinder. 

When  people  imagine^  that  the  use  of  means^  or 
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activity  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  them,  clashes 
with  the  reality  of  divine  operation,  they  so  far  go 
in  into  one  of  the  most  unreasonable  branches  of 
what  the  body  of  Christians  reckon  the  enthusias* 
lical  scheme  of  religion,  namely,  that  if  God  act  on 
men'^s  minds,  men  themselves  must  cease  to  act ; 
or  that  they  must  forbear  the  use  of  means  till 
they  find  some  previous  impulse  exciting  them 
to  it. 

They  who  do  not  own  the  doctrine  of  grace^ 
must  own,  that  if  divine  grace  were  needful  and 
real,  it  would  not  hinder,  but  excite  activity  and 
diligence  in  all  good  endeavours :  aid  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  divine  perfections,  that  if  divine 
grace,  were  bestowed,  it  should  be  bestowed  in  such 
ja  manner  as  to  encourage  diligence. 

It  is  a  main  source  of  error  in  general,  that  men 
frequently  confound  things,  between  which  there 
are  the  most  substantial  differences,  because  of  some 
resemblances  of  less  consequence.  It  is  thus  that 
some  people  strengthen  their  prepossessions  against 
all  piety,  because  of  the  resemblances  of  it  tliat  are 
found  in  hypocrites.  It  is  evidently  a  delusion  and 
self  deceit  of  the  same  kind,  when  men  despise  all 
devout  affections  in  general,  those  included  in  di- 
vine love  not  excepted,  because  of  some  kind  of  re- 
semblance between  all  the  affections  of  human  na- 
ture in  general.  The  view  that  was  taken  before 
of  the  difference  between  true  holiness,  and  false 
appearances  of  it,  shews  that  that  difference  is  tlie 
most  important  and  the  most  essential  difference  in 
the  world.  The  name  and  general  notion  of  af- 
fections are  applicable  to  the  best  and  to  the  worst 
things  the  heart  of  man  is  capable  of.  The  best 
and  the  worst  dispositions  or  emotions  of  the  heart 
are  called  affections,  as  the  most  useful  truths 
and  the  most  hurtful  practical  errors  in  the  judg- 
ment are  called  principles.  Some  general  proper- 
ties may  be  affirmed,  of  all  sorts  of  principle,  ^ 
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trell  as  of  all  sorts  of  afiections.     The   natural 
iheans  of  producing  or  confirming  principles  are 
real  or  seeming  arguments ;  as  the  natural  means 
6f  exciting  affections  are  suitable  motives  :  which 
are  indeed  arguments  relating  not  merely  to  the 
reality  but  to  the  goodness  of  certain  objects,  or 
the  contrary.     Notwithstanding  such  general  re- 
semblances, as  it  is  absurd  to  annihilate  the  diffe- 
rence between  truth  and  falsehood  in  men''s  prin- 
ciples, it  is  no  less  absurd  to  annihilate  the  diffe- 
rences formerly  considered  in  men*'*  affection?.    It 
cannot  be  ji|0tly  objected  against  this  Hlnstration, 
that  the  same  evidence  produces  the  same  princi- 
ples.    The  strongest  evidences  of  the  most  useful 
truths  are  oft-times  considered   with  some  atten- 
tion, without  begetting  persuasion.       Sometimes 
tnen  may  consider  such  evidences,  and   then  do 
'their  utmost  to  refute  them.    Sometimes  these  evi- 
dences procure  assent  to  some  good  conclusions, 
while  the  most  important  conclusions,  deducible 
fh)m  them,  are  not  admitted.     There  is  a  resent 
blance  between  the  various  success  of  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  and  of  the  motives  to  holiness.    Some- 
times such  motives  are  heard  and  considered  with 
some  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  with  strong 
'aversion  and  disgust.    Sometimes  they  excite  those 
inferior  good  affections,  which  were  formerly  de- 
scribed, while  the  main  design  of  them  is  not  com- 
plied with. 

The  reasonings  which  have  been  insisted  on^ 
concerning  the  influence  of  means,  or  of  natural 
causes,  on  all  sorts  of  devout  afl^ections,  serve  equal- 
ly to  vindicate  the  two  important  points,  formerly 
mentioned,  concerning  the  holy  affections  included 
in  divine  love :  namely,  the  great  importance  of 
these  attainments  considered  in  themselves^  and  the 
reasonableness  of  ascribing  them  to  divine  grace. 
-  But  there  arfe  various  things  which  m^ke  it  need- 
ful to  consider  tUs  influence  of  natural  causes,  on 
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men's  devout  afiectioos,  somewhat  more  particular- 
ly. It  is  a  theory  in  which  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  philosophizing  against  serious  piety  or  a^ 
fectlonate  desrotion.  '^  But,  when  duly  considered, 
it  is  of  manifold  use  for  better  purposes.  It  is  of 
vse  for  vindicating  piety,  and  for  unfolding  th(^ 
delusions  of  self-deceit,  in  false  pretences  to  it. 
It  is  owned  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  various 
jcauses  and  helps  in  the  nature  of  things,  which 
are  subservient  to  devout  affections,  especially  to 
divine  love.  It  is  of  importance  to  consider,  whe- 
ther this  be  a  just  objection  against  such  affections, 
•or  an  argument  for  them  :  and  whetlier  or  not  the 
|>hilosopny  that  subtilizes  so  much  against  devout 
affections,  without  any  due  restriction,  reflects  dis- 
iionour,  not  merely  on  the  corruption  of  nature, 
but  on  nature  itsel£  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  own* 
«d  by  all  parties,  that  men  may  impose  on  them- 
Aelves  and  others  by  devout  fervours,  which  either 
come  short  of  holiness,  or  are  even  of  an  opposite 
nature  and  tendency.  A  right  view  of  the  natural 
.causes,  which  have  an  influence  on  strong  fervours 
of  affection,  is  of  mauifest  use  for  due  caution 
.against  so  hurtful  delusion. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  more  particular  considerr 
^tion  of  the  natural  causes  in  view,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe  a  remarkable  inconsistency  in 
the  reasonings  of  many  people,  against  devout  af- 
fections, as  the  mere  product  of  such  causes.  Ma- 
ny people  who  object  against  such  attainments,  as 
the  effects  of  operations  that  are  merely  natural, 
are  against  all  operation  that  is  supernatural,  ft 
might  be  expected  that  such  people  would  never 
make  it  an  objection  against  the  goodness  or  excel- 
Jency  of  any  effect,  that  it  is  a  mere  natural  eflicacy 
that  produces  it.'  According  to  them,  this  must  be 
the  case  as  to  all  the  noblest  attainments  in  the 
minds  or  hearts  of  the  best  of  men.  It  is  very  un- 
reasonable in  any  people  to  maintain^  that  nothing 
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can  be  of  importance  that  proceeds  merely  from  the 
natural  efficacy  of  second  causes.     But  that  princi- 

I)le  is  chiefly  unreasonable,  in  people  who  acknow- 
edge  no  other  efficacy  on  men^s  hearts  but  that  a- 
lone.  If  such  efficacy  is  no  objection  against  other 
valuable  attainments,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
the  less  esteemed,  because  they  are  the  effects  of 
mere  natural  causes  or  natural  powers ;  it  is  mani- 
fest partiality  to  make  such  a  manner  of  produc* 
lion  an  objection  against  all  devout  affections,  es- 
pecially against  the  noblest  affection  of  the  soul 
fixed  on  the  noblest  object. 

These  things  are  so  obvious,  that  though  people 
sometimes  argue,  not  only  against  the  divine  origin, 
but  even  against  the  importance  of  any  strong  de- 
vout affections,  on  pretence  that  they  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  natural  causes  ;  yet  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  understand  such  objections  with  some 
restriction.  The  meaning  of  them  seems  to  be 
this,  that  devout  affections  are  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance, not  merely  because  they  are  the  effects 
of  natural  causes,  but  because  they  are  the  effects 
of  such  causes  even  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men ; 
and  that  these  must  be  inconsiderable  attainments 
which  may  be  produced  in  men^s  hearts  without 
any  changing  or  their  hearts  to  the  better. 

When  the  objections  in  view  are  understood 
in  this  meaning,  a  sufficient  answer  to  them  is 
contained  in  the  description  formerly  given  of  the 
vast  disparity  between  different  sorts  of  devout  af- 
fections. 

That  description  proves,  .that  to  argue  from 
some  particular  sorts  of  devout  affections  to  all 
sorts  of  them  in  general  without  exception,  is  con- 
trary to  the  most  evident  and  incontested  rules  of 
just  reasoning. 

In  considering  the  particular  natural  causes 
which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  devout  affections, 
that  which  deserves  to  be  chiefly  inquired  into,  is 
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strong  attehtion  to  proper  motives.  The  native 
tendency  of  strong  attention  affords  various  argu- 
ments in  favours  of  vigorous  affections  towards  ob-« 
jects  of  the  greatest  excellency  in  themselves,  and 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  controversy,  whether  serious  and  steady  at- 
tention to  such  things,  or  the  contrary  thoughtless- 
ness and  inconsiderateness  about  them,  be  most 
subservient  to  ^  true  wisdom.  The  same  tfatngs 
which  are  the  chief  motives  to  devout  affections, 
are  the  chief  motives  to  all  good  actions.  If  at- 
tentive consideration  of  these  things  be  a  natural 
cause  which  has  a  tendency  to  lively  devout  af- 
fections, the  usefulness  of  the  cause  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  the  usefulness  of  the  effect.  This  way  of 
reasoning  is  evidently  founded  on  a  general  princi- 
ple,, on  whiph  the  most  satisfying  arguments  are 
founded  in  other  cases  \  namely,  that  if  the  natural 
causes  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  any 
effect  are  good  and  useful,  the  effect  itself  must  be 
80  likewise.  This  shews,  that  instead  of  its  being 
a  just  ol]gection  against  devout  affections,  that 
they  are  naturally  excited  by  attentive  considera* 
tfon,  it  would  rather  be  a  more  plausible  objection 
against  them,  if  they  were  excited  ordinarily  any 
other  way. 

It  was  observed  before,  that  men'^s  natural  power 
of  excitjiig  several  common  good  affections,  does 
not  disprove  their  need  of  divine  grace,  to  produce 
and  excite  divine  love.  But  though  men's  power 
of  attentive  consideration,  in  order  to  excite  some 
good  affections,  does  not  take  away  their  need  of 
that  superior  power ;  yet  the  use  of  such  serious 
consideration,  with  application  to  God  for  his 
blessing,  is  of  such  importance,  and  of  so  good  ten- 
dency, that  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate  it  from  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  bad  use  of  it  and  artificial 
imitations  of  it.  The  interest  of  true  piety  re- 
quires the  vindication,  not  only  of  divine  love,  but 
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also  of  earnest  desires  and  other  devout  aifeettnii^ 
that  quicken  men's  endeavours  after  it.  And  what* 
«verbe  said  of  men's  power  of  exciting  some  such  af- 
fections by  strong  attention^  it  is  certain  that  the 
use  of  that  power  is  a  thing  to  wJiich  too  manj 
have  a  strong  backivardaess^  thai  dees  not  need  to. 
be  fortified  by  arguments. 

It  is  incon tested  that  men's  power  of  exciting^ 
theii^  affections,  by  attention  to  motives^  is  oft* 
times  abused  to  very  bad  or  very  useless  puqwaes,. 
By  strong  attention  to  those  things  that  are  induce- 
ments to  irregular  affections^  these  oorniptions  are 
more  and  more  strengthened.  Sometimes  men  may 
employ  all  the  forxse  of  attention  they  are  masten 
of,  for  exciting  fictitious  and  artificial  emotioiu^. 
-either  about  religious  sutjects,  or  other  tfainga* 
merely  to  amuse  and  deceive  otherss  and  to  procure* 
their  applause.  Sometimes  people  may  be  veiy 
•deeply  aifected  with  things  they  know  to  be  fabu- 
lous, and  desire  to  be  so  affected,  not  out  of  any 
love  to  the  objects  which  Ojocupy  their  thought^ 
which  they  know  to  have  no  being,  but  out  of  lovft 
to  the  amusl^ment  produced  by  raising  the  passions. 
There  are  methods  by  which  some  people,  no 
doubt,  acquire  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  raising  such 
fictitious  passions  in  themselves  and  others.  Therei^ 
13  no  ground  to  doubt  but  such  dexterity  may  ex- 
tend to  all  sorts  of  objects  that  are  fit  to  e^icite  the 
affections.  It  is  a  just  commendation  of  theobjeots: 
of  Christian  faith,  that  there  are  no  ot^ects  in  the 
world,  which,  considered  in  themselves,  are  so.  cat 
pable  of  exciting  the  most  delightful  afiTections  of 
the  soul.  There  is  the  less,  ground  to  wonder  if 
men  who  are  intent  upon  such  fictitious  and  artifio 
cial  affections,  about  objects  of  so  elevating,  a  ten- 
•dency,  for  the  unworthypurposes  above  mentioned^ 
may  acquire  some  faculty  that'  way.  But  if  such 
intention  in  devout  exercises,  be  a  heinous  con- 
tempt of  the  Deity,  the  more  enormous  this  evtt  is 
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m  itaelff  the  more  enormous  is  the  malignity  of 
charging  any  person  wilh  it  groundlessly.  Chris- 
tian .charity  and  jpandour  ^should  incline  us  to  sup^ 
]x>se,  that  external  Mgns  of  inward  afFeclion  are 
j^l»  and  that  where  na  remai^kable  signs  of  that 
Jiind  uppear,  theise  may  be  aftectionote  devotion  io* 
'men's  hearts  notwitiistanding.  if  we  must  form 
any  judgment  of  the  sincerity  of  others  in  devotion^ 
as  we  sliould  incline  to  the  charitable  side,  it  would 
.be  very  unreasonable  to  conime  ourcharity  to  those- 
who  qppear  least  serious.. 

Some  people,  when  they^  consider  how  men  m^ 
•«xcite;ia  themselves  artificial  and  fictitious  fervours^ 
imagine  Ihey  have  discovered  mighty  objections  a- 
t|[ain<st  the  importance  of  devout  affections.  But 
jt  should  be  remembered,  that  destrous  mimics 
ean  imitate  the  most  amiable  good  affections  to* 
wards  men,  as  well  as  devout  affections  towards 
God.  They  can  imitate  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
'the  most  tender  parents  and  most  generous  patriots,^ 
and  counterfeit  the  good  af¥bction»'  which  imen^ 
should  have  to  their  families  and  their  country, 
fiut  these  affections  are  not  the  less  commendable^ 
or  ihe  less  important,  because  they  may  be  imitat- 
fid.  It  is  because  these  affections,  where  they  ase 
«eal,  are  SO' amiable  and  praise^ worthy,  that  meiv 
who  want  them,  seek  favour  and  applause  by  artifi* 
oiflil  imitation  of  them.  If  it  is  not  a  just  objection 
»gain6t  any  good  affection  towards  men,  that  theire' 
may  be  aMrtiiicial  imitations  of  it ;  it  is  evident  par- 
tiality to  .make  it  an  objectiott  against  devout  af- 
4Vctipn^  towards  God.  Whatever  resemblance 
there  may  be^betw^en  artificial  emotions,  and  those 
-wliich  flow  from  sincere  affections  rooted  in  the- 
aouli  it  is  a  resemblance  that  is  consistent  with  a 
^^^'y  important  disparity.  It  is  true  there  is  not 
auch' disparity  in  outward  signs.  To  pretend  that 
there  should,  is  to  pretend  that  outward  signs 
dl^uld  inakjs  tha  iiedris  o£  Mher  men,,  as  it  w^re^ 
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transparent  to  us.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  searcb 
our  own  hearts,  but  it  is  not  necessary  nor  fit  we 
should  have  access  to  discern  the  hearts  of  others ; 
as  we  would  not  think  it  very  desiraUe  they  shouM 
discern  all  that  passes  in  ours.  But  of  these  tbin^ 
more  fully  afterwards,  in  treating  ot  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  strong  affections,  after  considering  the 
xneims  of  exciting  them. 

When  we  cbns;ider  the  frequent  abuse  of  metfs 
power  of  exciting  their  affections,  we  should  re- 
member,  that  in  all  other  cases  the  abuse  of  things, 
that  are  in  themselves  useful  and  necessary,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  just  objection  against  the  due 
use  of  them,  but  rather  an  argument  for  it.    Un- 
less we  adhere  to  this,  we  may  plead  for  laying 
aside  the  use  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature.     As  all  evil  is,  one  way  or  other, 
the  abuse  of  good,  and  all  moral  evil  consists  in 
the  abuse  of  some  good  natural  poweFs,  or  some 
perverseness  that  tends  to  such  abuse  ;    so  it  is  a 
common  and  no  less  just  observation,  that  the  abuse 
or  corruption  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst,    if 
the  rectitude  of  our  affections,  the  due  exercise  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  active  powers  of  the  soul  in 
subserviency  to  them,  were  not  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, the  abuse  of  these  things  would  not  be  so 
odious  nor  so  hurtful  as  it  is.     When  people  ob- 

{*ect  against  men's  power  of  exciting  their  affections 
»y  attention  to  motives,  because  that  power  is  abased 
in  exciting  such  affections  as  are  very  trifling  or 
hurtful ;  they  may  with  equal  reascm  despise  men's 
power  of  acquiring  and  strengthening  habits  by  re- 
peated acts,  because  that  power  is  subject  to  the 
like  abuses.  This  is  not  a  blaming  the  corruption 
of  nature,  but  nature  itself,  and  a  Uftming  the  very 
main  things  in  that  noble  structure.  Those  powers, 
which  are  so  much  neglected  or  abused,  would 
take  place  in  human  nature,  though  it  were  per- 
fectly free  of  all  moral  evil ;   and  it  is  indeed  in 
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such  a  state  jtbat  they  should  be  everted  even  witb 
the  greatest  vigour.     Next  to  the.  capacity  of  di- 
ykie  Igive  and  Joy,  to  which  all  the  powers  of  the^ 
aaul  should  be  subservient ;  there  is  not  a  nobler 
faculty  in  .the  frame  of  intelligent  creatures,  than 
the  povner  of  knowing  the  a^otiires  and  grounds  of 
these  excellent  affections,  and  of  serious  considera- 
tion of  them.      It  was  observed  before  how  ef- 
fectually depravity  hinders  such  consideration,  andt 
ij'efeats  the  good  tendency  of  amch  motives  even- 
i^hen  cdnsideredi     Serious  consideration  and  re- 
flection on  such  perverseaess,  suggests  strong  mo* 
X'ives  to  earnest  desires  after  that  divine  grace  that 
gives  sinners  new  hearts;     But  when  such  serious^ 
eonsideration  itself,  at  least  serious  consideration  in' 
^rder  to  .excite  suitable  affections-,  is  the  object  of 
fXien's  contempt,  they  take  the  most  effectual  me-^ 
.ttiod  to  ^void  stropg  affections  towards  God  an4^ 
^religion.;  and  it  is  then  they  are  most  destitute  of 
jBLuy  proper  preservative  againsi  sipong.  affections  of 
fk' different  kind. 

In  considering  the  abiMe  of  useful'  powers,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  natural  powers,  and^ 
l^e  patural  laws  which  regulate  their  efficacy,  are" 
tlie  effects  of  supreme  goodness  and  wisdom.    This- 
is  U>e  .more  evident,,  the  move  carefiiUy  .men  inquir^- 
into  those  kws- which  regulate  the  connection  be- 
tween .causes  and  .effects^  in  the  jxiinds-and  hearts^ 
of  reasonable  creatures;     The  connection  between' 
causes  and  effects^  by  showing  the  coixnection  be« 
tween  the  means  and  tbe^end,  dire.cts*us  to  the  right 
Improvement  of  our  active  powers  in  pursuiog  th^- 
best  ends  by  the  fittest  means;    No  a;tt$inments  are 
piore  desireable  than  good  hahits«  and  especially 
good  affections.     Suqh  attainments  are  the  true  eixd- 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  give  suc^  efficacy  .to^ 
repeated  acts  and  intense  medit^on  or  seriQtis  coki* 
sideration.     The  end  of  the  structure  of  our  na* 
ture^  as  a  divine  workmanship^  is  tp  make  us  ac-* 

U3 
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live  in  attaining  and  strengthening  good  habits  and 
good  afTections.  It  is  the  corruption  of  nature 
that  makes  men  abuse  their  good  faculties  in  sub- 
serviency to  evil  habits  and  evil  affections.  Alien- 
ation  from  God  and  holiness  imfriies  an  aversion 
from  the  due  use  of  our  best  faculties.  It  has  in- 
troduced  manifold  abuses  of  them.  But  there  is 
not  one  of  these  abuses  of  them  which,  if  seriously 
reflected  on,  does  not  suggest  strong  incitements, 
to  a  vigorous  improvement  of  them  to  the  contrary 
good  purposes. 

If  men^s  natural  power  of  exciting  their  affec 
tions  by  strong  attention,  be  oft-times  abused  by 
strong  attention  to  the  incentives  of  corrupt  and 
irregular  passions ;  this  shews  the  necessity  of  great- 
er  attention  ^o^h|  proper  motives  of  good  and 
righteous  inclinaWns.  If  men  are  oft-times  deep- 
ly affected  with  things  they  know  to  be  fabulous; 
.  tins  should  make  us  ashamed,  if  we  are  not  deeply 
affected  with  things  we  know  to  be  true,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  greatest  importance.  U  de- 
signing men  can  raise  in  themselves  artificial  pas- 
sions about  religious  objects,  without  any  sincere 
love  to  them,  merely  for  low  and  unworthy  ends; 
this  should  stimulate  us  to  endeavour  after  deeper 
impressions  of  the  same  objects,  for  the  most  exceU 
lent  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  artificial  devout  affections,  that 
for  which  men  are  to  be  blamed  is  not  their  intense 
meditation  on  objects  of  faith  ;  it  is  not  their  be- 
ing  deeply  affected  with  these  things  ;  it  is  not  their 
being  active  in  exciting  their  affections.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  their  meditation  be  truth,  the  fault  of  their 
affections  lies  chiefly  in  unworthy  and  corrupt  in- 
tention. We  should  endeavour  to  be  more  sincere 
than  they,  but  not  more  formal.  We  should  avoid 
their  hypocritical  intention,  but  not  their  attentive 
meditation.  When  such  men  continue  in  their 
wickedness^  notwithstanding  thdr  strong  attention 
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to  the  motives  to  holiness ;  their  meditation,  their 
attention,  their  affections,  aggravate  their  guilt. 
This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  their  attention  and 
their  afTections  were  not  in  themselves  of  a  good 
tendency,  notwithstanding  the  wrong  ends  they 
propose  by  them.  Whatever  be  men's  intentions 
m  considering  divine  truths,  or  the  motives  to  ho- 
liness ;  the  more  attentively  they  consider  these 
things,  and  the  more  strongly  they  are  affected  with 
them,  the  more  inexcusable  are  they  in  not  cohk 
plying  with  them. 

These  things  shew,  that  if  sonne  men  are  active 
in  exciting  in  themselves  or  others  corrupt  and  ar- 
tificial affections,  this  is  no  objection  against  vi-  - 
gorous  activity  in  endeavouring  after  letter  at- 
tainments, and  for  better  purposes.  Artificial  de^ 
▼out  attainments  are  neither  just  objections  against 
the  affections  included  in  divine  love,  nor  yet 
against  other  good  affections  which  imply  some  de- 
sire and  endeavour  after  it.  All  those  persons 
whose  attainments  come  short  of  divine  love,  are 
not  equally  perverse.  Those  are  most  perverse 
who,  in  their  devout  exercise,  intend  to  deceive 
others,  and  to  procure  their  applause,  or  some  such 
other  unworthy  end.  Others,  without  any  design 
of  imposing  on  their  fellow- creatures,  may  deceive 
themselves,  in  mistaking  their  attainments  for  di>- 
vine  consolations  or  true  holiness,  while  they  are 
only  false  appearances  of  these  things.  Of  all  who 
want  true  holiness,  those  are  least  m  danger,  who 
neither  deceive  themselves  nor  intend  to  impose 
on  others  ;  namely,  those  who,  though  they  want 
true  holiness,  are  sensible  of  their  want,  and  de- 
sirous to  get  so  important  a  want  supplied,  joining 
with  earnest  desires  the  diligent  use  of  proper  en- 
deavours. ^  ^ 

In  considering  the  exercise  of  the  common  good 
affections,  so  often  mentioned,  it  is  needf\il  to  dis. 
tinguish  between  the  good  tendency  of  these  affee- 
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tioDfl,  considered  in  themselves,  aad  the  bad  tetK- 
deiicy  of  that  self-flattery  which  niakes  men  mUake 
these  attaimnentfi  for  true  holiness.  People  who 
want  true  holiness,  are  well  employed  irhra  endea* 
vourino;  to  have  deep  impressioos  of  the  motives  to 
it.  When  they  mbtafce  eivery  gooi\  impression  of 
tiiat  kind  for  holiness  itaeif,  .their  ^ntistake  is  of 
4angerotts  tendency.  But  such  attajnoients  do  not 
J^ecome  wholly  useless,  because  ibey  are  overvalued. 
l^artia^.rei'o^m|ltion.is  much  overvalued  when  it  i^ 
mistaken  for  universal  obedience.  iBiti  notwith- 
atanding  of  «(his,  k  is  :in  litsel^  bo  W  as- it  gpes^ 
.^ood  and  desirable.  It  .b  un^akably  preferable 
jio  the  enormity  of  a  dissolute  practice^ 

Sincece  good  affections  tojivards  God'  or  men^ 
ought  not  to  be  called  artifioial,  because  men  are 
«ctive  and  diligent  in  exciti/ig  tbera.  That  .name^. 
when- a|)plied  to  afiectioosyiquplieaanrodiouamean^ 
ing,  and  denotes  sometbing  very  difiereni  firoqi 
i^Himendable  activity  in  -the  use  of  joroper  endea* 
▼ours.  It  itixplies  dissimulation  or.  corri^pt  inten^ 
tion. 

There  are  some  goo^l  affections  in  ^utqan  naturer 
in  the  lively  exercise  of  which,,  in  some  cases,  men 
can- scarcely  be  sind  to  be  active.  Tbustbeaorroir 
of  a  tender  pai;ent  for  the  loss  of  a  favQurite  child, 
4oes  not  need  endeavotirto  excite  it3  ;but  rather  fojr 
restraining  it.  Jt  springs  naturally  from  a  strong 
^affection  rooted  in  :his  heart,  meeting  witfa  a  disaster 
that  robs^it  of  the  object 'Of  its  tenderness.  These 
|[ood,afre.ction%  the  excitinj;  of  which  does  not  re* 
i^uire  so  much  endeavour  as  (he  due  .moderating  of 
.them  does,  are  thiogs  which,  however  good  and: 
useful  of  themselves,  are  common  to  ^^cerybadmen; 
All  the  good  dispositions  which  di^o^uish  good 
mu|  from  others,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  need 
acnve  endeavours  for  strangthening.and  confirmiog 
ihem.  They  ought  not^  ou  that  a^ccount,  to  be 
called  artificial.    If  one^  who  has  a  sincere  love  to 
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his  country,  is  careful  to  excite  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  that  good  affectioriy  especially  when  employ* 
ed  in  difficult  service,  bis  being  so  active  in  exciting 
that  affection  does  not  make  it  the  less  amiable. 
If  his  «veakness  made  bim  need  such  endeavours; 
bis  endeavours  ought  not  to  be  discommended  be- 
cause tbev  were  necessary.  If  it  is  a  laudable  thing 
to  be  active  in  exciting  and  strengthening  all  such 
good  affections  as  are  far  from  being  too  strong  al- 
ready, it  is  highly  unreasonable  to  think  of  the 
Deity  as  the  only  object  whom  men  should  not  la- 
bour and  endeavour  to  love. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  influence  of 
attentive  consideration,  in  exciting  men's  devout 
affections,  serves  to  give  light  to  the  influence  of 
other  natural  causes  formerly  hinted  at^  which^ 
though  not  so  necessary  for  exciting  Just  and  rea- 
sonable affections  as  attention  to  nmtives,  are  sub- 
ordinate   helps  naturally  subservient  to  it.       Of 
this  number,  as  was  observed  above,  is  pathetic  dis- 
course and  the  force  of  example,  between  which 
there  is  a  manifest  affinity.     Pathetic  or  affecticMif-. 
ate  style,  properly  speaking,  is  that  manner  of  ex- 
pression which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  actual 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  affections,  though,  like  va- 
rious other  natural  things,  it  may  be  artificially 
ioiitated.     Experience  shews,  that  when  men  are 
under  the  actual  influence  of  strong  and  lively  af- 
fections, good  or  bad,  they  have  a  natural  effect  on 
the  turn  of  men^s  thoughts  and  expressions.     The 
turn  of  thought  and  style,  which  is  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  strong  affections  in  one  person,  is  a  natural 
mean  of  exciting  the  like  affections  in  others.     Its 
influence  that  way  is  far  from  being  irresistible ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  so  considerable  in  itself  as  the  intrin- 
sic force  of  proper  motives,  whatever  way  expriess- 
ed.     It  is  oft-times  abused,  as  the  best  things  are, 
to  bad  purposes ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this^  it 
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18  of  importance  to  observe,  thatfii  is  far  from  be^ 
iog  in  itself  entirely  useless,  or  incciosiderable. 

The  laws  of  nature  wbicb  'jrelale  to  our  make 
and  frame,  are  ;not  merely  calouialed  inAsubaer- 
yiency  to  tbe  union  of  soul  and  bodjr,  but  also  to 
the  union  of  men^to  one  another  in  society.  This 
is  evidently  the  end  of  men's  natncal  (power  of 
communicating  their  thoughts..  ;It  is  also the.ead 
of  their  natural  power  of  eommuuioaling  tbeir  aC> 
fections.  It  is  a  pn^rty  of  human  naluic,  result* 
iiig  from  tbe  union  of  soul  and  body,  that  the  d- 
fections  of  the  soul  have  a  mani^bki  influence  oa 
iiie  body.  They  have,  in  a  special  eiaaoer,  ana* 
tural  influence  on  the  voice,  which  isitlie  chief  meani 
of  communicating  our  thoughts ;  and: cm  theaspect, 
which  is  a  sort  of  mysterious  glass,  giving  some 
discovery  of  our  affections,  such  as  HDur  joys  or 
sorrows,  and  the  like.  The  discovery  which  such 
outward  signs  give  of  our  inward  afTections,  lis  in- 
deed only  general  9  And  it  is  of  impoctance.it  sfaoiiU 
t>e  so.  Tba»,  for  instance,  if  the  natural  signs  d 
men's  deyout  joys  or  sorrows,  could  discover  wh&> 
Iber  these  things  proceeded  from  sincere  divine 
Ip.ve,  or  only  from  some  inferior  aflfeciion ;  this 
would  .make  the  chief  things  in  one  man's  heart 
transparent  in  a  manner  to  tbe  bodily  senses  of 
others.  There  are  obyiods  wise  reasons  whj  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Meantime^  the  differences 
between  divine  love,  and  all  other  affisctions  which 
come  short  of  it,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  85 
.was  proved  above  at  same  length.  iBut  outward 
isigns  do  not  admit  of  so  great  diversity  as  jnen's 
iaward  affections,  nor  is  itfit.they.MiouJd. 

Tlie  various  things  in  .the  frame  of  our  nature, 
-which  are  subservient  to  th«  communication  of  ai- 
ieotions,  are  good  arguments  for  tbe  importance  of 
^ood  affections,  and  for  men's  mutual  subserviencgr 
.to  one  aoother  in  promoting  land  fitreoetheniiuf 
them.    We  should  judge  of  men's  naturd  power 
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<^  oommunicating  their  affections,  as  we  do  of 
other  natural  powiers^  and  particularly  of  men's 
power  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  The 
abuse,  of  good  powers  is  no  just  objection  against 
their  intrinsic  worth  and  usefulness.  The  more 
there  is  of  evident  contrirance  in  our  frame  axti 
make,  subservient  to  the  exercise  of  an^  pow«*; 
the  more  evident  is- the  importance  of  that  power 
considered  in  itself;  and  consequently,  the  more 
excellent  and  advantageous  is  the  due  improvement 
ef  it,  and  the  more  dangerous  is  the  abuse  of  it. 
The  manifold  contrivance  and  mechanism  of  seve* 
ral  parts  of  the  body,  in  subserviency  to  the  faculty 
of  speech,  or  the  power  of  communicating  thoughts^ 
shews  the  importance  of  that  faculty  in  itself;  how 
unnatural  it  would  be  if  men  should  neglect  it ;  and 
how  culpable  they  are  when  they  abuse  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  manifold  subserviency  of  the  laws  of 
union  between  soul  and  body,  to  the  communica^ 
tion  of  affection,  is  a  proof  that  that  power  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  improved  to  valuable  purposes,  and 
that  men  shoiSd  be  careful  neither  to  abuse  it  nor 
to  neglect  it. 

What  was  formerly  observed  about  men's  power 
of  exciting  their  affections,  b  applicable  to  their 
power  both  of  cemmuoicaiing  their  thoughts  and 
affections. 

.  The  true  «se  and  tendency  of  these  powers,  as 
the  effects  of  aiipremo  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  the 
communication  of  such  'thoughts  and  affections  ai 
are  good  and  useful.  These  good  powers  are  mucK 
abused  to  the  contrary  bad  purposes,  but  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  them.  It  is  common  to.  them  with  ail 
the  other  faculties,  even  the  most  valuable  facnltied 
of  humaa  nature.  This  does  not  make  these  fh« 
<:ulties  in  themselves  contemptible.  It  shews  the 
necessity  of  all  proper  precautions  against  the 
abuses  to  which  the.  best:  things  are  liable.  For 
iliat  end>  it  is  needful  to  know  these  abuses,  and.  to 
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be  deeply  affected  with  them.  They  who  love  de- 
vout affections,  should  consider  the  bad  effects  of 
the  communication  of  affections  that  are  not  found* 
ed  on  truth  and  righteousness.  These  hurtful  pas- 
sions, or  corrupt  and  irregular  affections,  spread 
and  strengthened  by  sympathy  and  communication 
in  society,  have  had  lamentable  effects  in  various 
ages.  These  things  sihew  the  vast  importance  of 
having  our  judgments  well-informed  about  the 
things  that  should  be  the  objects  of  our  chief  and 
strongest  affections.  But  they  contain  no  better 
argument  against  all  devout  affections  in  general, 
or  all  communication  of  them,  than  if  men  should 
argue  against  the  faculty  of  communicating  our 
thoughts,  or  against  our  other  best  faculties,  be- 
cause of  the  many  terrible  effects  which  have  been 
so  frequently  produced  by  the  abuse  of  them. 

The  power  that  men  have  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  and  their  affections,  does  not  make 
other  men  masters  either  of  our  judgment  or  of 
our  inclinations.  It  does  not  put  it  in  their  power 
to  force  our  assent  to  what  is  false,  or  our  inclina- 
tion  to  what  is  unjust.  We  have  a  power  of  exa- 
mining all  persuasives  that  may  be  proposed  to  us} 
and  our  affections  should  be  founded  on  a  due  in- 
formation of  our  judgments.  Yet  as  there  are  va- 
rious ways  of  informing  our  judgments  about  those 
things  that  should  be  the  chief  objects  of  our  af- 
fections, and  of  reminding  us  of  our  chief  obliga- 
tions to  love  God  with  our  whole  heart,  and  to 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  the  cold  and  in- 
different way  of  doing  this  is  far  from  being  the 
most  reasonable  or  most  safe.  If  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  when  affections  that  are  corrupt  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  it  is  also  dangerous  when  the  best  aN 
factions  are  wholly  wanting,  or  weak  and  feeble. 
The  safety  of  the  mind  requires  freedom  from  those 
strong  affections  tiiat  are  perverse  and  irregular. 
But  the  best  pres^watlve  against  these  evils,  is  the 


trength  and  rigour  of  such  afTections  as  are  of  an 
ypposite  nature  and  tendency.     If  we  prefer  the 
;old  and  Ufeless  way  of  persuasion  to  the  pathetic 
wayy  this  implies  that  when  men  propose  the  most 
just  motives  to  excite  or  strengthen  the  best  af- 
fections tn  others,  they  should  endeavour  to  be  void 
of  these  affections  themselves.     This  is  far  from 
being  reasonable,  or  according  to  nature.     If  men 
have  at  heart  tite  success  of  their  best  persuasives 
on  others,  they  should  endeavour  first  of  all  to  be 
penetrated  with  just  impressions  of  these  things 
themselves.     And  though  men  may  be  very  active 
in  exciting  their  affections,  as  well  as  in  fixing  and 
in  expressing  their  thoughts,  yet  it  is  otherwise  as 
to  the  influence  of  inward  emotions  on  all  the  out* 
ward  natural  signs  of  them.     Where  men's  affec- 
lions  are  at  once  vigorous  and  sincere,  and  affecta- 
tion does  not  interpose,  these  natural  signs  do  not 
wholly  depend  on  the  will,  though  they  may  and 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  judgment  and  reflection. 

'  The  natural  influence  of  society  on  men's  affec- 
tions, instead  of  being  a  just  objection  against  the 
importance  of  devout  affections,  affords  solid  argu- 
ments for  society  in  devotion.  This  is  the  more 
evident,  the  more  we  compare  together  the  great 
ends  of  true  religion  and  the  ends  of  human  socie- 
ty. The  design  of  true  religion  and  devotion,  of 
divine  love  and  divine  grace,  is  not  to  root  out  or 
impair  whatever  is  social  in  human  nature ;  but  to 
refine,  to  purify  and  strengthen  such  things.  Ke-' 
ligion  is  designed  to  unite  God's  reasonable  crea- 
tures  to  one  another,  and  to  himself  the  common 
source  and  object  of  their  happiness,  the  highest 
object  of  their  noblest  affections,  and  of  their  pu- 
rest love  and  joy.  The  best  cement  of  true  union 
among  reasonable  creatures,  is  that  love  which  is 
the  end  of  Gods  commandments.  Divine  love, 
and  brotherly  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  have  a 
manifold  natural  influence  on  one  another.    Sttita-< 
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ble  love  to  God  necessarily  implies  love  to  bis  crea^ 
lures,  and  all  just  love  to  his  creatures  is  subservi* 
ent  to  the  love  we  owe  to  himself.     Such  is  the 
make  of  th^  heart,   that  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
suitable  love  to  one  object,  facilitates  the  exercise 
of  the  same  good  afl'ection  "towards  other  proper 
objects ;  and  tends  to  give  the  heart  a  due  turn  and 
disposition  for  that  purpose.     If  our  love  tu  one 
another  is  highly  subservient  to  the  love  of  God,  a 
principal  means  of  mutual  love  is  mutual  useluU 
uess,  especially  in  things  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.    The  natural  good  influence  of  good  exam- 
ple, and  of  the  communication  of  good  afl'eclions, 
are  not  indeed  the  only  things  wherein  mutual  use- 
fulness in  the  concerns  of  religion  consists;  but 
they  render  men's  usefulness  to  one  another,  in 
these  important  things,  considerably  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  otherwise  it  would  be. 
,    It  is  natural,  that  society  in  good   actions,  and 
joint  participation  of  the  same  enjoyments,  should 
highten  the  sweetness  of  men'^s   enjoyments,  and 
strengthen  their  mutual  good  affections.     Experi- 
ence puts  this  beyond  all  question.     They  who  are 
alienated  from  the  love  of  God,  are  for  confioing 
mutual  usefulness,  and  all  the  advantages  of  socie- 
ty, to  things  that  relate  to  the  lite  of  the  body,  a»d 
the  inferior  enjoyments  of  the  mind  ;   which  enjoy- 
ments,  wiien  compared  with  the  substantial  bappi- 
,Tiess  of  the  soul  in  God,  and  separated  from  it,  ait 
'indeed  mere  amusements.     Yet,   even  in  this  case, 
while  men's  enjoyment  is  unhappily  confined  to  in- 
ferior things,  it  is  justly  observed  to  depend  very 
much  on  good  affections  whicli  they  feel  in  them- 
selves or  observe  in  others.     We  should  acknow- 
ledge it  as  an  effect  of  supreme  goodness,  that  liic 
advantages  of  society,  the  influence  of  good  exam- 
ple, i^nd  of  the  communication  of  good  affectioiis 
"are  not  restricted  to  inferior  things,   but  extended 
ta  things  of  the  highest  importance.     It  teuds  to 
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make  creatures,  who  are  made  for  society,  to  be 
more  in  ]ove  with  it,  and  more  attached  to  its  inte- 
rests. It  does  hot  tend  to  lessen  due  inclination  to 
secret  worship,  seeing  secret  atid  social  worship 
have  such  an  influence  on  one  another,  that,  where 
men's  hearts  are  sincere,  each  of  them  increases  the 
inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  other. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  society  in  seri- 
ous devotion  gratifies  various  good  desires  that  are 
necessarily  included  in  the  love  we  owe  to  God  and 
men.  To  a  heart  well-disposed,  it  must  be  a  real 
pleasure,  not  only  to  be  well  employed  itself,  but  to 
see  others  well  employed  likewise  ;  and  not  only 
to  feel  the  best  dispositions  in  itself,  but  also  to  ob- 
serve the  probable  evidences  of  the  like  dispositions  ^ 
in  others,  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  their  begun 
happiness,  and  to  be  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  example.  This  desirable  mixture  of  divine 
and  social  enjoyment,  is  the  native  tendency  of  that 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  God's  law,  when  duly 
exercised  in  the  society  of  good  men,  employed  in 
the  best  actions.  Th^  more  we  love  men,  the  more 
we  must  wi^h  them  to  love  God  ;  and  the  more  we 
love  God,  the  more  we  must  desire  that  all  others 
should  love  him  also.  Thus  the  advantages  of  so- 
ciety in  devotion,  by  gratifying  the  good  desire* 
that  are  included  in  divine  and  brotherly  love,  tends 
to  encourage,  and  by  encouraging  to  strengthen 
these  two  comprehensive  good  affections  which  are 
the  chief  parts  of  true  holiness. 

In  considering  the  force  of  example,  to  which 
the  influence  of  pathetic  discourse  is  so  much  ow- 
ing, it  should  be  remembered,  that  good  examples 
not  only  are  means  of  attention  to  other  motives, 
but  also  partake  of  the  nature  of  reasonable  mo- 
lives  and  persuasives  themselves.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  influence  of  example  abstractly  considered, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  proposal  of  motives, 
or  ihat  strong  attention  to  thi^ia  wliich  was  former-*  v 
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}y  treated  of.  Men  may  propose  to  us  the  chief 
motives  to  the  best  affections,  without  giving  us  an 
example  of  them.  Men  may  appear  deeply  affect- 
ed with  the  best  things  when  they  are  not  propo- 
sing them  to  us.  Our  l>est  affections  should  be 
founded  on  motives  far  superior  to  the  example  of 
any  creatures  whatever.  But  the  due  influence  of 
the  highest  motives  does  not  exclude  the  usefulness 
of  various  additional  incitements.  It  rather  ren- 
ders the  heart  more  susceptible  of  deep  impressions 
from  all  reasonable  incitements  of  whatever  kind. 
Good  examples^  whether  as  to  good  actions  or  good 
affections,  are  evidently  of  that  number.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  if  good  examples  did  not  consider, 
ably  strengthen  our  obligations  to  goodness,  the  re- 
sisting of  their  influence  would  not  be  so  great  aa 
aggravation  of  wickedness  as  all  reasonable  men 
allow  it  to  be. 

As  the  influence  of  example,  and  other  natural 
causes,  is  no  just  objection,  but  rather  an:  argument 
for  the  importance  of  devout  affections,  neither  is 
it  any  just  objection  against  ascribing  the  affections 
included  in  divine  love  to  divine  grace.  Various 
general  considerations  were  proposed  above,  for 
illustrating  the  harmony  between  the  efficacy  of 
grace  and  the  good  influence  of  means  ;  but  there 
are  several  peculiar  proofs  of  that  harmony,  which 
arise  from  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  society  and  example.  Divine  grace 
could  produce  its  effects  without  making  such  means 
subservient  to  them.  But  if  it  is  a  principal  end 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  promote  mutual  love  among 
men,  it  is  evidently  suitable  to  this  noble  end,  not 
to  lessen  men^s  mutual  usefulness  in  their  most  im- 
portant concerns,  but  to  increase  k.  If  it  is  not 
the  design  of  divine  grace  to  unhinge  or  weaken, 
but  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  society,  it  is  evi- 
dently  suitable  to  this  good  end,  that  society  in  de- 
votion  should  not  be  superfluous,  but  attended  with 


peciiliaT  advantages.  It  is  a  great  rflk^ct  of  God'a 
goodness  that  the  operations  of  his  grace  are  sa 
much  suited  to  the  frame  of  human  nature,  and  to 
the  interests  oC  huma^n  society.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  that  there  are  special  promises  of 
God's  grace  and  presence  to  those  who  meet  toge« 
ther  in  his  name. 

Such  encouragements  evidently  tend  to  strength-* 
en  men's  inclination  to  society  in  devotion.  This 
is  manifestly  suitable  to  the  relation  between  the 
beginnings  of  true  holiness  and  happiness  here, 
anci  the  consummation  of  them  hereafter.  The 
design  of  the  one  is  to  prepare  for  the  other.  Fu- 
ture blessedness  is  a  state  of  happy  society  and 
communion  with  the  most  perfect  creatures,  and 
with  the  source  of  all  perfection  ;  with  God  who 
IS  love,  and  with  those  w^ho  love  God  and  one  ano* 
ther.  It  is  evidently  suitable  to  the  designs  of  di- 
vine grace,  in  preparing  them  for  future  blessed^ 
ness,  to  encourage  those  things  which  bear  a  pecu- 
liar resemblance  to  it. 

In  considering  the  operations  of  divine  grace,  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  was  hinted  before,  that 
they  are  suited  to  our  frame,  and  suited  to  our  ne- 
cessities. None  of  its  operations  are  superfluous^ 
We  need  divine  grace  in  order  to  suitable  impres- 
sions of  all  proper  motives  and  inducements  to  ho- 
liness ;  but  not  in  order  to  lessen  any  of  these  mo- 
tives and  inducements  themselves.  Mutual  love 
and  mutual  usefulness  are  necessary  parts  of  holi- 
ness.  And,  as  was  already  proved,  if  mutual  use- 
fulness werf  lessened,  this  behoved  to  lessen  the 
motives  and  inducements  to  mutual  love,  and  the 
goo<l  effects  of  it. 

If  there  are  operations  of  divine  grace,  whicb 
are  necessary  to  us,  for  producing  good  dispositions 
and  affections  in  the  soul ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  be  other  operations,  which  are  no  way 
utce.sory,  to  binder  the  natural  influence  of  the  at- 
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fectioQs  of  the  soul  on  the  bodj.  That  inflttence 
belongs  to  the  union  between  these  two  parts  of 
human  nature.  It  is  from  that  union,  that  the 
communication  of  affections,  and  that  force  ^of 
example  which  is  implied  in  it,  results.  If  we  need 
divine  grace  to  sanctify  the  affections  of  the  soul, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  this  should  impair  its  union 
with  the  body.  The  author  of  grace  is  also  the 
author  of  nature,  though,  by  no  means,,  of  the 
.  corruption  of  it.  Those  things  in  our  nature, 
which  belong  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  and 
the  uniting  of  men  to  one  another  in  society, 
are  no  parts  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  but 
principal  parts  of  its  original -frame  and  structure. 
The  design  of  divine  grace,  is  not  to  impair  that 
noble  structure,  but  to  remove  what  is  hurtful 
to  it. 

In  considering  the  natural  causes  which  have  an 
influence  on  men'^s  affections,  it  is  needful  to  have 
in  view,  not  only  the  influence  of  the  soul  on  the 
body,  but  also  that  of  the  body  on  the  soul.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  owned,  that  as  the  affections 
of  the  soul  naturally  produce  some  inward  effects 
on  the  body,  so  these  things  have  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence on  the  soul,  suitably  to  the  union  between 
those  two  parts  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  know  precisely,  what  these  inward 
things  in  the  body  are,  which  are  most  immediate- 
ly affected  by  the  various  operations  of  the  soul, 
or  which  have  the  most  immediate  influence  oa 
them.  As  people  are  divided  in  their  sentiments 
about  animal  spirits,  it  is  not  needful  to  know 
which  side  is  in  the  right.  1  hat  which  is  of  im- 
portance, in  the  present  inquiry,  is  to  consider  some 
evident  consequences  of  a  general  principle  which 
seems  to  be  owned  on  all  hands;  namely,  that  that 
mutual  sympathy  of  soul  and  body,  and  reciprocal 
action  upon  one  another,  which  we  are  speaking  of, 
19  a  general  property  that  takes  place  in  aU  the  af- 
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Ibctions  of  haman  nature,  and  is  not  to  be  restrict* 
ed  to  an  J  particular  sort  of  them.  Many  who  own 
this  general  principle,  when  they  are  considering 
the  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  do  not  seem 
to  advert  to  the  plain  consequences  of  it,  when 
they  are  considering  devout  affections.  It  is  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  c^serve  some  evident  eonsequen>» 
ces  of  it,  which  are  of  use  to  prevent  mistakes  on 
that  important  subject* 

In  the  first  place,  if  this  sympathy  between  soul 
and  body,  be  a  general  common  property  of  all 
the  affections  of  human  nature,  it  is  unreasona- 
ble to  look  on  it  as  a  distinguishing  character  of 
the  devout  affections  of  self-deceivers,  or  impos- 
tors. 

No  doubt,  the  affections  of  such  men^s  souls  in 
devotion  and  in  other  cases,  have  an  influence  on  - 
their  bodies,  and  that  influence  i&  reciprocal.  But 
seeing  this  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them,  but 
common  to  the  affections  of  the  best  and  of  tho 
worst  of  men  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  no  use  in  stating  the 
differences  between  true  holiness  and  false  appear^ 
ances  qf  it,  or  between  true  and  false  pretences  to^ 
the  divine  Spirit.  If  this  sympathy  take  place  in 
the  most  corrupt  or  most  artificial , affections  of  per- 
sons, who  are  impostors  in  devotion  or  in  other 
things  ;  it  takes  place  also  in  the  exercise  of  men^s 
best  affections  towards  their  fellow- creatures,  to- 
wards their  families,  their  friends  or  their  country ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  excluding  it  from  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  best  affections  towards 
God.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  great  difference  be*, 
tween  even  the  bodily  effects  of  irregular  violent 
passions,  and  the  effects  of  those  good  affection! 
which  tend  to  true  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  soul. 
Yet  the  greatest  serenity  of  soul  does  not  impair 
its  union  with  the  body,  but  has  a  very  desirable 
influence  on  it. 

It  would  not  be  needful  to  insist  so  much  oa. 
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these  things,  were  k  not  that,  in  considering  devmit 
affections,  men  buffer  themselves  to  be  more  cfasily 
misled,  by  confused  and  undetermined  notions, 
than  pn  other  subjects  of  less  imfiortance.  Because 
those  properties  ot*  lively  aflfeclions,  which  result 
from  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are  no  firoofs  of 
sincerity  or  of  true  holiness,  some  people  seem  to 
consider  them  rather  as  objections  against  it 
Whereas,  indeed,  to  suppose  such  things  proofs  of 
sincerity,  or  objections  against  it,  are  extremes  e- 
qually  unreasonable,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  afTVc lions  of  the  soul  have  a  real  inHuence  on 
the  bociy,  when  they  do  not  produce  such  sorts  of 
out%vard  natural  si;;ns  of  inward  emotion  as  are 
more  remarkable,  such  as  weeping  or  shedding 
tears,  whether  for  joy  or  sorrow.  Some  good  and 
strong  affections  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  even 
to  hinder  such  external  signs.  Yet  where  such 
signs  take  place,  they  are  far  from  being  just  ob- 
jections against  the  excellency  of  the  inward  af- 
fections whence  they  proceed.  Thus,  when  Jacob 
wept  and  made  supplication — when  rivers  of  tears 
were  shed  by  David  for  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins 
of  others— when  Peter  wept  bitterly — when  Paul 
liesought  men  with  tears,  inculcating  upon  them 
things  of  infinite  importance — when  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication,  fulfilling  the  divine  promise, 
makes  sinners  mourn  for  their  sins  as  one  mourns 
for  a  first-born — when  Jesus  wept  at  Lazarus' 
tomb,  and  wept  over  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  there  behoved  to  be 
such  a  mutual  sympathy  between  soul  and  body  as 
was  mentioned  above ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that  this  is  no  objection  against  those  affections, 
which  produced  such  bodily  signs,  as  if  they  were 
not  therefore  truly  excellent  and  holy,  and  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

These  things,  and  the  things  formerly  observed, 
concerning  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  sbe\r 
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the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  and  its  bad  tendency,  in  speaking  ot'  animal 
passions  or  affections  in  devotion ;  seeing  ail  the 
affections  of  the  soul,  in  its  present  embodied  state^ 
are  the  affections  of  a  rational  animal.  When  peo- 
ple speak  of  animal  passions  or  affections  in  devo* 
tion,  they  do  not  mean,  such  affections  as  have  for 
their  objects  the  concerns  of  animal  life.  They 
mean,  either  such  affections,  or  emotions  of  af- 
fections in  the  soul,  as  produce  certain  natural  ef- 
fects on  the  body ;  or  those  effects  in  the  body 
which  are  produced  by  such  affections  in  the  soul^ 
and  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  them.  When 
people  incline  to  use  the  term,  animal  affections,. 
in  this  manner,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  observe 
the  great  and  essential  difference  between  the  af- 
fections excited  in  the  soul,  and  the  bodily  effects 
of  them;  which  difference  is  suitable  to  that  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body»  When  by  animal  af- 
fections are  meant,  the  affections  in  the  soul  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  body  ;  this  is  a  property 
which  agrees  to  the  best  affections  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable,  as  well  as  to  the  worst.  Aceordin^^ 
to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  when  animal  affec- 
tions are  said  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  with- 
out restriction  or  exception,  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  truth  and  to  piety.  The  more  needful 
it  is  to  state  aright  the  dlBerences  between  devout 
affections  that  are  of  importance,  and  those  that 
are  not ;  the  more  care  is  requisite  against  con- 
founding these  differences  between  them,  with  the 
general  properties  of  human  affections  that  are 
common  to  both.  If  such  confounding  of  things 
be  a  preservative  against  [facing  much  of  religion 
10  affections  that  are  useless  or  inconsiderable  -,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exclude  those  that  are  of  the 
greatest  excellency  and  importance,  by  begetting  a 
contempt  of  all  vigorous  devout  affections  in  gene- 
ral. When  people  entertain  strong  prejudices 
against  the  most  useful  things^  it  is,,  as  was  formes^ 
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ly  observed,  by  confounding  them  with  other  things, 
and  by  misimproving,  for  that  purpose,  some  ge- 
neral resemblances,  that  are  really  consistent  with 
a  very  essential  disparity.  And  as  such  confusion 
is  indeed  the  worst  confusion  th'at  sophistry  or  in- 
advertence can  introduce  into  men'^s  thoughts,  it  is 
of  so  much  the  greater  importance  to  avoid  even  such 
ways  of  speaking  as  have  a  tendency  to  it. 

As  the  use  of  words  is  arbitrary,  people  cannot 
be  cfiarged  with  wrong  principles  merely  for  giv- 
ing wrong  names  to  things.  When  people  give 
the  name  of  animal  affections  to  all  the  affections 
of  the  soul  which  hav«  an  influence  on  the  bodyt 
they  express  a  property,  of  human  affections  in 
which  there  is  some  reality,  and  which  it  is  useful 
to  consider.  But  they  express  it  in  such  a  manner, 
as,  by  the  force  of  custom,  or  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  has  a  bad  tendency.  By  the  force  of  custom^ 
the  names  of  animal  affections  and  passions  carry  a 
low  meaning,  and  raise  ideas  of  affections  relating 
to  the  concerns  of  animal  life.  By  this  means, 
such  ways  of  speaking  tend  to  make  men  confound 
things  bet  ween  which  there  is  the  greatest  difference, 
and  to  make  tbem  despise  things  which  should  be 
the  objects  of  their  high  esteem. 

When  people  understand  by  animal  affections^  not 
the  affections  of  the  soul  which  produce  certain  ef- 
fects in  the  body,  but  these  bodily  effects  them- 
selves, it  is  easy  to  observe,  how  we  ought  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  animal  affections  according  to 
this  meaning  of  the  expression.  Wl>en  people  at- 
tain to  the  most  desirable  exercise  of  the  best  af- 
fections, such  as  divine  love  and  joy,  it  is  the  good 
affections  excited  in  the  soul  that  men  are  chiefly 
to  prize ;  their  good  effects  on  the  heart  and  liie, 
and  not  any  immediate  natural  effects  of  them  on 
the  body,  which  admit  of  so  great  diversity,  accor- 
ding to  diversity  of  constitution.  It  is  needful  to 
caution  men  against  overvaluing  any  bodily  ef-  ' 
fects,^  or  signs  olii\Nvai:d  affections  i  but  this  is  abun- 
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iSatitly  practicable,  without  ways  of  speaking  of  so 
bad  a  teudencj  as  these  ia  view.  If  the  Author  of 
•eur  nature  has  so  contrived  it,  that  the  best  and 
most  useful  affections  of  the  soul  should  have  cer- 
tain natural  effects  on  the  body,  we  should  avoid 
giving  such  names  to  these  things  as  tend  to  inspire 
a  contempt  of  the  effects  of  supreme  wisdom.  It 
is  an  incon tested  effect  of  the  union  of  soul  and 
body,  that  a  right  disposition  of  the  one  is  subser- 
vient to  the  best  and  most  useful  operations  of  the 
other.  Even  they  who  love  to  philosophize  about 
animal  affections  own,  that  the  bodily  effects  of  the 
best  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  are  sub- 
servient to  the  strength  and  continuance  of  these 
affections,  and  to  that  application  and  attention  of 
mind  which  is  so  helpful  to  them.  And  if  this  in- 
deed be  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  animal  affec- 
tions without  restriction  are  far  from  being  just 
objects  of  contempt. 

From  what  is  said,  it  is  evident,  that  when  peo^ 
pie  affect  the  above-mentioned  ways  of  speaking 
about  animal  affections  in  devotion,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  mislead  and  seduce  men,  by  confused  no- 
tions of  things,  and  in  a  special  manner  to  prepos^ 
«ess  them  against  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  best 
affections.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  people  love  to  subtilize  on  these 
things,  tends  not  only  to  encourage  hypocritical 
formality  in  devotion,  but  also  to  lessen  the  guilt 
of  self-deceit  and  of  enthusiasm,  in  false  and  pre- 
sumptuous pretences  to  divine  communications.  It 
tends  to  excuse  such  false  pretences,  when  they 
are  ascribed  too  much  to  bodily  causes,  and  men's 
ignorance  of  their  own  constitution,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  distemper  of  mind,  but  in  all  other  cases  in 
general. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  false  pretences  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  true  holiness  itself,  it  was 
observed,  that  such  self  deceit,  in  ordinary  cases, 
JU  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  Other  causes  than  bodily 
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constitution,  or  want  of  philosophy.  FriJe,  selfo 
flattery,  inexcusably  false  and  partial  notions  of 
religion,  inconsiderateness  about  the  word  of  God, 
men's  neglecting  to  search  and  try  tbemselyes  im- 
partially, and  to  compare  heart  and  life,  and  their 
▼arious  attainments  in  devotion,  with  that  divine 
standard,  with  the  like  culpable  causes  of  practical 
error,  are  the  things  that  are- chiefly  to  b^  blamed 
as  the  causes  of  self  deceit  in  false  pretences  to  the 
divine  Spirit,  or  to  tlie  divine  favour  and  image. 
Bodily  constitution  may  indeed  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  those  devout  attainments  which  men 
overvalue  in  ascribing  them  to  sanctifying  grace. 
But  oil-limes  it  may  happen  that  these  attainments 
themselves  may  be  things  useful,  for  which  men  are 
not  to  be  Uamed :  they  may  be,  in  themselves, 
things  of  a  good  tendency.  It  is  the  self  flattery, 
by  which  men  lay  more  stress  on  them  than  they 
ought,  to  which  men^s  delusion  is  chiefly  to  be  im- 
puted. There  is  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and  there 
are  true  and  false  pretences,  among  persons  of  all 
sorts  of  constitutions  :  of  which  more  afterwards. 
In  the  mean  time,  seeing  men''s  overvaluing  their 
Attainments  in  devotion,  or  their  devout  affections, 
contributes  so  much  to  their  self-deceit  in  their 
highest  hopes  and  pretences,  it  is  of  great  impor* 
tance  to  state  the  differences  between  those  attain- 
tnents  which  have  a  connection  with  sincere  holi- 
ness, and  those  which  come  short  of  it  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
these  two  diflerent  sorts  of  attainments.  But  see- 
ing the  influence  of  the  affections  of  the  soul  on 
the  body  is  by  no  means  of  that  number,  due  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  against  a  mistake  so  unrea- 
-aonable  in  itself,  and  of  so  manifest  bad  tendency. 

Though  several  things  have  been  already  hint- 
ed, concerning  the  influence  of  particular  bodily 
constitution  on  the  affections  of  the  soul,  this  is  a 
subject  that  deserves  to  be  inquired  into  somewhat 
more  particu\ac\^.    TVx^  due  consideration  of  it 
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Es  of  use,  both  for  avoiding  the  delusions  of  8elA> 
deceit,  in  oyeryahiing  some  sorts  of  devout  af- 
fections; and  for  avoiding  other  mistakes  that 
tend  to  make  men  despise  other  devout  affections 
that  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  As  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  ascribe  the  effects  of  mere  bodily  consti- 
tution to  a  higher  cause,  so  it  is  needful  to  use  pro- 
per  precaution  against  an  opposite  extreme  which 
many  are  ready  to  give  into. 

That  diversity  in  men's  bodily  constitutions  oc- 
casions  some  diversity  in  their  affections,  and  that 
this  extends  to  all  human  affections  in  general,  and 
consequently  to  those  whkh  belong  to  devotion^ 
seems  to  be  past  all  question.  But  it  is  needful  to 
observe  what  that<diversity  is,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  differences  in  raen^s  affections  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  it.  Here 
it  is  needful  to  reflect  a  little  on  what  was  former- 
ly observed,  concerning  the  most  important  differ- 
Fences  that  can  take  place  in  the  affections  of  ra- 
tional creatures :  namely,  the  differences  between 
those  who  love  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul, 
and  are  endowed  with  sincere  universal  holiness,  and 
those  who  are  destitute  of  so  desirable  a  disposition 
of  soul.  It  was  shown  above,  that  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  men's  affections,  in  a  special  manner  in 
devotion,  partakes  of  the  differenc&that  takes  place 
in  the  rooted  habitual  dispositions  of  the  soul, 
whence  these  actual  exercises  of  affections  proceed. 
It  is  evident,  that  these  differences  in  menu's  affec- 
tions are  of  such  importance,  that  all  other  dif. 
ferences,  when  compared  to  them,  are  very  incon- 
siderable. It  is  no  less  evident,  that  these  differ- 
ences do  by  no  means  arise  from  diversity  of  con- 
atitutien.  To  suppose  that  they  do,  would  be 
equally  absurd  and  uncharitable.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion would  restrict  true  holiness  and  happiness  to 
men  of  some  particular  bodily  constitutions ;  and 
exclude  all  others  from  a  possibility  of  attaining 
the  end  of  their  being. 

VOL.  u.  X 
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If  we  consider  the  differences  Wbich  result  me^e- 
Ij  from  constitution,  and  compare  them  with  ihe 
other  differences  formerly  explained  at  large,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  them. 
Constitution  may  occasion  a  diversity  in  the  iDtla- 
ence  of  the  affections  both  on  the  mind  and  body, 
but  it  is  in  things  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
uprightness  of  the  heart,  and  that  true  strength  of 
the  best  affections  which  was  formerly  explained. 
As  to  the  roind,  it  may  cause  a  diversity  as  to  pe- 
netration, memory  and  invention,  and  the  influence 
of  affections  on  these  things;  lo  all  which  vivacity 
of  constitution  may   be   subservient.     As   to  the 
body,  constitution  may  occasion  a  diversity  io  the 
influence  of  vigorous  affections  ip  the  soul,  on  the 
inward  bodily  effects  and  outward  natural  signs  of 
inward  emotion.     It  may  make  some   men  more 
susceptible  than  others,  of  strong  impressions  from 
the  above  mentioned  inferior,  though  useful,  natu- 
ral means  of  exciting  the  affections,  as  particularly 
the  force  of  example.     It  may  make  them  more 
ready  to  be  moved  in  seeing  others  affected.  It  may 
make  them  more  fit  to  excite  the  affections  of 
others,  because  their  own  have  a  greater  influence 
on  their  thoughts,  their  state,  their  voice,  or  aspect, 
and  the  like.     13y  these  means  bodily  constitution, 
when  joined  with  good   endowments,    may  give 
some  men  a  superior  dexterity  in  persuasion;  which 
when  improved  with  integrity,  and  to  good  purpo- 
ses, is  far  from  being  contemptible.     But  it  is  ob- 
rious,  that  all  these  and  the  like  differences,  are 
not  at  all  of  the  same  kind  with  the  great  differen- 
ces in  men's  dispositions  that  were  formerly  con- 
sidered.     Whatever  differences  relate  only  to  pe- 
netration, meniory,   invention,  bodily  eflects  and 
signs  of  inward  affections,  and   the   like,  are  not 
comparable  to  the  differences   between   true  ho- 
liness  and  all   the   attainments    that   come  short 
q{  it. 

Persons  nvYio^^  c^Tk^NXVaNAwi  ^v^^Uiem  the  great- 
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est  advantages  above  others,  in  all  the  things  that 
depend  on  mere  constitution,  may  equally  surpass 
others  in  good  endowments  and  abilities,  and  in 
the  wicked  abuse  of  them.  Among  those  who  have 
attained  to  true  holiness,  person^  of  the  most  desi- 
rable contitutions,  though  truly  sincere,  may  have 
made  less  progress  than  others  in  those  most  sub- 
stantial things  wherein  true  holiness  consists; 
as  sometimes  they  may  be  found,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  excel  others  in  these  things,  as  well  as  in 
endowments  of  an  inferior  nature.  Persons  of  the 
most  different  constitutions  may  have  equal  degrees 
of  sincere  divine  love,  though  that  affection  exert 
itself  in  different  manners,  both  as  to  inward  emo- 
tions, and  external  unaffected  expressions  and  signs; 
while  love  to  God  with  the  whole  heart,  equally 
excludes  coldness  and  lukewarmness  in  both. 

Thus  while  men  are  endowed  with  suitable  love 
to  God  and  their  neighbours  ;  though  diversity  of 
temper  and  constitution  may  occasion  unlikeness 
in  things  of  far  less  importance,  it  does  not  mar 
their  happy  resemblance  and  conformity,  in  a 
common  participation  of  the  divine  image.  It  does 
Dot  make  them  differ,  in  the  main,  as  to  the  pre- 
valent rooted  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  It  does  not  make  them  dif- 
fer as  to  the  chief  principles,  the  chief  rules  and 
last  end  of  their  actions.  Their  chief  love  and 
hatred,  their  greatest  joys  and  sorrows,  their  chief 
hopes  and  fears,  may  be  the  same,  though  in  some 
circumstantial  effects  and  external  signs  of  these 
inward  affections  th^e  may  be  a  very  discernible 
diversity.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  degrees 
and  of  strength  in  holy  dispositions  and  affections  i 
but  neither  is  diversity  of  constitution  the  source 
of  it,  nor  are  the  effects  of  constitution  the  things 
that  manifest  it.  This  is  evident,  from  the  ac- 
count formerly  given  of  the  principal  things  wherein 
the  true  strength  of  holy  affections  consists,  which 
it  is  needful  to  have  still  in  vlevr  fot  aN^\^\t^%>^^ 
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most  burifal  misUket  id  Ihu  sobject.  Their  tree 
fttreDgth  does  not  consist  in  tbeir  influence  on  ex* 
ternal  bodily  signs,  or  the  olber  inferior  ihings 
abore-mentioned,  bnt  on  th«r  influence  on  other 
effects  of  iocompftrablj  greater  importance  on  mea's 
hearts  and  lives;  their  superiority  to  all  other  at 
fectioDs,  their  efficacy  in  keefMUg  other  affectioos 
within  due  bounds,  and  directing  them  to  right 
purposes ;  their  powerful  influence  €MI  steady  ani- 
Tersal  holiness  in  practice,  and  vigorous  opposition 
to  temptations  to  the  contrary,  are  the  things  by 
which  we  are  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  strength.  These  are  things  very  dif* 
ferent  from  those  properties  of  human  affections 
that  depend  on  constitution.  The  efEects  of  con* 
stitution,  therefore,  do  not  belong  either  to  the  es* 
sence  of  holy  affections  themselves,  or  that  progress 
in  them  which  all  should  aspire  after. 

These  things  shew  that  the  influence  of  con&th> 
tutioo  on  men's  affections,  is  neither  a  just  objee« 
tion  ag&inst  the  importance  of  the  good  devout  af^ 
fections  formerly  described,  nor  yet  against  ascrib* 
jog  the  affections  included  in  divine  love  to  diviaa 
grace.  The  arguments  which  prove  the  necessity 
of  divine  love  and  grace,  shew  the  necessity  of  these 
things  to  men  of  all  sorts  a(  constitution.  If  these 
things  be  necessary  to  all,  it  is  highly  unreasonable 
and  uncharitable  to  suppose  any  sort  of  persons 
excluded  from  a  share  in  them.  It  should  be  ob» 
served,  that  the  diversity  which  takes  place  in  the 
constitution  of  men's  bodies,  and  even  in  the  tern* 
per  of  their  minds  and  various  endowments,  as  well 
as  the  other  manifold  variety  in  the  divine  works, 
is  designed  by  supreme  wisdom  for  valuable  purpo- 
ses, and  is  very  subservient  to  the  good  of  society. 
This  makes  it  still  the  more  unreasonable  to  ima« 
gine,  that  if  divine  grace  sanctified  men's  souls,  it 
behoved  to  take  away  all  diversity  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  bodies. 

A  prindpai  Vhin^vaVbi^  can^^itiitioii  ox  condition 
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of  the  body,  that  has  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  both  in  the  concerns  of  religion 
and  in  other  things,  is  melancholy.  All  who  have 
considered  the  influence  of  that  indisposition,  are 
agreed  that  it  has  oft- times  contributed  much  to 
very  hurtful  irregularities  and  delusions.  It  is  al- 
so well  known  how  people  who  are  prepossessed 
against  devout  affections,  make  a  handle  of  these 
irregularities  for  strengthening  their  own  prejudi- 
ces and  those  of  others.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  where  people  endeavour  to  form  plau- 
sible objections  against  the  most  useful  things,  by 
exaggerating  the  abuses  of  them,  and  by  magnify- 
ing those  resemblances  of  them,  which  may  be 
found  in  things  that  are  hurtful  or  contemptible. 

Melancholy  is  taken  sometimes  for  a  temporary 
tiisease  on  the  body,  which,  in  various  degrees,  hin- 
ders the  exercise  of  reason  ;'  sometimes  for  a  parti- 
cular bodily  constitution,  which,  without  hindering 
the  exercise  of  reason,  causes  a  greater  disposition 
in  some  than  others  to  sadness  in  the  mind,  though 
on  some  occasions  they  may  exceed  others  in  pas- 
sions of  a  contrary  nature.  These  things  admit  of 
a  great  variety  of  degrees.  It  is  a  well  known  pro- 
perty of  melancholy,  especially  when  considered  as 
a  disease,  that  it  renders  men  more  susceptible  of 
vehement  aflieclions  ;  and  particularly,  of  the  oppo- 
site  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  gladness  and 
fear  ;  and  that  sometimes  by  turns.  As  there  are 
many  degrees  of  that  disorder,  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  caries  it  does  not  render  men's  delusions  so  in- 
superable and  excusable  as  those  of  men  who  are  in 
the  strictest  sense  distempered.  In  many  cases, 
where  melancholy  people  falsely  pretend  to  holiness 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  too  favourable  a  way 
of  accounting  for  their  self-deceit,  to  ascribe  it 
wholly  to  bodily  causes.  Oft-times  their  self-de- 
ceit, as  well  as  that  of  others,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
pride,  self-tlattery,  and  other  spiritual  evils  former- 
ly mentioned.     Yet  as  self-flattery  founds  its  ore- 
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lence  to  the  effecta  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  on  attain- 
menu  which  seem  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
them ;  melancholy  maj  contribute  to  spiritual  de- 
lusion, by  its  peculiar  influence  on  strong  fervours. 
Melancholy  people  may  impose  on  themselves  the 
more  easily,  by  means  of  their  vehement  affectiona 
in  devotion,  as  others  may  impose  on  themselves 
by  wrong  principles,  which  exclude  in  effect,  the 
heart  and  affections  from  being  concerned  in  devo- 
tion. The  natural  effects  of  melancholy  should 
make  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  and  are  not  in- 
capaUe  of  reflection,  the  more  jealous  of  themselves, 
and  the  more  careful  in  examining  their  attain, 
ments.  It  should  make  them  exceeding  cautious 
how  they  pretend  to  any  tiling  extraordinary.  It 
should  also  make  those  who  have  access  to  do  them 
good  offices,  careful  not  to  second  and  promote  the 
bad  tendency  of  their  indisposition. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  though  some  me- 
lancholy people,  as  well  as  others,  may  overvalue 
their  devout  fervours,  and  may  impose  on  them* 
selves  in  their  pretences  to  holiness,  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable,  and  even  cruel,  to  affirm  this  of 
them  all.  Such  distresses  render  those  who  labour 
under  them  objects  of  the  compassion  of  men  ;  and 
it  is  highly  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  exclude 
them  from  sharing  in  the  compassion  of  God. 
Charity  obliges  us,  not  only  to  other  good  offices 
towards  men  in  such  circumstances,  but  also  to  as 
favourable  sentiments  and  hopes  of  them  as  of 
other  people  in  other  troubles.  This  is  the  more 
reasonable,  because  the  afflicting  dispensations 
of  God's  providence  ace  so  subservient  to  the  de- 
signs of  his  grace ;  and  that  there  is  ho  reason  to 
exclude  any  sort  of  afflictions  from  being  capable 
of  a  subserviency  that  way.  People  endowed  with 
sincere  piety  and  holiness,  may  be  subject  to  me- 
lancholy as  well  as  other  troubles ;  though  in  such 
ca$es,  it  is  nQ^dful  to  distinguish  between  the  ef« 
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fects  of  the  best  dispositions  rooted  in  their  souls^ 
and  the  effects  of  their  bodily  indisposition. 

But  however  melancholy  be  not  inconsistent  with 
integrity  and  true  holiness,  it  is  so  noxious  a  disor- 
der, that  people  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  avoiding 
whatever  has  a  real  tendency  to  it.  Most  part  of 
people,  both  good  and  bad,  seem  to  be  apprized  of 
this  in  generid.  When  therefore  they  who  oppose 
serious  piety,  endeavour  to  charge  some  of  the. 
priacipal  things  that  belong  to  it  with  so  hurtful 
a  tendency,  they  choose  a  plausible  topic,  if  their 
reasonings  were  well  founded.  That  this  is  far. 
from  being  the  case,  is  evident  from  what  was  ob- 
served before,  concerning  the  influence  of  divine 
love  and  joy  on  the  most  desirable  serenity  and 
composure  of  soul,  and  on  the  good  disposition  of 
the  judgment  and  understanding.  But  this  may  be 
farther  illustrated,  by  comparing  together  briefly,, 
the  chief  known  causes  of  melancholy,  and  the 
chief  means  and  effects  of  divine  love. 

It  is  generally  owned,  that  though  n>elancholy 
may  sometimes  owe  its  rise  merely  to  natural  causes 
in  the  body,  it  proceeds  very  frequently  from  dis*. 
orders  in  the  mind.  When  there  are  natural  causes, 
of  it  in  the  body,  if  their  bad  tendency  i^  not 
wholly  insuperable,  and  if  there  are  preservatives 
that  may  be  of  use  to  defeat  them,  good  disppsi* 
tions  in  the  mind  must  be  of  that  number.  Tnere 
is  all  the  evidence  that  a  thing  of  that  nature  is 
capable  of,  that  by  the  laws  of  unioii  between  soul 
and  body,  the  best  dispositioQ  in  the  one  has  the 
most  favourable  influence  on  the  other.  This  is  evi- 
dently agreeable  to  experience,  and  to  the  maxims 
of  those  who  have  made  the  best  observations  on 
nature  in  different  ages  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
suitable  to  that  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  which, 
are  so  conspicuous  in  all  divine  contrivances,  of 
which  the  union  between  the  two  essential  parts  of 
Jiuman  nature  is  none  of  the  least  remarkable. 

Where  the  disease  of  iqL€laacho\y  \u  Vk^Xi^dL^^bi^ 
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rises  from  disorder  in  ilie  mind,  it  arises  from  things 
that  are  of  a  very'difFerent  nature  from  divine  love, 
and  of  a  very  opposite  tendency.  They  who  have 
given  the  best  accounts  of  that  disease  from  experi- 
ence,  observe,  that  a  principal  cause  of  it  in  the 
mind,  is  that  immoderate  and  violent  affection  to- 
wards inferior  objects,  which,  in  the  case  of  disap- 
pointments and  losses,  naturally  produces  immode- 
rate dejection  and  sorrow.  As  every  disposition  of 
mind  that  gives  the  love  of  any  inferior  object  the 
sovereignty  in  the  heart,  implies  a  contrariety  to  di- 
vine love;  so  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  inordi- 
nate affection  in  the  heart,  that  is  not  in  experience 
found  capable  of  disordering  the  judgment.  Seeing 
divine  love  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  true 
preservative  against  inordinate  affection ;  it  must 
be  the  best  antidote  against  overwhelming  sorrow. 
It  is  itself  an  affection  to  an  object  which  the  soul 
can  never  lose.  They  who  have  this  affection, 
have  nothing  to  fear  about  the  object  of  it ;  all 
that  they  have  to  dread,  is  the  weakness  and  decay 
of  the  affection  itself  It  is  the  only  good  affection 
of  which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  otherwise  as  to 
.  men*s  best  affections  towards  their  fellow- creatures, 
their  families,  their  friends,  their  country.  Such  af- 
fections may  occasion  overpowerin/2;  melancholv  on 
the  account  of  disasters  that  cannot  be  repaired. 
All  good  affections  towards  any  other  objects  but 
the  independent  Being,  may  multiply  our  sorrows 
by  making  us  sharers  in  the  sorrows  of  others.  This 
does  not  hinder  good  affections  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures from  being  amiable  and  necessary  ;  but  it 
shews  that  the  love  of  God  is  the  affection  that  is 
farthest  from  a  hurtful  tendency  to  sorrow. 

It  is  fit  to  observe,  that  inordinate  and  violent  af- 
fections occasion  overpowering  melancholy  in  those 
who  are  so  far  from  having  any  favourable  concerns 
about  religion,  that  they  are  inveterate  adversaries 
of  it.  Some  people  are  Apt  to  imagine,  that  if 
men's  me\aucVio\|.\ie^\.V.^;iA^^m>^^^;^s^^;^i:aabotti 
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religion,  it  must  have  been  some  eoncern  that  wajr 
that  gave  rise  to  it  at  first.  But  people  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  have  publicly  owned  the 
contrary  from  their  own  experience.*  A  deep  con- 
cern about  religion  may  be  awakened  by  those  sor« 
rows  which  produce  melancholy,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  it  is  awakened  by  other  great  sorrows  which 
have  no  such  effect.  If  great  distresses  and  8or« 
rows,  which  are  means  of  recovering  men  from, 
thoughtlessness  and  inconsiderateness,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  awaken  a  concern  about  religion,  this  is- 
no  just  objection  against  such  eoncern,  but  rather 
an  argument  in  its  favours. 

Where  melancholy  is  owing  in  whole  or  part  fa 
a  concern  about  religion  as  the  source  of  it,  some- 
times it  proceeds  from  bitter  remorse  for  enormi- 
ties,  joined  with  a  neglect  of  the  true  ends  of  re- 
pentance and  sorrow  for  sin.  In  such  cases,  what- 
ever is  of  a  hurtful  tendency  in  men's  sorrow,  it 
wholly  owing  to  their  sins,  and  not  to  their  repeii-. 
tance.  Oft  times,  where  a  concern  about  a  future 
state  has  an  influence  on  melancholy,  it  is  owing, 
to  men's  low  thoughts  of  the  true  grounds  of  hope 
and  trust  in  God.  Nothing  can  be  a  better  preser- 
vative against  such  evils,  than  just  impressions  of 
the  chief  motives  to  divine  love.  The  same  great 
truths  of  religion  are  at  once  the  chief  grounds  of 
humble  hope  and  confidence  in  God,  and  of  ardent 
love  to  him  ;  as  also  of  the  most  effectual  hatred  of 
sin  and  sorrow  for  it.  The  same  things  that  are 
the  chief  means  of  establishing  the  peace  of  God  in 
the  conscience,  are  also  the  chief  means  of  kindling 
the  love  of  God  in  t|?fi.*heart.  If  men  who  have 
sincere  love  to  Go<L  tall  under  some  degrees  of 
melancholy,  and  religious  fears  have  some  influence 
on  it,  it  is  not  to^tfae  strength,  but  to  the  weakness 
of  their  faith  and  love,  that  their  distress  is  to  be 
imputed.  If  men  who  have  some  good  hope  of 
the  favour  of  God,  are  overcome  with  melancholy », 

*  Mr  CUfford  on  Melancholy.. 
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this  is  owing  to  their  not  prizing  the  blessedness 
of  an  interest  in  the  divine  favour,  as  they  ought. 
Want  of  due  esteem  of  the  happiness  of  the  soul  in 
God,  is  a  principal  cause  of  all  inordinate  affection, 
and  of  all  immoderate  sorrow  and  discontent.  If 
melancholy  may  be  sometimes  much  owing  to  im- 
moderate solitary  contemplation,  it  is  evident,  that 
as  this  implies  a  culpable  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
society,  it  argues  an  important  defect  as  to  men's 
love  to  God  and  his  laws.  Suitable  love  to  God 
implies  love  to  society,  and  a  prevalent  inclinatioo 
to  usefulness  in  it.  If  melancholy  be  oft- times  ow- 
ing to  false  notions  of  religion,  and  particularly  to 
such  notions  as  annihilate  or  impair  the  amiable 
apprehensions  we  should  have  of  God,  this  only 
proves,  that  the  same  misaj)prehensions  which  are 
the  hindrances  of  divine  love,  are  the  causes  of 
melancholy.  Some  people  indeed  seem  to  imagine, 
that  If  we  have  the  most  amiable  thoughts  of  God, 
we  must  have  more  favourable  thoughts  of  sin  than 
what  the  Scripture  suggests  to  us.  But  it  can  be 
proved  from  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  that 
whatever  is  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  is  a  mo- 
tive to  hate  sin  ;  and  is  a  proof  of  its  bad  tendency 
and  danger,  by  proving  the  importance  of  that  law 
which  is  violated  by  it. 

If  some  people  confine  their  devout  exercises  too 
much  to  religious  sorrow,  which  perhaps  is  a  rare 
extreme,  the  bad  tendency  of  this  is  art  argument 
in  favours  of  divine  love  and  joy.  Christian  doc- 
trine shews,  that  the  consideration  of  the  grounds  of 
our  sorrow  in  ourselves,  should  be  subservient  to 
just  impressions  of  the  grp'inds  of  our  joy  and 
triumph  in  God.  It  teaches/  U9  indeed  that  joy  in 
God  must  be  tempered  with  penitential  sorrow  for 
sin.  But  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  true  wisdom 
in  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  than  so  desirable  a  mix- 
ture ;  and  nothing  is  more  subservient  to  solid  and 
durable  joy. 


ESSAY   IV. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  HAPPINESS. 


An  Answer  to  a  Question  proposed  in  a  Philosophical 
Society  at  Glasgow^  viz.  Whether  the  happiness  of 
the  mind  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  things  without 
it^  or  in  the  reflection  on  its  own  perfections^  or  in 
bothf 

PART  I. 

THE  meaning  of  the  question  cannot  be.  Where 
is  any  joy  or  pleasure  to  be  had  ?  for  that 
needs  not  inquiry ;  but,  Where  is  the  greatest— 
or,  if  that  appear  a  different  question,  Where  is 
full  contentment  to  be  had  ?  that  is,  such  fulness 
of  joy  as  excludes  all  uneasiness.  But  this  last 
x^uestion  is  only  in  appearance  different  from  the 
former :  for  no  man  can  be  fully  content  to  want 
the  greatest  joy  he  is  capable  of,  if  he  is  conscious 
of  that  capacity,  and  knows  the  excellency  of  that 
joy  which  he  wants,  which  is  a  consciousness  and 
jcnowledge  that  a  rational  being  cannot  always 
avoid.  The  presence  of  what  is  necessarily  painw 
ful  must  be  felt ;  but  that  the  absence  of  what  is 
necessary  to  happiness,  or  the  greatest  joy,  is  also 
unavoidably  felt,  will  appear  by  considering  what 
keeps  all  the  world  in  constant  agitation  and  ac- 
tion.  The  source  of  action  is  desire ;  the  world 
is  full  of  desire  ;  and  desire  still  regards  an  absent 
good. 

The  use  of  reason  is  to  choose  the  greatest  good; 
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for  to  prefer  any  thing  to  what  is  best,  is  what  we 
call  a  bad  choice.  The  greatest  joy  is  what  is  most 
intense,  and  most  durable.  The  greatest  intense- 
ness  cannot  be  described  ;  but  the  longest  duration 
of  joj  is  that  which  is  perpetual.  And  that  there 
can  be  no  full  contentment  without  the  expectation 
of  it,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  man  wi^b  to  be  happy  at  one  time, 
makes  him  wish  to  be  happy  at  another  time,  and 
consequently  at  all  times ;  and  a  wish  or  desire, 
without  hope,  is  uneasiness,  and  incottsistent  with 
contentment.  A  man  cannot  be  f^Uy  content  at 
one  time,  if  he  fear  not  to  be  so  afterwards ;  yea, 
the  more  present  pleasure  or  joy  a  man  has,  the 
greater  is  his  vexation  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  it: 
which  perhaps^  may  contribute  to  solve  that  odd 
phenomenon,  of  some  rational  creatures  being  easy, 
at  least  pretending  to  be  easy,  and  even  to  be  gay, 
and  rejoice,  at  the  hopes  of  losing  all  joy  when  Uiey 
lose  their  bodies ;  because,  abstracting  from  bodily 
pleasures,  they  have  no  relish  of  any  other  worth 
the  desiring,  and  find  even  these  so  nauseous  and 
clogging,  that  they  would  not  think  it  perhaps  very 
desirable  to  have  them  for  ever ;  yet  to  renounce 
all  hopes  of  perpetual  joy,  or  heaven,  may  be  call* 
cd  an  acquiescence  in  the  half  of  misery''s  hell ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  to  rejoice 
in  such  a  sorry  prospect,  argues  the  secret  fear  of  a 
worse ;  and  that,  if  dnly  considered,  might  make 
an  argument  to  prove  the  reality  both  of  what  they 
fear,  and  of  what  they  renounce. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  the  difTerent  kinds  of 
pleasures,  in  order  to  find  out  the  highest;  and  the 
longest  enjoyment  of  that  is  happiniess. 

Se^ct.  I.— CyMe  Pleasures  of  Sense,  Qr  mere  Sefua- 
lions. 

It  is  not  needful  to  insist  long  in  shewing,  that 
happiness  ctaaiuoi  ^oim^t.  iu  these.    Some  measure 
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i>r  them  is  necessary  for  present  ease  $  but  there  is 
a  difference  between  their  being  necessary,  and 
their  being  sufficient.  They  are  necessary  to  re- 
move antecedent  uneasiness,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  complete  happiness,  excluding  all  uneasiness^ 
They  are  necessary  only  sometimes ;  but  thought 
is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  constant  joyful  thought 
necessary  to  constant  contentment  As  they  may 
and  must  be  wanted  sometimes,  and  the  mind  joy* 
fill  without  them,  it  might  be  joyful  always  with- 
out them,  were  it  not  for  something  in  our  present 
state  that  is  not  essential  to  us.  It  is  but  a  few 
moments  of  this  life  they  can  make  plea.^ant ;  but 
the  mind  desires  to  haVe  joy  always.  The  mind 
must  be  still  feeding  itself  with  thought,  either  plea* ' 
sant  or  unpleasant.  It  is  joyful  thought  it  hungers 
and  thirsts  after,  and  the  use  of  reason  is  in  making 
the  best  choice  for  that  end ;  for  the  variety  of 
matter  is  indefinite. 

Of  all  enjoyments,  sensations  are  the  most  clog- 
ging.    It  would  be  a  poor  happiness  that  would 
necessarily  require  great  intervals  of  misery  to  give 
it  a  relish.     Now,  there  must  be  long  intervals  of 
sensation  ;  but  there  can  be  none  of  thought.    Sen- 
sation needs  'the  addition  of  pleasant  thought  to 
give  any  durable  joy.     Solitary  contemplation  is 
both  delightful,  and  (which  infers  a  particular  no- 
ble delight,  justly  deserving  a  peculiar  distinguish<r 
ing  name)  it  is  becoming  a  man.     To  delight  in 
mere  solitary  sensations,  is  sottish  and  brutal;  and 
common  luxury  seeks  always  society  and  converse  ; 
neither  of  which  is  sensation,  but  a  kind  of  con- 
templation.    The  most  pleasant  sensations  cannot 
so  fill  the  mind,  even  in  the  mean  time^  as  that  un- 
pleasant thoughts  cannot  make  them  tasteless ;  nor 
can  painful  sensations,  commonly  at  least,  exclude 
the  joy  of  contemplations,  but  rather  increase  the 
relish  of  it  oftentimes.     Bad  news,  an  affront^  v^^ 
venge,  envy,  make  thesot'sdarlingp\easAjLre&ti^w%^^^9^ 
VOL.  ii»  3^ 
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to  him.  Joyful  meditations  elevate  the  sick  and 
diseased  saint.  The  Roman,  if  I  remember  the 
story,  who  ran  to  Home  with  the  news  of  victory, 
was  so  filled  with  joyful  thoughts^  that  it  excluded 
all  attention  and  feeling  of  the  thorn  in  his  toot, 
till  his  joy  was  assuaged.  The  man  whom  Dio- 
nysius  set  down  to  a  feast,  with  the  point  of  a 
sword  over  his  head,  found  the  pain  in  his  thoughts 
sufficient  to  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  the  feast. 

Sect.  II. — Of  mental  pleasurts  strtcllj;  so  called^  or 
the  pleasures  of  ihougkty  knowledge^  or  conUm^ 
platian. 

Contemplation  may  reasonably  be  taken  in  a 
larger  sense  than  what  it  is  sometimes  confined  to, 
when  it  is  distinguished  from  the  pleasure  of  affec- 
tion, action,  or  society  ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  our 
own  actions,  or  the  society  of  others,  give  us  plea- 
sure only  by  contemplating  them,  and  the  pleasure 
of  affection  to  any  object  results  from  a  particular 
view  or  contemplation  of  it. 

The  chief  design  of  this  inquiry,  bein^  to  consi- 
der which  must  be  the  most  pleasant  contempla- 
tion, or  the  highest  kind  of  mental  eojoyment,  it 
is  useful  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of  pleasant 
contemplations,  and  to  consider  the  causes  of  that 
pleasure  that  is  in  them. 

Every  contemplation  relates  to  some  object  really 
existing,  or  sup|>osed  to  be  so ;  and  since  there  is 
no  object  in  being,  but  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tions, and  the  various  manifestations  of  them,  that 
is,  God  and  his  works,  no  wonder  that  every  ob- 
ject is  capable  of  giving  joy  in  the  contemplation 
of  it,  less  or  more. 

Beautj/  is  the  name  we  commonly  give  to  that 
quality  (or  whatsoever  we  call  it)  in  any  object, 
which  is  the  source  or  cause  of  joy  in  the  conte/n- 
platlon  of  \l.  Bvil  since  many  objects  are  not  the 
proper  cau^^s  o?  V\i^\i^aj^NAl>i^^^^v»  they  are  en- 

■      ^~     "        ■■  \ 
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dued  with,  or  of  our  view  of  them,  or  joy  in  that  , 
view,  therefore  it  is  useful  to  distioguish  between 
the  objective  source,  and  the  efficient  source,  of 
beauty,  contemplation,  or  joy.  Beautiful  is  the 
name  we  are  used  from  our  infancy  to  give  to  re- 
gular material  figures,  motions,  &c. ;  and  is  an  ab- 
stract idea  so  familiar  even  to  children,  and  to  the 
most  ignorant  vulgar,  that  they  apply  it  to  objects 
otherwise  the  most  unlike  in  the  world  ;  temper, 
sentimtents,  inclinations,  actions,  harmonious  sounds, 
proportions  of  matter,  and,  in  general,  to  every 
thing  that  has  marks  of  contrivance  in  it^  which 
is  the  impression  of  thought  and  design,  unless  the 
design  itself  be  evil,  and  appear  contrary  to  a  rule 
which  we  conceive  is  the  standard  of  all  beauty  in 
action  and  thought.  Beaulj/  is  in  effect  the  nanae 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  gave  to  the  universe,  (xao-^©^, 
mundus)y  and  justly,  since  the  whole  and  parts  are 
so  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  all 
beautiful  objects  are  not  equal ;  and  even  in  mate- 
rial objects,  which  are  the  lowest  order,  there  is  a 
vast  diversity,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
contrivance  or  thought  in  them :  not  that  there  is 
any  thougiit  or  design  intrinsic  in  matter  itself,  bat 
that  its  form,  proportions,  and  motions,  have  the 
manifest  marks  and  signs  of  thought  in  them  ;  and 
what  appears  void  of  these,  appears  deformed  and 
confused. 

But  living  beauties  (by  which  name  we  may  ex- 
press rational  beings)  are  a  quite  different  and  high- 
er kind  of  pleasant  objects  of  contemplation,  ha- 
ving not  merely  signs  of  external  thought,  (which 
is  all  the  beauty  we  see  in  mutter),  but  being,  as  it 
,were,  constantly  full  of  internal  thought  them- 
selves. 

Sect.  III. — The  pre-eminence  of  living  sources  of 
pleasant  contemplation  above  those  that  are  lifeless. 

This  may  appear  by  considering  j/^rhat  condition 
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a  man  would  be  in  who  had  all  the  lifeless  universe 
to  contemplate  all  alone,  without  any  thought  of  the 
living  cause  of  it,  or  any  knowledge  of  any  living 
being  in  it,  but  himself.  Supposing  there  should 
be  never  so  many  living  intelligent  beings  existing 
in  the  world ;  yet  if  he  had  no  knowledge  or  con- 
templation of  them,  it  would  be  to  him  absolute 
^itude ;  and  surely,  if  we  reflect  on  the  frame  of 
our  natures,  we  may  justly  suppose  it  would, 
through  time  at  least,  turn  to  insupportable  melan* 
choly. 

The  chief  contemplation  of  living  or  intelligent 
objects  of  thought,  is  but  another  name  for  society. 
The  enjoyment  of  lovely  society  (or  of  that  which 
is  thought  to  be  such)  is  what  gives  the  greatest 
cheerfulness  ;  and  the  loss  of  it,  (as  in  the  death  of 
friends),  the  most  exquisite,  and  the  most  becoming 
sorrow.  Society  heightens  and  multiplies  the  plea- 
sures of  other  contemplations,  or  even  sensations, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  raise  joy  out  of  objects, 
whose  pleasure  in  solitude  would  perhaps  scarce  be 
discernible  ;  and  can  even  make  trifles,  that  other- 
wise would  appear  insipid,  strangely  delightful, 
however  unjustly  oftentimes,  by  excluding  thoughts 
of  a  better  sort.  Nor  can  this  be  imputed  merely 
to  the  poisonous  pleasure  of  pride  and  affectation  to 
be  source  of  joy  to  others ;  since,  besides  any  plea- 
sure a  man  has  in  communicating  thoughts  to 
others,  he  flnds  pleasure  in  receiving  the  like  from 
them ;  and  in  receiving  delightful  contemplations 
from  one  person,  it  heightens  our  own  particular 
delight,  to  have  many  others  sharing  with  us,  in  an 
enjoyment  which,  in  this  respect,  is  the  reverse  of 
outward  possessions ;  and  it  is  not,  like  them,  lost 
or  lessened,  but  increased,  by  being  communica- 
ted :  and  they  that  covet  it  most,  are  most  covet- 
ous  of  being  profusely  liberal  of  it  to  otherd,  and 
would  And  themselves  poor  with  it,  if  they  were 
not  boualiCuY  i  tkxid  l\\^i^CQce  endeavour  to  possess 
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it,  and  enrich  themselves  with  it,  by  giving  it  to 
others. 

The  best  company  can  make  any  place  or  pros- 
pect pleasant ;  but  no  place  can  make  the  worst 
company  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  moH  delighlful  living  objects  of 
contemplalian. 

Here  it  is  needful  to  consider  the  nature  of  in- 
tellectual beauty,  or  that  in  an  intelligent  bein^ 
which  is  the  cause  of  joy  in  contemplating  it :  and 
if  these  causes  admit  of  degrees,  it  is  plain  the  great- 
est cause  must  have  the  greatest  effect.  ExceUen* 
cy,  or  perfection^  is  a  name  we  oft-times  give  to  that 
in  a  mind,  which  is  the  source  or  cause  of  joy  to  it- 
self or  others ;  but  that  quality  which  is  a  hindcr- 
ance  of  joy,  or  Which,  though  it  gives  some  joy, 
hinders  more  than  what  it  gives,  we  call  an  imper^ 
feciion,  A  mind  cannot  have  joy  in  itself,  without 
knowledge  (or  contemplation)  and  power.  These 
are  called  sometimes  physical  perfections :  but  those 
qualities  of  a  mind,  which  are  not  only  called  cau- 
ses of  joy  to  itself,  but  also  to  others,  we  use  to 
call  7?2ora/ perfections ;  such  as  goodness  and  jus* 
tice.  The  latter  consist  in  affections  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  and  no  mind  is  the  proper  cause 
of  joy  to  others,  without  being  inclined  ;  for  if  the 
physical  perfections  of  a  being  give  us  joy,  merely 
in  contemplating  them,  without  his  inclination,  he 
is  not  properly  the  cause  of  our  joy,  but  its  object, 
as  lifeless  matter  is. 

It  is  plain,  physical  and  moral  perfections  admit 
of  degrees ;  and  when  they  exist  united  in  one  sub- 
ject, the  greater  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  excel- 
lency and  beauty  of  it,  and  the  greater  joy  there  is 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  its  perfection,  besides 
other  effects  of  it. 

To  the  inward  perfections  of  any  rational 
agent^  we  may  add  our  relation  to  him,  if  He  h^  ^ 
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friend  or  benefactor,  or  one  in  whom  we  are  any 
other  way  particularly  interested,  more  than  in 
other  rational  agents ;  and  when  we  join  these  to- 
l^etber,  the  perfections  of  that  being,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  us,  which  are  qualities,  if  I  may  speak  so, 
that  admit  of  different  degrees,  we  have  a  view  at 
least  of  some  of  the  principal  qualities  in  an  intel- 
ligent being  that  gi?e  the  most  pleasant  contem- 
plation. 

The  supreme,  or  highest  mental  perfection  in 
being,  and  to  which  we  have  the  nearest  and  most 
joyful  relation,  is  that  whose  contemplation  is  ne- 
cessary to  happiness. 

If  there  were  no  intellectual  beauty  in  bemg,  or 
none  knowable  by  us,  but  what  is  finite,  like  hu- 
man minds,  there  would  be  none  sufficient  to  hap- 

.  piness,  or  full  and  lasting  contentment ;  for  finite 
oeauty  is  that  than  which  we  can  conceive,  and 
consequently  desire,  and  reasonably  wish  for  a  great- 
er ;  and  while  we  may  wish  for  something  better 
than  that  we  have,  while  we  may  feel  want  in  the 
object  or  source  of  our  joy,  we  have  not  the  great- 
est, that  is,  full  contentment:  and  to  teil  us,  that 
we  must  chiefly  desire  only  what  is  attainable,  and 
the  best  object  we  can  desire  is  not  attainable,  or 
is  not  in  being,  and  that  therefore  we  should  be 
content  with  the  want  of  it,  is  to  tell  us  to  be  con- 
tent with  misery,  because  it  is  fatal  and  unavoida- 
ble ;  which,  instead  of  being  a  ground  of  content- 

.  ment,  would  be  the  true  ground  of  despair  and  an- 
guish :  for  experience  shews,  that  impossibility  of 
supply  or  relief,  is  the  principal  thing  to  embitter 
want  or  trouble. 

All  pretence  to  full  contentment  in  our  present 
atate,  whatever  it  be,  (that  is,  to  wish  for  nothing 
but  what  we  have,  and  are  sure  of),  is  a  pretence 
which  every  man's  practice  demonstrates  to  be  ri- 
diculous affectation ;  and  the  same  reason  that 
makea  a  maa  discouUnt^  though  fhe  of  all  bodily 
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uneasiness,  and  enjoying  the  pleasant  thought  of 
any  finite  or  inferior  beauty,  would  make  him  di»*. 
content  with  any  below  what  is  supreme,  or  tbj& 
highest  possible,  which  must  be  infinite ;  for  the 
meaning  of  finite  is  that  than  which  there  might 
possibly  be  a  greater. 

The  name  by  which  we  sometimes  distinguish 
the  highest  beauties  or  perfections  of  any  kind, 
even  finite  beauties  in  mind  or  matter,  is  glory ^  as 
the  glory  of  sun  and  stars,  and  of  angels. 

One  of  the  properest  terms  we  have  to  signify 
the  sufficiency  of  supreme  glory  to  give  perpetual 
fulness  of  joy,  (below  which  nothing,  as  was  ob- 
served before,  can  give  true  and  full  contentment), 
is  beatific, 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  question  proposed 
in  a  company,  some  years  ago,  to  this  effect.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  might  be  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  for  any  thing  we  know,  that  a  rational 
creature  might  have  beatitude,  or  perpetual  fulness 
of  joy,  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  created  things^ 
of  which  contemplation,  indeed,  God  would  be  the 
source  and  cause,  but  not  the  object  ?  It  will  be 
no  digression,  I  think,  from  the  question  whichjs 
the  occasion  of  this  little  essay,  to  consider  that 
question  I  have  named  ;  for  the  answer  of  either 
of  them  serves  both. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  rational  creature  having 
access  to  know  and  contemplate  the  universal  sys- 
tem, intellectual  and  material,  and  consider  the 
consequences. 

It  is  evident  he  would  not  be  content  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  a  part ;  for  that,  how- 
ever durable  the  pleasure  of  it  would  be,  in  com- 
parison of  our  short-lived  joys,  yet  would  cloy 
through  time.  When  a  man  is  in  a  beautiful 
chamber  in  a  prison,  the  beauty  of  it  may  give 
some  pleasure  at  first ;  but  let  us  suppose  him  con- 
fined to  that  contemplation  for  innumerable  mil- 
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lions  of  ages,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  very  great 
and  growing  torment;  yea  experience  shews  it 
would  prove  a  sensible  pain  in  a  few  days,  if  a 
man  have  no  other  pleasant  thoughts  to  entertain 
him. 

There  is  some  proportion  between  the  parts  of 
the  material  beauty  and  the  whole ;  for  the  very 
nature  of  material  beauty  includes  proportions  be- 
tween the  whole  and  the  parts.  In  matter,  want 
of  proportion  is  deformity.  This  proves,  that  the 
system  of  matter,  which  is  beautiful,  is  finite ;  for 
if  it  was  infinite,  there  would  be  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  finite  parts  and  the  infinite  whole.  Be- 
sides that  form  and  figure,  which  are  the  beauty 
of  matter,  are  qualities  of  the  limits,  the  bounds, 
or  surface  of  matter  i  the  world,  therefore,  has  li- 
mits. To  make  matter  infinite,  would  make  the 
world  a  beautiful  point,  shut  up  in  a  hollow  case  of 
infinite  deformity  and  confusion;  and  the  inside  of 
that  case  having  limits,  and  consequently  a  figure, 
however  irregular,  that  figure  not  being  essential 
to  it,  (for  no  particular  figure  is  so),  would  argue 
an  external  cause  or  mind  having  power  over  its 
substance.  But  mind  cannot  produce  infinite 
useless  deformity  and  confusion  ;  because  mind 
always  works  with  inclination  and  design,  and 
its  workmanship  bears  the  marks  and  impression 
of  it. 

But  not  to  insist  on  this,  since  there  are  so  many 
other  arguments  to  prove  that  matter  is  finite,  and 
since  all  that  belongs  to  the  present  subject  is,  that 
all  the  matter  that  has  order  and  beauty  in  it,  or 
that  can  afford  pleasant  contemplation,  is  finite; 
its  being  finite,  and  the  proportion  between  the 
whole  and  parts  in  beauty,  which  is  the  cause  of 
joy,  proves  a  proportion  between  the  whole  and 
parts  in  that  joy,  which  is  the  effect  of  beauty; 
and  therefore,  since  the  beauty  of  any  part  of  it  is 
cloying,  \l  is  auatgatEi^vil)  Uvat  the  like  may  be  said 
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of  the  whole ;  only  tlie  beauty  of  the  whole  would  . 
stand  out  longer  against  satiety  and  distaste,  than 
that  oi*  a  part.  But  that  object  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  stand  out  infinite  repetitions,  if  I  may  speak 
so,  is  insufficient  for  eternal  or  perpetual  duration^ 
Any  part  of  the  world  has :  a  proportion  to  the 
whole,  but  no  part  of  perpetual  duration  has  pro* 
portion  to  the  whole  of  it. 

This  argument  may  be  applied,  not  only  to 'the 
material,  but  also  to  the  intellectual  system  of  crea^ 
tures ;  and  we  may  justly  say,  that  a  society  that 
had  no  joyful  contemplation  of  the  Creator,  but  only 
of  the  creation,  and  of  one  another,  would,  in  a 
finite  space  of  time,  (and  consequently  at  the  be- 

finning  of  eternity),  find  th^  world  a  narrow  con.* 
nement  and  a  dungeon,  and  find  the  pleasure  of 
their  mutual  society  degenerate  into  melancholy  so- 
litude. For  suppose  that  all  of  them  knew  all  the 
world,  so  that  none  of  them  had  any  thing  U> 
show  or  communicate  but  what  all  of  them  knew 
^already,  and  all  of  them  were  weary  of,  the  whole 
of  their  contemplation  and  enjoyment  behoved  to 
eorrupt  and  turn  nauseous. 

A  rational  creature  in  the  above-mentioned  ciiv 

•  cumstances,   advancing  in   the  contemplation   of 

God's  works,  could  not  possiWy  very  long  avoid 

the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  s'o  visible  in  all 

his  works. 

This  would  give  him  some  knowledge  of  a  beau- 
ty superior  to  that  to  which  we  supposed  him  con*- 
fined ;  and  the  knowledge  of  an  object  infinitely 
superior  to  all  tlve  creatures,  would  hinder  content- 
ment, if  he  was  denied  that  higher  degree  and  kind 
of  contemplation  of  the^ame  object,  wliich  is  called 
enjoyment^  or  vision^  and  which  will  be  considered 
afterwards. 

Since  mental  pleasure  is  in  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  does  not  fully  satisfy  the 
mind  without  knowing  the  cause,  and  consequeutl^ 
without  kaawing^  the  first  cause.. 
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Thus  we  have  three  properties  of  that  gTory,  the 
Tiew  of  which  is  so  requisite  to  beatitude  :  it  must 
be  supremCy  original^  and  undertvtd.  This  shows, 
that  the  view  of  divine  glory  (such  as  will  not  cloy) 
is  necessary  to  beatitude.  That  it  is  sufficient,  may 
be  made  evident  thus  :  That  excellency,  the  view 
of  which  has  been  already  experienced  (which  I 
desire  to  mention  with  veneration)  sufficient  to 
eternal  fulness  of  joy  in  a  being  capable  of,  or  ra- 
ther incapable  of  wanting  infinite  happiness,  must 
be  much  more  sufficient  to  an  eternal  fulness  of  joy 
in  finite  beings.  If  that  beauty  and  excellence, 
without  change,  interruption,  variety,  or  progress, 
in  the  view  of  it,  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  cloy, 
ing  to  an  infinite  knowledge  and  intelligence :  much 
less  can  the  fullest  view  of  what  a  finite  mind  is 
-capable  of,  ever  turn  less  pleasant,  unless  constant 
progress  be  possible  And  needful,  and  therefore  at- 
'tainable. 

PART  11. 

T\  considering  the  cause  of  the  greatest  mental 
joy  or  beatitude,  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
-external  or  objectite  cause,  but  also  the  internal  or 
'  subjective  cause. 

The  objective  cause  is  supreme  excellency  ;  but 

the  subjective,  of  inherent  internal  cause,   (which 

must   exist  in  us,    though  not  from  us),  is  our 

knowledge  or  contemplation  of  it,  and  affection  or 

'•  disposition  of  mind  with  which  we  contemplate  it. 

Sect.  I. — Different  kinds  and  degrees  of  cqntempla- 
Hon, 

Irrational  animals  have  no  real  enjoyment  (if 
any  thing  they  hav&.deserve  such  a  name)  but  what 
comes  from  the  Creator  as  its  first  cause.  Beati- 
tude, as  was  proved  before,  requires  not  only  such 
joy  as  shall  have  the  first  cause  for  the  author  of 
it,  but  such  a&  ^ball  have  him  for  the  object  of  it* 
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Brutes,  and  brutal  men,  have  all  their  real  pleasujre 
from  the  Creator ;  but  they  have  no  joy  in  hiiOy 
siirce  their  joy  is  not  in  the  knowledge  of  him. 

As'  there  are  various  beauties  or  objects  of  plea- 
sant knowledge,  so  there  are  various  degrees  or 
kinds  of  knowledge  of  the  same  object.  Supreme 
glory,  as  was  proved,  is  the  only  beatific  ofyect ; 
but  every  degree  or  kind  of  contemplation  of  it, 
IS  not  beatific  contemplation  ;  yea,  some  contem-. 
plations  of  it,  to  some  dispositions,  are  more  cloy* 
ing  and  unpleasant  than  almost  any  other  contem- 
plations of  other  objects ;  and  we  may  conceive 
such  a  contemplation  of  it  is  in  some,  as  might  be. 
a  most  effectual  and  most  just  cause  of  anguish. 

Let  us  consider  the  diiSerent  views  the  mind  may: 
have  of  inferior  beauties,  mental  or  material.  Let 
us  suppose  a  man  enjoying  the  most  pleasant  and 
most  ravishing  prospect  on  earth,  in  the  spring- 
time, delighting  himself  with  all  the  charms  of  that 
place,  and  of  that  beautiful  season  ;  and  then  let  us 
suppose  him  afterwards,  in  a  dark  winter-night,  re- 
membering, or  contemplating,  that  prospect ;  the 
object  of  contemplation  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
but  the  contemplations  themselves  so  different,  that 
whereas  the  former  was  the  cause  of  joy,  the  latter 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  contrary,  that  is,  melan- 
choly. 

In  vision  or  sight  of  material  beauty,  we  are 
passive  recipients,  if  I  may  so  speak.  In  imagina* 
tion,  or  pure  intellection,  which  sometimes,  per- 
haps, is  the  strict  sense  of  idea,  we  are  active  cau- 
ses. The  latter,  abstracting  from  composition,  ab-. 
straction,  &c.  is  a  mere  picture,  an  imitation  of  the- 
former.  The  former  is  properly  an  effect  of  the 
Creator'^s  power,  the  latter  of  our  own.  The  one 
is  the  work  of  nature ;  the  other,  in  a  manner,  a, 
work  of  art.  No  wonder  the  former  be  a  greater 
cause  of  joy. 

It  is  not  needful  to  insist  long,  in  shewing  the 
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difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  oontemplA* 
iion,  vision  of  an  object  as  present,  and  the  dark 
knowledge  of  it  as  abi»ent.  In  desiring  any  mental 
eAJoyment,  desire  supposes,  that  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  beloved  object  already ;  which 
knowledge  ts  the  cause  of  desire :  and  desire  like* 
wise  supposes  another  quite  different  knowledge  of 
the  same  object,  which  we  call  presence,  or  (njpg' 
menu  and  which  is  wanting  when  we  desire  it. 
-  Desire  of  knowledge,  or  contemplation  of  anj 
object,  supposes  a  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ig> 
norance  of  it ;  for  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at 
all,  we  could  not  desire  it 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  seeing  a  machine,  building, 
city,  or  beautiful  country,  he  sees  in  one  simulta- 
neous view  more  than  he  can  imagine  at  once.  A 
man  remembers,  and  imagines  by  parts,  what.be 
sees  in  one  view.  Besides,  active  producing  of 
ideas,  because  it  requires  effort,  is  ofl-  times  uneasy 
in  comparison  of  vision,  which  is  a  contemplation 
of  an  object  more  comprehensive,  easy,  bright, 
stedfast,  and  consequently  more  delightful,  than 
any  other. 

Let  us  reflect  on  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
effects  of  friendship,  (and  there  is  nothing  io  history 
has  had  more  extraordinary  effects),  particularly 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  melancholy  that  ever  any 
man  felt  for  the  absence  or  death  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous friend ;  his  thinking  on  him  when  dead,  or 
absent,  and  seeing  him  when  present,  are  contem- 
plations of  the  same  object ;  but  so  different,  that 
the  same  reason  that  makes  the  one  pleasant,  makes 
the  other  proportionably  sorrowful. 

The  presence  of  a  material  object  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  clearest  perception  and  contemplation 
of  it,  and  in  some  sense  admits  of  degrees. 

The  presence « of  a  rational  beins  is  when  we 
have,  not  only  the  clearest  view  of  nis  state,  and 
qualities,  and  Ol\si^%\\aoi1)  <&  hAsm^  vV!^^  face  it  a 
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mysterious  representation  ;  but  also  are  within 
reach  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  communication.  If 
a  rational  being  were  present  to  us,  so  as  to  know 
all  we  think  and  do,  but  would  make  no  return  to 
us,  nor  give  any  intimation  of  affection  and  inclin- 
ation to  our  good,  or  to  answer  our  desires ;  as  it 
would  not  be  mutual  presence,  so,  as  to  our  com- 
fort, it  would  be  in  effect  absence  and  distance. 

The  more  a  rational  being  communicates  to  us, 
and  particularly  the  more  clear  view  we  have  of 
him,  he  is  the  more  present  to  us ;  so  that  presence 
admits  of  degrees. 

The  favourable  presence  of  a  rational  being  is 
when  we  enjoy  his  presence  with  signs  of  good-will 
to  us ;  and  the  joy  of  it  is  proportionable  to  our 
love  of  him,  and  his  power  to  do  us  good. 

Sect.  Il.-r-O^  affection. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  an  object,  and  the  degree 
or  kind  of  contemplation  of  it,  the  aflfection  witii 
which  we  contemplate  it,  has  no  small  influence  on 
the  joy  that  results  from  it.  Two  persons  may 
have  the  same  view,  or  the  same  thoughts,  con- 
cerning the  same  object;  and  yet  difference  of  af- 
fection may  make  the  same  view  far  more  pleasatft 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other ;  yea,  may  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  one,  and  painful  to  the  other. 

Curiosity  is  the  inclination  we  satisfy,  when  we 
delight  in  the  view  of  a  lifeless  object,  without  any 
regard  to  any  advantage  by  it,  different  from  the 
pleasant  view  of  it.  Love  is  the  afTectibn  which 
is  the  internal  or  subjective  cause  of  delight,  ih 
contemplating  an  intelligent  being;  but  a  man 
may  incline,  and  take  pleasure,  in  contemplating 
even  an  intelligent  being,  without  the  affection  of 
love ;  and  then  he  takes  merely  the  pleasure  of 
curiosity.  Herod  was  desirous  to  see  the  most 
amiable  person  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  with- 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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out  loving  bim ;  and  vicious  persons,  or  perhaps 
even  Atheists,  may  take  some  kind  of  pleasure 
even  in  theological  contemplations,  merely  from 
curiosity. 

We  cannot  love  the  presence  or  society  of  any 
person,  without  love  to  the  person  himself,  unless 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  some  auvantage  different  from 
his  presence ;  and  then  it  is  not  properly  his  pre- 
jsence  we  love,  or  delight  in,  but  some  other  inte- 
rest we  propose  by  it. 

We  cannot  delight  in  contemplating  any  person 
OS  happy,  without  loving  him ;  and  we  cannot  per- 
fectly love  any  person,  without  making  his  happi- 
ness, in  a  manner,  our  own.  If  we  had  a  perfect 
love  of  an  infinitely  happy  being,  it  would  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  joy,  though  we  are  incapable 
of  knowing  all  his  blessedness,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  infinite  happiness. 

It  would  take  a  treatise  to  show  the  influence  of 
a  just  und  well-grounded  love  on  happiness.  The 
pleasure  of  society  depends  on  it ;  and  the  exercise 
of  that  lovely  affection  has  an  elevated  noble  plea- 
sure in  it,  even  in  sorrow,  in  pity,  in  sympathising 
with  distressed  virtue,  though  it  were  but  in  a  fa- 
ble. An  affection  which  even  when  exercised  to- 
wards inferior  objects,  and  when  disappointed  and 
sorrowful,  retains  still  a  noble  mixture  of  delight 
in  the  subject  of  it,  and  is  amiable  to  those  who 
contemplate  it,  when  it  is  in  '  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree directed  towards  the  most  perfect  object,  must 
be  considered  as  a  principal  Ingredient  necessary  to 
beatitude. 

When  the  reason  of  our  Jove  to  a  person  is  his 
physical  perfections,  it  is  esteem ;  when  the  rea- 
son of  it  is  his  favours,  or  some  relation  to  our- 
selves, which  is  a  durable  source  of  favours,  it  is 
gratitude ;  to  delight  in  his  happiness,  is  benevo- 
lence ;  and  that  love  which  has  for  its  special  ob- 
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ject  and  reason,  his  moral  perfections,  is  approba- 
tion or  complacence  9  though  this  last  term  is  scJme* 
times  taken  in  a  larger  sense  :  and  all  tliese  contri- 
bute to  that  love  which  consists  in  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing, of  having  the  view,  presence  and  society,  and 
favour  of  a  lovely  ohject. 

A  just  love  is  when  the  reason  of  it  is  true,  or 
when  the  object  is  really  endued  with  those  perfec- 
tions, or  causes  and  reasons  of  love,  which  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  in  it. 

Experience  shews,  that  approbation  heightens 
benevolence  ;  and  therefore  the  want  of  it  natural* 
ly  lessens  it ;  and  the  greater  the  physical  per- 
fections of  an  object  are,  if  they  be  joined  with 
moral  deformity,  they  make  the  object  the  more 
odious,  and  its  presence  and  society  the  more  un- 
pleasant. 

When  we  contemplate  objects  of  unequal  per- 
fection and  loveliness,  it  is  just  to  have  unequal 
love  to  I  hem,  or  to  love  them  in  proportion  to  their 
loveliness,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  the  highest. 

We  may  conceive  several  orders  of  justice  in 
love  and  affection,  according  to  the  several  orders 
of  the  objects  of  uirettion.  Hie  highest  Justice  we 
are  capable  oV,  is  to  have  a  just  affection  or  to  give 
just  preference  to  the  highest  perfecticn  ;  where 
there  are  munv  objects  of  afftction  equally  lovely, 
to  love  them  equally  ;  and  consequently  to  have 
more  love  to  many  of  them,  or  to  a  greaier  num- 
ber, than  to  a  less;  because  whatever  reason  there 
is  in  one  of  them,  or  any  smaller  number,  to  make 
us  love  them,  there  is  still  more  reason  for  love  in 
a  greater  number  of  them. 

We  cannot  be  happy  in  any  company,  not  even 
in  our  own,  without  love  and  approbation;  the 
more  complacence,  approbation,  and  esteem,  the 
more  benevolence.  Infinite  happiness  can  want  no 
degree  of  any  tiling  necessary  to  the  highest  appro 
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bation  and  love  of  the  subject  of  it.  These  things 
aie  necessarily  connected  together  :  a  being  of  in- 
finite |)erfection,  of  infinite  esteem,  love,  and  com- 
placency in  himself,  which  is  infinite  love,  and  in- 
finite justice  and  truth. 

We  cannot  conceive  the  Supreme  Being,  either 
as  infinite!}'  perfect,  or  just,  or  happy,  without  an 
infinite  love  and  preference  of  himself  above  all 
other  things  ;  which  is  one  way  of  conceiving  with 
due  reverence  divine  essential  holiness. 

ISo  other  being  can  be  perfect,  just,  or  happy, 
without  the  same  moral  perfection,  holiness,  or  pre- 
ferring and  loving  God  above  all  things ;  and,  as 
was  shewn  before*  what  we  love,  or  what  we  love 
chiefly,  we  must  chiefly  delight  in  contemplatiog 
it,  in  rejoicing  in  its  happiness,  or  we  must  chiefly 
delight  in  loving  it. 

All  actions  flow  from  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  agent,  or  his  will  and  inclination.  An  agent 
infinitely  lovely,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  most 
lovely,  and  nothing  but  what  is  a  just  reason  for 
the  greatest  love  to  himself.  He  cannot  appear 
unlike  himself  Creatures  can  see  nothing  but  his 
works,  and  their  own  ;  and  if  perfectly  lovely  ac- 
tions cannot  be  a  temptation,  a  reason,  or  excuse, 
for  despising  the  agent,  then  all  want  of  holiness 
in  a  being  capable  of  it  is  inexcusable. 

We  cannot  be  holy,  without  approving  and  lo- 
ving that  moral  disposition  in  ourselves,  and  all 
others  $  yea,  the  more  holy  a  being  is,  the  more  it 
loves  and  approves  of  it  wherever  it  is ;  and  the 
same  reason  that  is  for  love  of  holiness,  is  for  want 
of  love,  that  is,  for  aversion  and  hatred  of  the  con- 
trary disposition. 

If  holiness  be  the  highest  justice,  ungodliness  m 
the  highest  injustice ;  and  if  the  highest  degree  of 
it  be  hateful,  any  degree  of  it,  in  any  person,  at 
any  time,  must  be  so  proportionably. 
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What  appears  unjust  to  us,  we  think  hateful  al- 
ways when  we  think  on  it,  or  see  it ;  what  iB 
hateful  at  one  time,  is  so  always ;  and  the  way 
to  remove  that  hatred  is,  to  remove  the  object,  or 
to  hinder  it  from  appearing  to  us  at  all,  to  for* 
get  It. 

Whatever  be  said  of  punishment  of  sin,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  knowledge  and  hatred  of  sin,  suppo- 
sing it  to  exist,  is  essential  to  God.  It  is  not  ao 
arbitrary  thing,  but  essential,  that  he  sees  it  all, 
sees  it  always,  cannot  forget  it,  and  therefore  al- 
ways hates  it ;  and  if,  as  was  observed  before,  a  fi- 
nite superior  degree  of  holiness  is  an  infallible 
cause  of  a  superior  hatred  of  sin,  the  greatest  holi- 
ness must  cause  the  greatest  hatred  of  it.  It  is  a 
moral  disposition,  and  must  incline  to  manifest  it- 
self in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  of  it,  and 
suitable  to  the  object.  All  hatred  inclines  to  ma- 
nifest itself,  and  just  hatred  inclines  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  manner  becoming  the  being  who  has 
that  hatred.  Reason  tells  us,  that  the  way  be- 
coming a  sovereign,  or  governor,  is  punishment ; 
and  as  one  of  the  least  manifestations  of  hatred  is 
withholding  manifestations  of  favour,  or  all  bene^ 
fits,  that  itself,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  mi- 
sery. 

It  is  an  essential  perfection  in  God,  both  to  give 
always  the  greatest  reason  to  creatures  to  love  him, 
that  is,  to  act  always  in  that  manner  that  is  most 
worthy  of  his  own  approbation,  and  their's,  or  to 
be  holy  and  happy,  and  to  manifest  the  greatest 
hatred  of  sin  after  it  is  committed.  Thus  vindic- 
tfn'i'  justice  is  but  a  different  view  of  infinite  holi- 
l|ess  and  goodness,  the  most  lovely  moral  perfec- 
tions in  the  world.  It  is  essential  to  God  to  ap- 
prove and  love  this  holiness  and  justice;  and  in  or- 
der to  holiness  in  us,  that  is,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
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and  to  be  just,  it  is  necessary  to  approve  of  it  like- 
wise. 

We  can  have  no  just  or  reasonable  joy,  without 
both  loving  God,  and  consequently  loving  and  ap- 
proving of  his  vindictive  justice ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  we  can  have  no  reasonable  joy,  without  ex- 
pecting God's  love  and  favour  to  us ;  and  therefore 
It  is  necessary  we  know  his  righteousness  manifest- 
ed in  the  remission  of  sins ;  without  which,  we  can 
neither  truly  love  him,  nor  expect  his  love  ;  that 
i%  we  cannot  be  happy,  without  knowing  that  he 
favours  us  in  a  just  and  holy  way. 

No  sacrifice  of  a  mere  creature  in  the  room  of 
multitudes,  can  be  a  manifestation  of  the  greatest 
essential  eternal  hatred  of  sin,  or  the  greatest  mo- 
tive of  an  eternal  law  against  it.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  harmony  of 
vindictive  justice,  and  of  mercy  in  our  redemption, 
but  such  a  knowledge  as  shall  acquiesce,  approve, 
and  adore,  that  justice,  and  delight  in  contemplation 
of  it,  as  perfectly  amiable,  and  to  helieve,  tnat  we 
had  no  reason  to  despise  God,  and  God  no  reason 
in  us  to  love  us  j  for  if  we  believe  it  was  just  to 
give  us  no  favour,  all  that  is  given  is  free. 

We  can  conceive  no  divine  excellency  more  ami- 
able, than  the  beauty  of  infinite  holiness,  or  justice 
and  mercy  ;  no  manifestation  of  them  comparable 
to  this  ;  excepting  the  beatific  vision  itself,  we  can 
conceive  no  contemplation  of  divine  glory  so  excel- 
lent in  itself,  so  suitable  to  us :  and  a  suitable  im- 
pression of  it  (which  still  admits  of  degrees)  must 
increase  the  joy  of  the  beatific  vision  itself;  for  the 
more  love  we  have  to  an  intelligent  being,  the  more 
delight  we  have  in  viewing  its  excellency  and  hap- 
piness. 

God  manifested  in  the  flesh  is  an  object  which 
contains  both  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  brightness  of.  the  glory  of  the 
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creation.  The  three  several  orders  of  exGellency 
and  beauty  spoken  of  before,  are  here  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  nearest  union ;  absolutely  supreme  or 
divine  glory,  supreme  created  intellectual  glory, 
and  supreme  visible  or  material  glory.  His  hu- 
man nature  has  the  beauties  of  the  intellectual  and 
material  universe  united  in  it. 

Our  present  joy  or  happiness  in  this  life  is  pro- 
portionable to  our  knowledge  and  love  of  God  ia 
Christ.  That  knowledge  and  love .  admits  of  de- 
grees. It  is  just  to  be  always  making  progress  ia 
it.  One  of  the  most  manifest  and  most  necessary- 
means  of  heightening  it  is  this,  to  be  reflecting  on 
our  moral  imperfections,  sins  and  corruptions,  te 
be  making  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  them, 
which  is  a  very  easy  study,  if  we  were  sincerely 
inclined  to  it,  since  the  materials  lie  so  near  us. 

Sense  of  need  makes  a  favour  precious ;  and 
sense  of  unworthiness  heightens  gratitude  to  God, 
which  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  greatest  joy, 
present  or  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  love  God,  without  hating  our- 
selves ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  love  holiness, 
without  hating  the  contrary  disposition. 

Reflection  on  our  physical  perfections  or  facul- 
■"  ties,  is  useful ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  see  the  goodness 
of  the  Author  of  them,  and  the  evil  of  those  moral 
imperfections  that  have  abused  thenu 

But  in  a  state  of  complete  happiness,  the  mind 
must  be  free  of  moral  imperfections.  For  the  in- 
ward reflection  and  contemplation  of  deformity  in 
ourselves,  is  inconsistent  with  fulness  of  joy.  But 
a  just  mind  cannot  reflect  ^n  its  own  perfections, 
-  ^hough  it  must  be  conscious,  and  reflect  on  them, 
Otherwise  than  as  derived  from  the  original  and  es« 
sential  source  of  good,  and  as  infinitely  inferior  to 
that  original. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  absolutely  supreme  object 
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18  eoDsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  or 
highest  created  inCellectual  glory,  in  the  society  of 
all  the  most  exeeHent  creatures,  and  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  supreme  or  greatest  visible  mate- 
rial  glory,  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  light  and  beau- 
ty ;  and  these  inferior  enjoyments,  which,  if  alone, 
would  be  cloying,  will  not  be  so,  when  un  uncloy- 
iog  incorruptible  joy  is  joined  to  them,  and  enlivens 
them. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  both  the  things  mention- 
ed in  the  question  are  ingredients  of  happiness,  the 
best  enjoyment  of  the  best  outward  objects,  and 
Buch  internal  perfection,  that  the  consciousness  and 
nsflection  on  it  must  be  joyful. 
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